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Preface 


This volume presents the texts of James Harrington’s first and last 
political writings, The Commonwealth of Oceam (1656) and^ System of 
Politics (written c. 1661 and published posthumously in 1700), as they 
were prepared by the present editor for The Politkal fVorks of fames 
Harringfon (Cambridge University Press, 1977)*^ The seventeenth- 
century spelling, punctuation and paragraph division of The Com¬ 
monwealth of Oceana were modernized for that edition, as were those 
employed by John Toland and his printers for The Oceana and Other 
Works of fames Harrington {1700), the edition in which A System of 
Polities appeared for the first time. In 1977 as now, the intention was 
to produce an edition for the eye of the modem reader, teavir^ 
detailed textual criticism (if thou^t necessary; none has been under¬ 
taken so far) to be performed upon the published originals. (No 
manuscripts by Harrington are known to exist.) The 1977 edition also 
contained an introductory and interpretative essay of 150 pages; this 
has been drawn upon in writing the introduction to the present 
volume, which is nevertheless a new piece of work. 


^ Referred to in this vtJume as Harrington; 1977. 
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Introduction 


Harrington’s life and \vTitings 

Not rmit;h is known of James Harrington (i6i 1-77) beyond wliat his 
published works tell us. There are next to no surviving personal 
papers or manuscripts of his various writings. Not all of these were 
published in his lifetime, hawever; a number of his works, including 
System of Politics, art stated b> John Toland (1670-1722) to have been 
preserved in manuscript by Harrington’s sister Dorothy Bellingham 
and published by Toland in the first collected edition of 1700.^ These 
manuscripts no longer seem to exist, and since we know that 'koland 
extensively rewrote the memoirs of Edmund Ludlow before publish¬ 
ing them,-’ caution is in order. T/te Commontpeakh of Oceana, on the 
other hand, was printed in 1656, and most of what we consider 
Harrington’s major works between that year and 1660. In all these 
cases we can compare what he published with what Toland edited, 
and find the latter to have been no unreliable editor where printed 
originals already existed. 

But wc are also dependent on Toland - together with John Aubrey 
and Anthony ^V^ood — for most of our mforniation about Harrington’s 
personal life. He was a country gentleman, of an old family with 
Yorkist antecedents established in Northamptonshire and Lincoln- 


^ The Oceana and other tVoris of James Harrington. a»)h anAaount of his Life ^ John Toland 
(London, 1700; subsequent editions 1737 - enlarged by Thomas Birch - 17+7, 1771), 
^BLair Worden (cd.), FdfriunJ Ludlotp: A Voyct fntfn the tVituhtower (London, 197S). 

■'John Aubrey. Brief Lives (ed, Oliver Lawson Dick, London, 1956), pp, 124-27; .Anthony 
Wond./ltAerait Oumienso (Oxford, 1848), vol, ii, p. jgg. 
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shire/ Notwithstanding his criticisms of primogeniture, he was an 
eldest son with younger brothers; but he remained unmarried until 
late in life and seems to have played no part in county or national 
politics, before or during the First Civil War. In 1647, probably at the 
instigation of his politically active cousin and namesake Sir James 
Harrington, he became a gentleman of the bedchamber to the captive 
Charles I, and remained with the King until shortly before the 
regicide of January 1649. During this period of twenty months, 
Harrington was personally involved in incidents which were certainly 
crucial in English history and may be thought significant in his life as 
a political author. He came face to face with Comet Joyce when the 
latter arrived at Holmby House to take possession of the King’s 
person for the Army; this evperienee did not make a Leveller of him,‘ 
though in Oceana he seems to accept an enlargement of the voting 
population as extensive as most Levellers desired.^ Among Charles’s 
first requests to Joyce was that he might have the company of Gilbert 
Sheldon and Henry Hammond, the two most active agents in ensur¬ 
ing the Church of England’s survival during the Interregnum and its 
restoration after 1660; and when Harrington continued attending the 
King at Hampton Court and Carishrooke Castle, he must have known 
of Charles’s consultations with these and other divines of the episco¬ 
pal allegiance - consultations of great significance for later Stuart and 
Hanoverian monarchy. But this encounter did not make Harrington 
an Anglican; rather, it must be seen in contrast with the virulent anti¬ 
clericalism and religious heterodoxy of his writings in the late 1650s. 
It is curious to visit Carishrooke and reflect that both Eikon Basilike 
and The Commonwealth of Oceana may have begun gestation there at 
the same time. 


I'here is a story/that Charles used to discuss forms of government 
with Harrington, but would never endure to hear him speak of a 
republic. The tradition has a whiff of subsequent manufacture, but it 
IS imaginable that they may have talked about Venice; Harrington had 
been there and admired it, while Charles was determined that a ting 
must be something more than a doge. After C:harles was removed 
trom Cansbrooke, Harrington was separated from him by a commis¬ 
sion of officers and ministers; there is a tradition that he was present 


^liti Grimbb, Tht HarHngian fawib (London. 1957), 
Hamngtotii 1977, pp, 656-58. 

Harriri^on: 1977^ pp. 4-5, 


^ Below, pp. 75-76. 
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On the scaffold at Whitehall, but the detailed account ’written by 
Edward Herbert, who had been Harrington’s companion in 
attendance on the King, does not mention him, A further tradition 
states that Harrington had become personally devoted to Charles and 
suffered acute melancholy at his death. ^ This is wholly possible; 
Charles could exert persona! charm, and the regicide was a traumatic 
shock to a great many individuals; but it is not reflected at all ■vividly in 
Harrington’s writings. The value of all these stories is that they 
remind us how little e-vidence there is that Harrington or anyone else 
was a theoretical or doctrinaire republican before 1649, He ’wrote 
Oceana less to justify' the fall of the English monarchy than to esplain 
it, and this is why the work is important. 

We hear nothing more of Harrington for seven years, until he 
published The Commonwaith of Oceana in September-November 
1656, stating in a foreword that he had begun writing less than two 
years before. Its context then is not the revolutionary transition from 
monarchy to republic, but the discontents of the Cromwellian Protec- 
torate; and if we think of it as related to the redefinition of the 
Protector’s position by the Humble Petition and Advice and the elec* 
don of a parliament during the summer of 1656, it falls into com* 
pany'" Sir Henry Vane’s A Healing Queition and Marchmoni 
Nedham’s The Excellency of a Free Slate, which has a slightly better 
claim than Oceana's, to be considered the first programmatic statement 
of English classical republicanism. Vane was questioned by the 
Council of State for his writings, and Nedham may have apologized 
mdirectly for his. Nothing links Harrington directly with either Vane 
or Nedham, and though he had some trouble getting his work printed 
- his foreword"' mentions a “spaniel questing,” presumably a govern¬ 
ment agent self-appointed or otherwise - the story that he had to 
appeal to Cromwell’s daughter"" has a strong flavour of fiction 
We have only one account of what led Harrington to compose 
Oceana. It occurs in a dialogue""primed by Toknd under the title The 
^amtnation of James Harrington and purporting to be a conversation 
between Hamngton and Lauderdale when he was a prisoner in the 


(.970)' ' Z \^T Journal a/Srras, .V.W.V., X 

Hamngton: , 977 . p. S. '"Harrinpon , 977 , pp. 855 - 59 . 
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Tower in 1662. Assuming it to be Harrington’s work (which it prob¬ 
ably is), it is still only his account of what he said to his inquisitors 
concerning events as many as eight years preceding the alleged con¬ 
versation. In it he says that some of (Iromwelt’s officers urged him to 
consider a commonwealth, and were told that they did not know what 
one was. This sounds like Cromwelh and in r 65 4 - two years before 
the publication of Oceana - Colonels Okey, Alured and Saunders 
complained of the Army’s loss of status under the Protectorate and 
were dismissed from command. A lesser figure, C'.olonel John 
Streatet, also lost his commission in 1654 and set up as a printer of 
literature on Greek and Roman republics. In 1656 he was to begin, 
and have some trouble completing, the printing of Oceana/'^ .After 
Cromwell’s rebuff of his officers. The Examination of James Harrington 
continues, “some sober men came to me and told me, if any man in 
England could show what a commonwealth was, it was myself. 
These need not have been identical with the complaining officers, 
and the mind may turn to the group of Henry' Neville, Henry jVlarten 
and I’homas Chaloner, who have been linked with Nedham as early 
as 1652, when he was writing what became The Excellency of a Free 
State. The phrase “some sober men” might inspire disrespectful 
chuckles, since Marten and Chaloner were supposed to be heavy' 
drinkers and religious libertines, but Henry Neville w'as to he Har¬ 
rington’s close and devoted friend for the rest of the latter’s life. It 
remains unknown to us, however, when or why Harrington acquired 
the republican learning of which Oceana is full, and there is nothing 
more (except the text itself) to tell us what he intended by publishing 
the work in 1656, 

Ihe Commonwealth of Oceana attracted attention and criticism, and 
during the new three and a half years Harrington published a number 
of further writings, of which The Prerogative of Popular Government 
(1657) and The An o/Lajpgivmg (i 659) are the most ambitious. lliey 
consist in part of a controversial defence against the most pertinacious 
of his critics - Matthew Wren, son of the Bishop of Ely'' - and in part 
of elaborations of what his theories of government implied for reli¬ 
gious authority, theology and philosophy. It is very possible that we 
have here the strongest force driving Harrington to write and 


Harrington; 1977, pp, 6-7, 9-jo, ij(, 

Atl are printed in rull in Harrington: 1977, 
"Harrington; 1977, pp, 83-Sg. 


" Himtipon; 1977, p, 859. 
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publish/* and these works should cerlairdj be read together with 
those here introduced. In the last phase of his literary activity - 
between the accession of Richard Cromwell and the restoration of 
Charles II - Harrington’s tracts and pamphlets reflect the death 
agonies of the Kngiish Commonwealth; he opposed Vane and Milton, 
who still hoped for a rule of the saints, but maintained that unless 
legislative reform could change the nature of English politics, a rever¬ 
sion to parliamentary monarchy was inevitable/’ 

He was left undisturbed in 1660, but at the end of 1661 was taken 
into custody, apparently in connexitm with the Derwentwater Plot. (At 
this time Henry Neville left England for some years.) The Examnation 
o/Jatni'i Harrington claims to belong to this episode, and Toland says 
tliat the manuscript oM System of Politics survived Harrington’s arrest 
and passed into family keeping. In prison at Plymouth, he underwent 
a physical and mental collapse of some nature, and after hts release 
lived in retirement at Wcsmiinsier till he died in 1677. He wrote one 
essay, The Mechanics of .Vutwre, on the medical and philosophical 
implications of his condition,but apparently nothing more on 
politics. Nor do we know if he conversed on the subject with Neville 
or anyone else, though Neville lived till 1694 and in 1682 published 
Plato Redivtvus, a work of some importance in carrying on what we 
know as the “commonwealth” or “neo-Harringtonian” style in 
English political discourse. So much for what the facts of Har¬ 
rington s life may tell us about his authorship of the En^ish republi¬ 
can classic. What it means to call Oceana that must next be 
coasidered. 


Oceana and English republicanism 


There is a real sense in which republican theories were 3 conse¬ 
quence, not a cause or even a precondition, of the execution of the 
King and the temporai7 abolition of the monarchy. If Louis XVI in 
1793 was executed for being a king ^ for being a species of ruler 
which his condemners had come to consider illegitimate - Charles I 


nnie<l by ToJand, but not in the ig-j'j edition. 


XI 
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in 1649 was executed for failing to be a king: for exercising his office 
in such a way as to reduce his subjects to a frenzy of frustration and 
those who condemned him to the conviction that he was the chief 
obstacle to the restitution of order and government. There is a level at 
which it is true that the King was put to death by men who still 
believed in the kingly office, but it was an appalling paradox that, for 
this reason, they could not judge the man without abolishing the 
office; the logic of resistance theory had pointed in this direction, but 
not all the way. How unwilling they were to act on this imperative is 
seen in the ordinance abolishing the monarchy which followed the 
King’s execution;^' it appeals only to fact, to the experience of history 
which is said to have revealed that monarchy does more to divide and 
destroy the nation than to unite and preserve it, that monarchy does 
not do what it is supposed to do. Therefore the people are to provide 
themselves with another form of government; this is not a liberating 
discovery of democratic principle, but a harsh and painful discovery of 
what at another moment in English history was to be called “utmost 
necessity,”^^ The dissolution of government was an appeal to the de 
facto before the dejure-, monarchy had failed de facto, a form of govem- 
ment de facto was to replace it, and the legal, ethical, political and 
religious problem now became for many that of by what right the 
subject might give obedience to a government de facto and not de jure, 
and by what right such a government might demand obedience. 

What we now consider a classic body of English political theory 
took shape in the attempt to give answers to these questions,but its 
contents have little to do with English republicanism and even less 
with the writings of James Harrington. It stated the problem, and 
attempted to solve it, in the language of natural and civil jurispru¬ 
dence: of right, obligation and authority, and of property, nature and 
knowledge as these terms were defined by the vocabulary of natural 
and civil law. This language and vocabulary are rightly enough con¬ 
sidered dominant and paradigmatic in the foundations of political 


it 
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thought in early modem Europe;^"' but in order to understand Har¬ 
rington, and perhaps republican theory as well, we have to recognize 
that - to a degree very surprising in an educated Englishman of the 
mid-seventeenth century - Harrington’s text is devoid of the vocabu¬ 
lary of natural law, and (no less surprisingly) of common law as well. 
He reverts almost unequivocally to an earlier vocabulary, one in which 
the concepts of property and nature functioned as means of pro¬ 
nouncing that man the political animal was by nature a citizen and not 
a subject, a creature who used intelligence to define himself rather 
than to acknowledge binding law. It was this which made Harrington 
a republican and made it hard for him to be an orthodox Christian. 

The premises on which such thinking rested were immensely 
remote from those ar the foundations of normal English political 
thinking. This is why republican theories are hard to find in England 
before 1649, and why there were none to which the regicide regime 
could appeal. The only such theory currendy known to scholars was 
austere, aristocratic, based on a study of Plato’s Lam, and very little 
disseminated outside the family of Philip and Algernon Sidney/^ We 
shall see that Harrington’s republicanism was of a very different 
stripe, far more intimately connected with the advent of the dc facto 
problem. 


It is to be derived, along one of several lines, from that crucial 
document, Hh Majetty'^ Ami^er to the Nineteen Propositions of Parlia¬ 
ment, put into Charles’s mouth in August 164a by his advisers Falk¬ 
land and Culpeper,Falkland may have been touched by the Platonic 
republicanism mentioned above, but what he here helped to frame 
was a description of English parliamentary monarchy "republican” in 
the sense that it was Polybian, the description of a mixed government 

of Poltttcal Tkrory, Quenan Skinner, Tlir FtmndaiiMi of 
Modem Pol,sjool (t.ambridge, 1978); Richard TmcIl, NatumI TTiooeU, ,heir 

and deve!^»,ml (Cambridge, .980); Jamr, Tully, A Oircnanc m Uh„ 

and hit advefmnn (Cambridge, rgSo). e J' .r 

Repubtie. riiy-jj (Cambridge iq88>- 
S Revolorion.” in Lioyd-jones e; 

L •■The r osoy, m honour of If. R. Treoor^Roper (Oxford, 1981) 

^84!PP =-“* ^'<i--yf 7 oun,aJofBnt^hS,udia, xx.v, i 

"^rinne C, Weston, Englnh Comtimionol Theory and ihe Hou^o of Lords (London ighO 
Connne („ Weston andjanelle R. Greenborg. aW .yeLngns'rS 

over Legal Sovmtt/nty ,n Stuan England (Cambridge, igSO; Michael I Mendle 
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in which monarchy, aristocracy and democracy combined to balance 
one another. Each of the three was imperfect - including monarchy, 
which is what was aberrant about His Majesty’s Answer - having its 
characteristic vices as well as virtues, which must bring it to corrup¬ 
tion if it attempted to function by itself; but the combination of alt 
three would check the degenerative tendency of each. There were two 
major difiiculties about this thesis. In the first place, theocracy was 
not of its essence; in the second, it did not really allow for the 
sovereignty of king in parliament, which the language of balance 
might reinforce but could not describe. 

The Answer to the Nineteen Propositions was intended as a warning 
against civil war; by making king, lords and commons equal in 
government, it made them equally responsible for maintaining tlie 
balance of government. However, civil war did ensue, and the prob¬ 
lem in which the Answer was instandy involved was that of ascertain¬ 
ing the subject’s duty when two or more legitimate authorities were 
competing to claim his allegiance at the sword’s point. Henry Parker, 
wnting for the Parliament,exploited theAnswer^s implicit reduction 
of the king to an estate within his own realm, and went on to argue 
that Parliament was more truly representative of the subject than the 
king was, and therefore had the better claim to allegiance. But a 
deeper insight was achieved by Philip Hunton in A Treatise of 
Monarchy, when he pointed out that should the components of a 
mixed government go to war among themselves, no one of them had 
authority to bind the other two, since if one had that authority, no 
balanced mixture of equal powers would have existed in the first 
place.^* From this Hunton drew the conclusion that the indiridual 
was obliged to decide for himself; Sir Robert Filmer drew the conclu¬ 
sion of The Anarchy of a Limited or Mixed Monarchy. But anarchy was 
the objective reality of a state of civil war, and Hunton had gone 
further than Filmer in anticipating the problem ofdefmo obedience. 
By 1650, when the Engagement to obey a kingless (and lordless) 
government had laid that problem in principle before every adult 
male, it was possible for Nedham to argue that a civil war between the 


27 
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components of a mbted government was an appeal to heaven, and that 
when heaven’s judgment was known by the issue of the war, the victor 
enjoyed the authority' of a conqueror over his former partners and the 
subject was enjoined to obey his sword by all the imperatives existing 
in the state of nature. Here Nedhatn took his stand upon juristic 
ground, and in The Case of the Commonwealth of England Stated (1650) 
made use of the -writings so far published by Hobbes.^‘‘ But his 
argument presupposed that a mixed government had existed in the 
first instance, without making it clear why a conqueror should use his 
unshared authority to restore or establish a form in which it -would be 
limited by being shared with others. In r65i-52 his writings ~ 
editorials in Mercurius Politicus which he published in 1656 as The 
Excellency ofa free State - took a republican form'" with the argument 
that England had been conquered by its democratic component, the 
Army acting with the authority of the representative Commons, which 
now enjoyed a power legislative like that of Lycurgus, to create a 
republic in which monarchy, aristocracy and democracy should 
balance one another more efficiently than they had under king, lords 
and commons. The hand of Neville, Marten and Chaloner has been 
detected in these editorials of 1652,^^ and the situation they presume 
to exist in England is that presumed by Harrington in the Second Part 
of the Preliminaries to Oceana, when he describes Olphaus Megaletor 
and his victorious army at a moment ea.sier to recall in 1654 than in 
[656.-'^ He goes on to tell the tale of how- these heroes met in council 
to shoulder the task of Lycurgus. 

I iarrington’s republicanism is more Machiavellian than Platonic - 
the Florentine was an author he deeply admired - because of its 
concern with the de facto. He wanted to know how the English 
parliamentary monarchy, the government of king, lords and com¬ 
mons, had come to collapse, and he wanted to know what should 
replace it. He accepted the Polybian thesis that the aim in government 
was to maintain a balance between the one, few and many, and he 
accepted the dictum of 1649 that the historic monarchy had never 
been very good, and had got worse, at maintaining it. I'his was how he 


of 0,, edited by Philip A, Knachel, was published in Chatiot- 

Harrington; [977, pp, 34-37. 
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came to write a historicist republicanism, and he had access to 
resources for interpreting history which had been unavailable to Plato 
or even Machiavelli. There is, unsurprisingly, debate as to how far he 
achieved or attempted the description of a republic having the perfec¬ 
tion of a Platonic idea. Perhaps his Oceana is only an imaginary 
historical construct, the product of a constellation of historic forces 
which can last no longer than they permit, and the actors in his story 
no more than inhabitants of Plato’s cave. On the other hand, he seems 
to assert that, in passing out of the period of history he terms 
“Gothic,” actors in the history of Oceana left behind '‘the goods of 
fortune” in which they were the servants of masters, and entered on 
“the goods of the mind” in which they were together free to be the 
masters of themselves.'^'' We seem therefore to find in his text a 
mixture of history and utopia, the analysis of the rise and fall of social 
forms alternating with descriptions of a state of affairs in which 
humans can apply their intelligence in determining what they shall be, 
and are to that extent godlike. There is here a political philosophy in 
the strict classical sense; a study of how political association and 
human intellect can be perfectly combined. What is extraordinary in 
someone of Harrington’s era, however, is less the persistence of 
philosophy than the innovative presence of a historical intelligence 
capable of synthesizing schemes of social change which set the de facto 
disordcrliness of the English Civil Wars in a context of long-range 
and even universal historical processes. 

Oceana and English history 

Because The CommontPealtk of Oceana employs the devices of fiction to 
portray the arrangements of an ideal .state, it exhibits characteristics 
which we call utopian. And because it was the third such portrayal to 
become prominent in English literature - the others being Thomas 
More’s Utopia and Francis Bacon’s The New Atlantis - and because it 
was applied to a moment of deeply sensed and unwanted historical 
crisis, it helped form the notion of a utopian genre which could be 
condemned as absurd and unworldly. Practical politicians and their 
literary hangers-on began declaring that they had no part in 
“Platonic.” “Utopian,” “Atlantic” and “Oceanic” dreaming, and of 
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course have been doing so ever since. Matthew Wren/'^ an establish¬ 
ment man waiting in Oxford for the formation of a new establishment, 
was foremost in ridiculing Harrington as an armchair legislator, and 
Marchmont Nedham employed the same device in weaselling out of 
his own authorship of 7 Jte Excellency of a Free State. Harrington was 
more sophisticated than they made him appear. He always referred to 
his portrayal of “Oceana” as a “model,”'''* a term he employed in very 
much its modem sense; and he pointed out that “state empirics” and 
“ministers of state” very often acted without understanding the 
springs of their own actions,a way of behaving which could succeed 
only in a political system stable enough to survive them. The England 
of Charles I and Oliver Cromwell was not such a system, and practical 
politicians were by 1656 unknown. 

There is a deeper reason why Oceana is not a utopia in More’s, 
Bacon’s or Campanella’s sense.^'^ It does not portray a no-place or 
outopia, an imaginary island in unknown seas, but a fictionaUzed yet 
instantly recognizable En^and (Harrington made only one minor use 
of the fiction in his subsequent writings). What is being idealized is 
not a commonwealth isolated from the history of mankind, but the 
immediate present or imminent fiimre which Harrington presents 
England as occupying in history as he understands it. Oceana is not a 
utopia so much as an occatione, 3 moment of revolutionary opportunity 
at which old historical forms have destroyed themselves and there is a 
chance to construct new forms immune from the contingencies of 
history (known asfortuna). Harrington employed fiction to show what 
might be done, and satire because of the chances that it might not be 
done. At a deeper level, he was less a founder of the genre of histori¬ 
cal utopia or futuristics than an important figure in the history of 
revolutionary theoiy; he does not use the modem term revolution, but 
It has come to denote a moment of historical exhaustion and opimr- 
mntty, and this he explicitly does describe. We cannot understand 

Oceana s character as utopia unless we first understand its character 
as histoiy. 


For the first occurrencr of the term sec below 017 
^^Beiow, pp, ,37, Harrington: .977, pp. 39J, ' 
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The sense of history in earty-modem England'^*' was increasing, 
and drew on many sources. Ancient writers, Aristotle and Polybius, 
had been interested in political change and ways in which regimes 
undermined their own foundations. The successive rise and fall of the 
Roman republic and the Roman empire had enlarged this into a 
theme of universal history; but change, growth and decline were 
explained largely in moral and characterological, rather than institu¬ 
tional or material terms. Renaissance historiography had intensified 
its sense of the laner in two ways: first, through Machiavelli’s stress 
on the association between arms and liberty, with republican Rome 
displaying arms in the hands of the citiicen body, Rome of the Caesars 
placing them in those of the legions controlled by the emperors. 
Secondly, humanist legal scholarship had given a central role to the 
holding of land, and the rights it conferred, by tenures which entailed 
the right, and the duty, to bear arms. The association between the 
ideas of arms, rights and land did a great deal to give the concept of 
property its central role in early-modern Western thought. 

West European and English scholars - John Selden prominent 
among the latter - had developed the image of the “Gothic” invaders 
of decadent legionary Rome settling everywhere according to allodial 
and later feudal tenures which preserved the association between 
arms, property and liberty for later refinement. Harrington was a keen 
reader of both Machiavelli and Selden, but he also perceived the 
history of “Gothic” Europe and England from its latter end. Bacon’s 
History oj King Henry the Sevmk^° supplied him with the image of that 
King emancipating feudal tenants from the control of their lords by 
means of his Statute of Retainers, and this he enlarged into the 
conviction that the English peerage, assembled in the House of Lords 
in 1642, had been unable to prevent the outbreak of civil war because 
they no longer controlled armies of their own followers.''^ Had he 
been told of recent research which has stressed the “baronial” com¬ 
ponent in aristocratic behaviour at this period,Harrington could 
have replied that it was unsurprising that Essex, Warwick and Nor¬ 
thumberland should have thought and behaved like barons, but a 

Pocock, The Machicviiiun Moment. Florenttnt Pohlieal Thought and ike Atkniic 
Republuan Tradiiion (Princeton, 1975!, chs. j and 11. 

‘‘’First published i622;ed. F.J, Levy (Indianapolis, 1972). 

^ Btlow, pp, 54-56, 

tg. J, S, .A. Adimson, 'The F,n^ish nobilit> and the projfcted scttlemtnt of 1647,*’ 
HistoriiaiJouryyal \xx, 5 {1987), pp. 567-602, 
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basic reality that they no longer possessed baronial power; they were 
not the masters of armies. This was his explanation of the fail of the 
monarchy and the I louse of Lords; neither the king nor the peerage 
controlled armies because the sword had passed into the hands of 
independent proprietors, freeholders and gentlemen, who when 
assembled in armies necessarily behaved in ways which were revolu¬ 
tionary because neither monarchy nor nobility controlled them. 

The central significance of The Comnwnmalth of Oceana, and the 
central reason for regarding its author as a creative genius, is not that 
it is utopian or republican, but that it confronts the problem of de facto 
authority by offering, for the first time in intellectual history, an 
explanation of the English Civil Wars as a revolution, produced by the 
erosion of one political structure and the substitution of another 
through processes of long-term social change. Against this interpreta¬ 
tion recent historians have mounted a persistent and damaging 
offensive, but their need to do so indicates that Harrington is not a 
trivial but a pivotal figure in the history of English political thought 
and historiography. His explanation situates an English revolution in 
the context of European history as a whole, from the citizen armies of 
the ancient republics through the legions of the emperors and their 
replacement by settlements of Gothic mercenaries turned feudal 
tenants, to the reconquest of England by its own proprietors with 
swords in their hands and no task before them other than the institu¬ 
tion of a well-ordered republic. At this point, however, we encounter 
two features of Harrington's vision of contemporary society which are 
crucial if we wish to situate it in history and see what became of it. 

The first is that he had no conception of a standing army. The term 
indeed occurs in his writings," but does not bear the meaning of an 
army maintained by a state possessing the financial and bureaucratic 
resourcffi necessary to feed, arm and pay it. He did not think that the 
state (with the possible exception of the Outch republic) possessed 
those resources,"^ and indeed the Cromwellian Army was a revolu¬ 
tionary force because it was less an army maintained by the state than 
an army in search of a state which could either maintain it or pay it off. 
The armies of his day were still hordes wandering on the face of the 
land, and if they were to become settled political societies the ques¬ 
tion was whether they would be the military colonists of an emperor, 

Below, pp. 251—c* 44 — . 
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the feudal tenants of a “Gothic” king and nobility, or the armed 
citizens of a republic. He was hopeful that the English armies would 
act as the last-men honed because he thought of them as already 
independent proprietors who had taken up arms. We reach the limits 
of his analysis when we see he thought there was no w'ay of maintain¬ 
ing a military class other than settling it on the land. By the time he 
died, twenty years after Oceana, the slate was developing the financial 
capacity to maintain permanent armies; twenty years later still, the 
growth of this capacity was becoming a key to a new historical analysis 
of politics."’^ Without I larriiigton, this analysis could not have taken 
shape; but the course of history left him as the author of the antithesis 
in a new historical dialectic, in which his heirs were spokesmen for 
the citizen as opposed to the professional army. 

There is a second, and deeper, ejcplanation of why he failed as a 
prophet and survived only as a critic of historical development. The 
discovery that the English peerage had once been a feudal and 
baronial aristocracy, but were so no longer, encouraged him to sup¬ 
pose that their power had consisted only in their control over feudal 
subtenants and had vanished with it. Because England was no longer 
a feudal society there could never again be a herediury aristocracy or 
the kind of kingship that went with it; to restore the Stuan line - as by 
1659 he clearly saw was about to happen^** - would be to restore a 
monarchy even more unstable than the “Gothic” had been. We can 
see that he failed to perceive that the power of a courtly monarchy and 
a landed aristocracy was patronal as well as feudal, resting on that 
whole edifice of patron and client, interest and connexion, benefit and 
gratitude, service and office, association and affection, influence and 
deference, court and country, and so on and on, which was to hold 
England together and provide its cement of value for a veiy long time 
to come. It was this nexus of government which was restored in 1660, 
and then reinforced and modernized by Williamite and Hanoverian 
monarchy, so cffecnvcly as to permit the growth of the revisionist 
historiography which presents the Civil Wars and Interregnum not as 
the revolution Harrington thought them to be, but as a devastating 
series of contingencies and accidents. He was so far from giving 
patronage its due as to be very untypical of the gentry to which he 
belonged, all of whose members knew what a court was for, no matter 

Pocockj MiwhiavfUian ch. 12. 
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how heartily they disliked its inhabitants. Eighteenth-century England 
was to be ruled by a combination of patronage and commerce; Har¬ 
rington’s heirs attacked this “court” in the name of “country” values. 


Political philosophy and A System of Politics 

I'he paradox of Harrington is that he went deeper into historical 
analysis than any English writer before him, with the intention of 
showing the way out of history and nearer to ideal freedom. lake Karl 
Marx, he thought that history' was ending and history about to begin. 
His way of putting it was by saying that, with the collapse of feudal 
society and the return to property so widely distributed as to permit a 
republic of equals - this did not mean an equality of all males or all 
human beings - European men were leaving behind “the goods of 
fortune” and returning to “the goods of the mind,” When there was 
so little power that those possessing it were preoccupied with main¬ 
taining their control over the lives of others, they were vulnerable to 
the contingencies of history and could not look beyond them. When 
power was widely distributed, a multitude of patriarchs (this is what 
they are) could occupy themselves with sharing and exercising the 
capacity of intellect to direct the lives of free men. This history of 
property moved men into and out of the dictatorship of fortune. 

What is “utopian” about Oceana therefore arises from the confron¬ 
tation between history and the freedom of political reason (which 
Harrington traces back to the Book of Exodus)."'’ Freedom is to be 
attained by systematizing the exercise of intelligence among citizens 
associated in a commonwealth, republic or polis; a community as 
large as England is to have the form of a city state. The elaborate 
orders of Oceana are designed to involve all citizens in the process 
of pohtical decision and to distribute the exercise of intelligence 
among them, These “orders” are very largely concerned with regulat¬ 
ing the relations between a political aristocracy or “few,” and a politi¬ 
cal democracy or “many”; partly for the class reason that Harrington 
thought government must be exercised by the leisured as well as the 
industrious, partly for the philosophical reason that he thought the 
mind s activity in reflection was sharply different from its activity in 
decision. A psychology of reason and passion lies behind this, and 

Below, pp, 71-73, 198^ zoi. 
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therefore behind the “utopian” {in the sense of “impracticable”) 
proposal to separate a reflective senate, which may distinguish but 
never decide between alternative courses of action, from a decisive 
popular assembly, which must decide between them by casting ballots 
in silence without ever debating. The comic character Epimonus here 
protests that ballotting Venetians are dehumanized automata, whereas 
in the old English parliament men might “know and be known” by 
conversing and learning from each other.''^ The question is how far 
the processes of reason may be systematized and separated from the 
individual as an intelligent personality. 

We encounter here what is Platonic, and at the same time disput- 
ably Christian, about Harrington’s thought: his equation of God with 
pure intelligence, and man as the vehicle of that intelligence’s 
presence in the organic and material world. In orthodox Christianity 
the mode of that presence was Christ the incarnate Logos, but in 
Harrington it shows signs of becoming property - the means by which 
God establishes men in the earth and gives them the opportunity of 
knowing and ruling it and one another, thus becoming like him and 
sharing his nature,''^ Gerrard W’instanlcy shared this perception, but 
thought that when the land was held in common Christ would be 
incarnate in all humans alike.^" The more aristocratically minded 
Harrington maintained differences of political functioning between 
the otherwise equal proprietors, and his community is therefore more 
political and more Platonic than Winstaniey’s; but Oceana is to be a 
collaborative perfection of human reason, which will make men like 
God and typify the return of Christ. 


There is one theological problem here, and one philosophical, 
Does the republic substitute itself for Christ’s kingdom, thus subvert¬ 
ing the existence of any church distinct from political society? Both 
Hobbes and Harrington seem to have looked on Christ as returning 
to restore the theocracy God had exercised in Israel, thus raising 
the question whether the Son added anything to the Father.^' For 
Hobbes ^e political form of this theocracy had been monarchy, but 
for Harrington it had been a republic, in origin as much Gentile as 
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Israelite; there may have been something in Richard Baxter’s sus¬ 
picion that he aimed to restore “the religion of old Rorue.”^^ 
Philosophically, it has been argued by the most recent scholars that 
Harrington failed to sustain the position of an “ancient” political 
philosopher, for whom the republic was the perfectioii of political 
intelligence for the contemplation and government of human 
existence, and moved significantly towards becoming a “modem,” for 
whom intelligence is incapable of knowing any ultimate realit>' and 
confined in politics to the adjustment of conflicts of interest between 
necessarily finite and imperfect human beings.''^ This view of politics 
was most energetically advanced by Harrington’s critic Matthew 
Wren (who by the way wished to ground it on the supremacy of 
mobile property rather than land); is it to be unmasked in Harrington 
as well? 

The problem should be pursued by studying what he has to say 
about “interest” and about “legislation.” He tells us that “good 
orders will make us good men”^"'; does he mean that they will perfect 
our natures, giving us the Platomc “form” of political creatures which 
it is our nature to fulfil? Or does he mean merely (as he also sjys)-'^ 
that good laws will manipulate us into acting well, whether our 
natures are good or not? Good taws will be attained when it is no one’s 
“interest” to act against the “interest” of all; does this mean that the 
commonwealth is a coalition of morally finite interests, which the 
political intelligence must cajole into acting more or less in harmony? 
The question may be whether the intellect is capable of knowing final 
or only practical goods. In A System of Politics, where someone ~ the 
style suggests I larrington and not Toland - has set out to summarize 
(and thereby enlarge) Harrington’s entire theory in aphoristic form, 
the Platonic note is struck very strongly indeed. “ As the form of a man 
is the image of God, so the form of a government is the image of 
man”; in erecting a government men aim to act in the image of God 

Language and Titnf (New York. 1971, Chicago, 1989), pp. i+8-ioi, and “Contens fur 
the studj ofjamcs Hamngton,” // Pensiero Politico, Xt. 1 (1978). 

Williafti M, I.amont, Rtehard Baxltr and ike MtHniniunt (London, 1979}, p, 189. 1 differ 
from Lamnnt in holding that by “old Rome” Baxter meanr paifan rather than papal 
Rome. Cf. p. 6j helow. 
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and to contemplate themselves doing so; “the contemplation of form 
is astonishing to man, and has a kind of trouble or impulse 
accompanying it, that ejtalts his soul to God.”^^ This is a Platonic view 
of politics, and there is no way round it. But there arc obstacles in a 
world imperfectly formed. In matten of religion, most men can be 
neither saints nor atheists; they need a religion but are not autono¬ 
mous enough to furnish their own.^^ In matters of politics, there can 
be no republic of all mankind, and competing republics will practice 
“reason of state” to further their competing interests; they must never 
confuse this with the reason that maintains them as forms of govern¬ 
ment.'^^ This is Machiavellian rather than Hobbesian; it depicts the 
imperfections of a Platonic cosmos. Harrington, so strangely indif¬ 
ferent to the philosophy of the seventeenth-century jurists and living 
at the last moment when it was possible to ignore the power of capital 
in the formation of states, contributed powerfully to the historical 
thinking of modernity, but did not step into it philosophically. This is 
his challenge to us as historians of political thought. 

Below, p. 173. Below, p. 283. "Below, pp. 286-87. 

Principal events in Harrington’s life 

1611 Bom January 3, son of Sir Sapeote Harrington of Upton, 
Northamptonshire, and Rand, Lincolnshire. 

1629 Gentleman commoner of Trinity College, Oxford. Studied 
with William Chillingworth, 

1631 Admitted to the Middle Tempie, Traveled in the Nether¬ 
lands and Italy; visited Venice and Rome, 

1639 Accompanied Charles I to Scodand. 

1642 Outbreak of First Civil War, 

1647 Becomes Groom of the Bedchamber to Charles 1, In his 
household at Holmby, Carisbrooke and Hurst Castle. 

1649 Removed from attendance on the King. Charles I executed 
on January 30. Harrington’s movements unknown. The 
Engagement controversy begins. 
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1651 Thomas Hobbes publishes Leviathan. Battle of Worcester, 

1651 Ejection of the Rump Parliament. 

1653 The Parliament of Saints. 

1654 Oliver Cromwell Lord Protector. Discontent of some offi¬ 
cers. Possible commencement of Harrington’s work on 
Oceana. 

1656 Publication of Hobbes’s Six Lessons to the Prufesson of 
Matkematks, Nedham’s 'ITie txceiiency of a Free Slate, Vane’s 
A Healing Question, and (between September and Novem¬ 
ber) The CommonrveaUh of Oceana. 

1657 Matthew Wren’s Considerations upon Air, Harrington’s Com- 
monwealih of Oceana. 1 larrington’s The Prerogative of Popular 
Cevemnient bought for the Thomason collection. 

1658 Death of Oliver Cromwell. 

1659 Harrington’s Hie Art of Lawgiving and other writings. 
Richard Baxter’s A Holy Commonwealth. Meetings of the 
Rota Club. 

1660 Milton’s The Ready and Easy If ay to Estahlish a Free Com- 
monmealtk. Restoration of Charles 11. 

1661 Probably working on A System of Politics. Arrested Decem¬ 
ber 28. 

i66z Released after physical and nervous collapse. Resides in 
Westminster, 

1677 Dies September 11, 

i 681 I lenry Neville’s Plato Redivivus. 

1698 Andrew Fletcher’s Discourse of Government with Relation to 
Militias. 

1700 John 'Poland publishes The Oceana and Other Works of James 
Harrington. 
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TantaJus a kbris siticns fugienda captat 
Flumlna: nuid rides? mufato nomine, de tc 
Fabuia nairatur. 

Horace 
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The Commonwealth of England, 
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Epistle to the Reader 


Sir, 

If this writing be not acceptable, here is already enough, and too 
much of it; but if it be, it is but a rough draft, for I have not been yet 
two years about it, nor ever saw aU or half my papers together. And 
now, in the bringing them to light, they have been dispersed into three 
presses where, because I could not be present at them all, I was 
present at none, by which means the weakness of my performance 
hath been so strangely managed for the worse, that 1 am quite out of 
countenance at my work, which, the ensuing errors mended, will not 
be perfect, but not mended, is not to be understood. Wherefore let 
me entreat you, before you cast away the time in beginning to read, 
that you mend the faults according unto the ensuing corrections, 
which done, I dare promise you that if I have not made you a good 
flight, I have sprung you the best quany; for though the discourses be 
full of crudities, the model hath had perfect concoction. 

[Three pages of errata follow. They include the ‘spaniel’ message 
discussed on pp. 7-10 of Harrington: 1977.) 



The Introduction or Order of the Work 


(Jceana is saluted by the panegyrist after this manner; 

O the most blessed and fortunate of all countries Oceana! How 
deservedly hath Nature with the bounties of heaven and earth 
endowed thee, the ever fruitful womb not dosed with ice, nor 
dissolved by the raging star; where Ceres and Bacchus are 
perpetual twins. Thy woods are not the harbour of devouring 
beasts, nor thy continual verdure the ambush of serpents, but the 
food of innumerable herds and flocks, presenting thee thor 
shepherdess with distended dugs or golden fleeces. The wings of 
thy night involve thee not in the horror of darkness, but have still 
some white feather, and thy day is that for which we esteem life, 
the longest. 

But this ecstasy of Pliny’s {as is observed by Bertius)^ seemeth to 
allude as well unto Marpesia and Panopea, now provinces of this 
commonwealth, as unto Oceana herself. 

To speak of the people in each of these countries, this of Oceana, 
for so soft an one, is the most martial in the whole world. 

Let states that aim at greatness {saith Vcrulamius) take heed how 
their nobility and gentlemen do multiply too fast, for that maketh 


^ this pissige Liliegrcn’s note should be consulted (S, B. Liljegren.Jifamw/famhjt^wi 
Lord and Heidelberg, .92+. pp, 227-3.). h is not by either Pliny, but occurs in 
Auguito diata, probaWy by Eumenius and found in C. P/mii 
SciunJi Eptaolarum liir, XX . , , turn Wit Uaimihu! rt notii Henrid Supkam haac 
Cap. Banhiu AugastiBuAnm aena, 1650). It had been several times quoted 
by Camden, Selden and other Enfdish audiors of the seventteirth century. Liljegten was 
unable to find any allusion to it in the works of Pietre Bertivs. professor of geography at 
Leyden (1565-1619); perhaps H had Barthiusin mind. 
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The Commonwealth of Oceana 


the common subject grow to be a peasant and base swain, driven 
out of heart and in effect but a gentleman’s labourer, f^ven as you 
may sec in coppice woods, if you leave the staddles too thick, you 
shall never have clean underwood, but shrubs and bushes; so in 
countries, if the gentlemen be too many, the commons will be 
base, and you will bring it to that, that not the hundredth poll will 
be fit for an helmet, especially as to the infantry which is the nerve 
of an army; and so diere wilt be great population and little 
strength. This which I speak of hath been nowhere better seen 
than by comparing of Oceana and France, whereof Oceana 
though far less in territory and population hath been nevertheless 
an overmatch; in regard the middle people of Oceana make good 
soldiers, which the peasants in France do not. 

In which words,^ Venilamius (as Machiavel hath done before him) 
harps much upon a string which he hath not perfectly tuned, and that 
is the balance of dominion or property; as it followeth more plainly in 
his praise of 

the profound and admirable device of Panurgus King of Oceana, 
in making farms and houses of husbandry of a standard; that is, 
maintained with such a propornon of land unto them as may 
breed a subject to live in convenient plenty and no servile condi¬ 
tion, and to keep the plough in the hands of the owners and not 
mere hirelings; and thus indeed (saith he) you shall attain unto 
Vir^’s character which he gives of ancient Italy: terTupotem amis 
atque ubere glebae.^ 

But the ullage, bringing up a good soldiery, bringeth up a good 
commonwealth, which the author in the praise of Panurgus did not 
mind, nor Panurgus in deserving that praise; for where the owner of 
the plough comes to have the sword too, he will use it in defence of 
his own, whence it hath happened that the people of Oceana, in 

■^This and the following quotation are adapted (with the substitotior of fictitious for 
historical names) from a sin^e passage of Bacon’s essay ‘Of the True Greatness of 
Kingdoms and Estates’ (Spedding, The Worksv/Frann! Bacon, vol. vi, London, 1890, pp. 
+4<s-7). A Latin rerskin is in OeAugmeniis Samutnim, vin, iii, 3. See also The History of 
King Henty VH, Works, vol. VI, pp. qa-5. 

H breaks off his quotation from Bacon at the point vdiert the author goes on to note as 
‘almost peculiar to England, and hardly to be found anywhere else, except it be perhaps 
in Poland .,, the state of fret servants and attendants upon noblciricn and gendemen; 
which are no wrays inferior unto the yeomaniy far arms’. Bacon thought these ‘retinues’ 
highly conducive to military greatness, but this opinion would have conflicted with H’s 
Maehiavellism. Nor can it have seemed at all convincing in Cromwellian En^and. 
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proportion to their property, have been always free, and the genius of 
this nation hath ever had some resemblance with that of ancient Italy, 
which was wholly addicted unto commonwealths, and where Rome 
came to make the greatest account of her rustic tribes and to call her 
consuls from the plough. For in the way of parliaments, which was the 
government of this realm, men of country lives have been still 
entrusted with the greatest affairs and the people have constantly had 
an aversion from the ways of the court. Ambition, loving to be gay and 
to fawn, hath been a gallantry looked upon as having something of the 
livery, and husbandry or the country way of life, though of a grosser 
spinning, as the best stuff of a commonwealth, according unto 
Aristotle, agricolarum democratica reipuhlica optima., such an one being 
the most obstinate assertress of her liberty and the least subject unto 
innovation or turbulency."' Wherefore, dll the foundadons (as will be 
hereafter shown) were removed, this people was observed to be the 
least subject unto shakings and turbulency of any; whereas com¬ 
monwealths upon which the city life hath had the stronger influence, 
as Athens, have seldom or never been quiet, but at the best are found 
to have injured their own business by overdoing it. Whence the urban 
tribes ot Rome, consisting of the turba forms is, libertines that had 
received their freedom by manumission, were of no reputation in 
comparison of the rustics. It is true that with Venice it may seem to be 
otherwise, in regard the gentlemen (for so are all such called as have 
right unto that government) are wholly addicted unto the city life; but 
then the turha formsis, the secretaries, nttadim, with the rest of the 
populacy, are wholly excluded. Otherwise a commonwealth consisting 
but of one city would doubUess be stormy, in regard that ambition 
would be every man’s trade: but where it consisted! of a country, the 
plough in the hands of the owner findeth him a better catling, and 
produceth the most innocent and steady genius of a commonwealth 
such as is that of Oceana, 

-Marpesia, being the northern part of the same island, is the dry- 
nurse of a populous and hardy people, but where the staddles have 
been formerly too thick; whence their courage answered not unto 
then hardiness, except in the nobility, who governed that counny 


of its masses to the magJLtes 
qualities. The fomier characwristics are a^ those' 
stressed in If s succeeding sentences. 
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much after the manner of Poland, save that the king was not elective, 
till the people received their liberty, the yoke of the nobility being 
broken by the commonwealth of Oceana; which in grateful return is 
thereby provided with an inexhaustible magazine of auxiliaries. 
Panopea, the soft mother of a slothful and pusillanimous people, is a 
neighbour island, anciently subjected by the arms of Oceana; since 
almost depopulated for shaking the yoke, and at length replanted with 
a new race, But (through what virtues of the soil, or vice of the air 
soever it be) they come still to degenerate; wherefore seeing it is 
neither likely to yield men fit for arms, nor necessary it should, it had 
been the interest of Oceana so to have disposed of this province, 
being both rich in the nature of the soil and full of commodious ports 
for trade, that it might have been ordered for the best in relation unto 
her purse. Which in my opinion (if it had been thought upon in time) 
might have been best done by planting it with Jews, allowing them 
their own rites and laws, for that would have brought them suddenly 
from all parts of the world, and in sufficient numbers; and though the 
Jews be now altogether for merchandise, yet in the land of Canaan 
(since their exile from whence they have not been landlords) they 
were altogether for agriculture; and there is no cause why a man 
should doubt but, having a fruitful country and good ports too, they 
would be good at both. Panopea well peopled would be worth a matter 
of four millions dry rents, that is besides the advantage of the agri¬ 
culture and trade, which vrith a nation of that industry comes at least 
unto as much more. Wherefore Panopea, being farmed out unto the 
Jews and their heirs forever, for the pay of a provincial army to protect 
them during the term of seven years, and for two millions annual 
revenue from that time forward - besides the customs, which would 
pay the provincial army - would have been a bargain of such advan- 
Uge, both unto them and this commonwealth, as is not to be found 
otherwise by either. To receive the Jews after any other manner into a 
commonwealth were to maim it; for they of all nations never incorpor¬ 
ate but, taking up the room of a limb, are of no use or office unto the 
body, while they suck the nourishment which would sustain a natural 
and useful member. 

If Panopea had been so disposed of, that knapsack, with the 
Matpesian auxiliary, had been an inestimable treasure; the situation 
of these countries, being islands (as appears by Venice how advanta¬ 
geous such an one is to the like government), seemeth to have been 
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designed bj God for a commonwealth. And yet that, through the 
straitness of the place and defect of proper arms, can be no more than 
a commonwealth for preservation; whereas this, reduced unto the like 
government, is a commonwealth for increase, and upon the mightiest 
foundation that any hath been laid from the beginning of the world 
unto this day. 

/Ham arcta capims Septunus compete string!!: 

Ham autcm giauas captus cHfn/>/rfi!/ur ultth.’ 

The sea givetb law unto the growth of Venice, but the growth of 
Oceana giveth law unto the sea. 

These countries, having been anciently distinct and hostile king¬ 
doms, came by Morpheus the Marpesian, who succeeded by heredi¬ 
tary right unto the crown of Oceana, not only to be joined under one 
head, but to be cast, as it were by a charm, into that profound sleep 
which, broken at the length by the trumpet of civil war, hath produced 
those effects that have given the occasion unto the ensuing discourse, 
divided into four parts-. 

t. The Preliminaries, showing the principles of government. 

2. I he CouTicil of Legislators, showing the art of making a 
commonwealth. 

3 - The Alodel of the Commonwealth ol Oceana, showing the effect 
of such art. 

4. The Corollary, showing .some consequences of such a 
government. 

’ Liljef^tn dL-dartd himself unahJe to trace this quotation. 
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The Preliminaries, showing the Principles of 
Government^ 

Giannotti, the most excellent describer of the commonwealth of 
Venice, divideth the whole series of government into two times or 
periods/ The one ending with the !ibert>' of Rome, which was the 
course or empire, as I may call it, of ancient prudence, first discovered 
unto mankind by God himself in the fabric of the commonwealth of 
Israel, and afterward picked out of his footsteps in nature and 
unanimously followed by the Greeks and Romans, The other begin¬ 
ning with the arms of Caesar which, extinguishing liberty, were the 
transition of ancient into modem prudence, introduced by those 
inundations of Huns, Goths, Vandals, Lombards, Saxons which, 
breaking the Roman Empire, deformed the whole face of the world 
with those ill features of government which at this time are become 
far worse in these western parts, except Venice which, escaping the 
hands of the barbarians by virtue of her impregnable situation, hath 
had her eye fixed upon ancient prudence and is anained to a perfec¬ 
tion even beyond her copy. 

Relation being had unto these two times, government (to define it 
de jure or according to ancient prudence) is an art whereby a civil 
society of men is instituted and preserved upon the foundation of 
common right or interest, or (to follow Aristotle and Livy) it is the 
empire of laws and not of men. 


^The Preliminaries are in laet divided into two parts or chaptens, of which the second 
begins on p. 4^ below. 

Donato Giannotti, Libro dciia repubbima de' Viniztatti, in O^ere {Pisa, 1. p. 15 

Giannotri’s division applies to the history of Italy, not that of government in general, and 
the thought of the sentences ensuing above is very much H’s own. 
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And government (to define it de facto or according unto modem 
prudence) is an art whereby some man, or some few men, subject a 
city or a nation, and rule it according unto his or their private interest; 
which, because the laws in such cases are made according to the 
interest of a man or of some few families, may be said to be the empire 
of men and not of laws. 

The former kind is that which Machiavel (whose books are neglec¬ 
ted) is the only politician that hath gone about to retrieve, and that 
Leviathan (who would have his book imposed upon the universities)' 
goes about to destroy. For it is (saith he) 

another error of Aristotle’s Politico, that in a well-ordered com¬ 
monwealth, not men should govern but the laws. What man that 
hath his natural senses, though he can neither write nor read, 
does not find himself governed by them he fears, and believes can 
kill or hurt him when he obeyeth not? Or who believes that the 
law can hurt him, which is but words and paper without the hands 
and swords of men?'' 

I confess that magistratus esi tex armaia\ the magistrate upon his bench 
is that unto the law, which a gunner upon his platform is unto his 
cannon. Nevertheless I should not dare to argue with a man of any 
ingenuity after this manner. An whole army, though they can neither 
write nor read, are not afraid of a platform, which they know is but 
earth or stone, nor of a cannon which, without a hand to give fire unto 
it, is but cold iron; therefore a whole army is afraid of one man. But of 
this kind is the ratiocination of Leviathan (as I shall show in divers 
places that come in my way) throughout his whole politics, or worse; 
as where he saith of Aristotle and of Cicero, of the Greeks and of the 
Romans, who lived under popular states, that they ‘derived those 
rights not from the principles of nature, but transcribed them into 
their books out of the practice of their own cornmonwealths, as gram¬ 
marians describe the rules of language out of poets’.^ Which is as if a 
man should tell famous I larvey that he tran.scribed his circulation of 
the blood not out of the principles of nature, but out of the anatomy of 
this or that body. 

■'Hobbes, ‘.A Review and C,ondusion' (Tuck ed,, Cambridge Terts in the 

of Political Thought, p, ,27): also pan II, ch. 30 (Tuck. p. 137). H had 
^reacl Hobbes’-i vindicadan of himself upon this point; see p. 3S, n. 31, below. 
L^aikan, rv, 40 (Tuck,p, 471), 

-'Umathan II i, (Tuck, pp. ,4^-50). The concluding wotds should read: ‘out of the 
praence of the time; or the rules of poem out of the poems of Homer and Virgil’, 
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To go on therefore with this preliminary- discourse, I shall divide it, 
according unto the two definitions of government relating unto Gian- 
notti’s two times, into two parts; the first treating of the principles of 
government in genera), and according to the ancients; the second 
treating of the late governments of Oceana in particular, and in that of 
modem prudence 

Government, according to the ancients and their learned disciple 
Machiavel, the only politician of later ages, is of three kinds: the 
government of one man, or of the bener son, or of the whole people; 
which by their more learned names are called monarchy, aristocracy, 
and democracy. These they hold, through their proneness to 
degenerate, to be all evil. For whereas they that govern should govern 
according to reason, if they govern according unto passion, they do 
that which they should not do. Wherefore, as reason and passion are 
two things, so government by reason is one thing and the corruption 
of government by passion is another thing, but not always another 
government; as a body that is alive is one thing, and a body that is 
dead is another thing, but not always another creature, though the 
corruption of one come at length unto the generation of another. The 
corruption then of monarchy is called tyranny; that of aristocracy, 
oligarchy; and that of democracy, anarchy. But legislators, having 
found these three governments at the best to be naught, have invented 
another consisting of a mixture of them all, which only is good. This is 
the doctrine of the ancients. 

But Leviathan is positive that they are ail deceived, and that there is 
no other government in nature than one of the three, as also that the 
flesh of them cannot stink, the names of their corruptions being but 
the names of men’s fancies; which will be understood when we are 
shown which of them was ^enatus populusque Romanus. 

To go mine own way, and yet to follow the ancients, the principles 
of governments are twofold: internal, or the goods of the mind, and 
external, or the goods of fortune. The goods of the mind are natural 
or acquired virtues, as wisdom, prudence and courage, etc. The 
goods of fortune are riches. There be goods also of the body, as 
health, beauty, strength, but these are not to be brought into account 
upon this score, because if a man or an anny acquire victory or 
empire, it is more from their discipline, arms, and courage, than from 
their natural health, beauty, or strength, in regard that a people 
conquered may have more of natural strength, beauty and health, and 
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yet find liiUe remedy. The principles of government then are in the 
goods of the mind, or in the goods of fortune. To the goods ot the 
mind answers aothorit}-; to the goods of fortune, power or empire. 
Wherefore Leviathan, dioogh he be right where he saith that ‘riclres 
are power’, is mistaken where he saith that ‘prudence, or the repu¬ 
tation ol prudence, is power’.^ For the learning or prudence of a man 
is no more power than the learning or prudence of a book or author, 
which is properly authority. learned writer may have authority, 
though he have no power; and a foolish magistrate may have powder, 
though he have otherwise no e.steeni or authority . The difference of 
these two i.s observed by Livy in Lvander, of whom saith he: regebat 
magis auctoritate <fuam mperioi he ruled rather by authority than 
power.'' 

To begin with riches, in regard that men are hung upon these, not 
of choice as upon the other, but of necessity and by the teeth: for as 
much as he who wanteth bread is his servant that will feed him, if a 
man thus feed an whole people, they are under hi.s empire. 

F.mptre is of two kinds, domestic and national, or foreign and 
provincial. 

Domestic empire is founded upon dominion. 

Dominion is property real or personal; that is to say in lands, or in 
money and goods. 

Lands, or the pans and parcels of a territory, are held by the 
proprietor or proprietors, lord or lords of it, in some proportion; and 
such (except it be in a city that hath little or no land, and whose 
revenue is in trade) as is the proportion or balance of dominion or 
property in land, such is the nature of the empire. 

If one man be sole landlord of a territory, or overbalance the 
people, for example, three pans m four, he is grand signor, for so the 
Turk is called from his property; and his empire is absolute 
monarchy. 

If the few or a nobility , or a nobility with the clergy, be landlords, or 
overbalance the people unto the like proportion, it makes the Gothic 


>. 10 (Tuck, pp. 62-3): ■riches ioined with liberaiitj- is power; because it 
^u«th fneiuts, and servants: without liberality, not so; because in this case thev 

prudence in the 

induct of peace or war, ts power; because to prudent men, we commit the govermaen, 
^orourselvcs,more wtllinjlj than toothers.’ 

Livy, ffistonanm, i, yii. 
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balance (to be shown at large in the second part of this discourse) and 
the empire is mixed monarchy, as that of Spain, Poland, and late of 
Oceana, 

And if the whole people be landlords, or hold the lands so divided 
among them, that no one man, or number of men, within the compass 
of the few or aristocracy, overbalance them, the empire (without the 
interposition of force) is a commonwealth. 

If force be interposed in any of these three cases, it must either 
frame the government unto the foundation, or the foundation unto 
the government, or, holding the government not according unto the 
balance, it is not natural but violent; and therefore, if it be at the 
devotion of a prince, it is tyTanny; if at the devotion of the few, 
oligarchy; or if in the power of the people, anarchy; each of which 
confusions, the balance standing otherwise, is but of short continu¬ 
ance, because against the nature of the balance which, not destroyed, 
destroyeth that which opposeth it. 

But there be certain other confusions which, being rooted in the 
balance, are of longer continuance and of greater horror: as first, 
where a nobility holdeth half the property, or about that proportion, 
and the people the other half; in which case, without altering the 
balance, there is no remedy but the one must eat out the other, as the 
people did the nobility in Athens, and the nobility the people in 
Rome. Secondly, when a prince holdeth about half the dominion, and 
the people the other half - which was the case of the Roman 
emperors, planted partly upon their military colonies and partly upon 
the senate and the people - the government becometh a very sham¬ 
bles both of the princes and the people. Somewhat of this nature are 
certain governments at this day, which are said to subsist by con¬ 
fusion. In this case to fix the balance is to entail misery; but in the 
three former not to fix it is to lose the government. Wherefore, it 
being unlawful in Turkey that any should possess land but the grand 
signor, the balance is fixed by the law, and that empire firm. Nor, 
though the kings often feU, was the throne of Oceana known to shake, 
until the statute of alienations broke the pillars, by giving way unto the 
nobility to sell their estates. Si terra recedat. Ionium Aegaeo frangat 
mare.^ Lacedaemon, while she held unto her division of land made by 
Lycurgus, was immovable, but breaking that, could stand no longer. 

^ Lucan^ lines 
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This tdnd of law fixing the balance in lands is called agrarian, and was 
first introduced by God himself, who divided the land of Canaan unto 
his people by lots, and is of such virtue that, wherever it hath held, 
that government hath not altered, except by consent; as in that 
unparalleled example of the people of Israel, when being in liberty 
they would needs choose a king. But without an agrarian, govern¬ 
ment, whether monarchical, aristocratical or popular, hath no long 
lease. 

For dominion personal or in money, it may now and then stir up a 
Melius or a Manlius, which, if the commonwealth he not provided 
with some kind of dictatorian power, may be dangerous, though it 
have been seldom or never successful; because unto property prod¬ 
ucing empire, it is required that it should have some certain root or 
foothold, which, except in land, it cannot have, being otherwise as it 
were upon the wing. 

Nevertheless, in such cities as subsist most by trade and have little or 
no land, as Holland and Genoa, the balance of treasure may be equal 
unto that of land in the cases mentioned. 

But Leviathan, though he seems to skew at antiquity, following his 
furious master Cameades, hath caught hold of the public sword, unto 
which he reduceth all manner and matter of government; as where he 
affirms ‘the opinion that any monarch receiveth his power by 
covenant, that is to say upon condition, to proceed from want of 
understanding this easy truth, that covenants, being but words and 
breath, have no force to oblige, contain, constrain or protect any man, 
but what they have from the public sword’.’ But as he said of the law' 
that without this sword it is hut paper, so he might have thought of 
this sword that without an hand it is but cold iron. The hand which 
hoJdeth this sword is the militia of a nation; and the militia of a nation 
is either an army in the field, or ready for the field upon occasion. But 
an army is a beast that hath a great belly and must be fed; wherefore 
this will come unto what pastures you have, and what pastures you 
have will come unto the balance of property, without which the public 
sword is but a name or mere spitfrog. Wherefore, to set that which 
Leviathan saith of arms and of contracts a litde straighter: he that can 
graze this beast with the great belly, as the Turk doth his timariors, 

h*v * * ‘ ^ ‘it hW to 
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may welJ deride him that imagines be received his povver by covenant, 
or is obliged unto any such toy; it being in this case only that 
covenants are but words and breath. But if the property of the nobility 
stocked with their tenants and retainers be the pasture of that beast, 
the ox knows his master’s crib; and it is impossible for a king in such a 
constitution to reign otherwise than by covenant; or if he break it, it is 
words that come to blows, 

‘But’, saith he, ‘when an assembly of men is made sovereign, then 
no man imagineth any such covenant to have passed in the institu¬ 
tion.’ But what was that by Publicola, of appeal unto the people, or 
that whereby the people had their tribunes? Fie, saith he, ‘nobody is 
so dull as to say that the people of Rome made a covenant with the 
Romans, to hold the sovereignty on such ot such conditions; which 
not performed, the Romans might depose the Roman people’.'" In 
which there be remarkable things; for he holdeth the commonwealth 
of Rome to have consisted of one assembly, whereas it consisted of 
the senate and the people. That they were not upon covenant, 
whereas every law enacted by them was a covenant between them. 
That the one assembly was made sovereign, whereas the people, who 
only were sovereign, were such from the beginning, as appears by the 
ancient style of their covenants or laws; cemuere paired, jusstl popului. 
That a council, being made sovereign, cannot be made such upon 
conditions; whereas the decemviri, being a council that was made 
sovereign, was made such upon conditions. That all conditions or 
covenants making a sovereign, the sovereign being made, are void; 
whence it must follow, that the decemvirs, being made, were ever 
after the lawful government of' Rome, and that it was unlawful for the 
commonwealth of Rome to depose the decemvirs; as also that Cicero, 
if he vmt otherwise out of his commonwealth, did not write out of 
nature. But to come unto others that see more of this balance. 

You have Aristotle full of it in divers places, especially where he 
saith that 

Immoderate wealth, as where one man or the few have greater 
possessions than equality or the frame of the commonwealth will 
bear, is an occasion of sedition, which ends for the greater part in 
monarchy; and that for this cause the ostracism hath been 
received in divers places, as in Argos and Athens. But it were 
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better to prevent the growth in the beginning, than, when it hath 
gotten head, to seek the remedy of such an evil/' 

Machiavet hath missed it very narrowly and more dangerously; for 
not fully perceiving that if a commonwealth be galled by the gentry, it 
is by their overbalance, he speaks of the gentry as hostile to popular 
governments, and of popular governments as hostile unto the gentry, 
and makes us believe, that the people in such are so enraged against 
them, that where they meet a gentleman they kill him; which can 
never be proved by any one example, unless in civil war, seeing that 
even in Switz the gentry^ are not only safe, but in honour. But the 
balance as 1 have laid it down, though unseen by Machiavel, is that 
which imerpreteth him, and that which he confirmeth by his judg¬ 
ment in many other as well as in this place, where he concludes that 

be who will go about to make a commonwealth where there be 
many gentlemen, unless he first destroy them, undertakes an 
impossibility: and he who goes about to introduce monarchy 
where the condition of the people is equal shall never bring it to 
pass, unless he cull out such of them as are the most turbulent 
and ambitious, and make them gendetnen or noblemen, not in 
name but in effect, that is by enriching them with lands, castles, 
and treasures, that may gain them power amongst the rest and 
bring in the rest unto dependence upon themselves, to the end 
that, they maintaining their ambition by the prince, the prince 
may maintain his power by them,'- 

Wberefore, as in this place I agree with Machiavel that a nobility or 
gentry, overbalancing a popular government, is the utter bane and 
destruction of it; so I shall show in another that a nobility or gentry in 
a popular govemment, not overbalancing it, is the very life and soul of 
it. 

By what hath been said, it should seem that wc may lay aside 


"Anstotle, Po/Kirs, v, iii. Sir Ernest Barker’s nanslarion (The Poliiin c/AnsMlr, Oxlord. 
IQ46, p. 208) runs: ‘The presence of some form of superiority becomes an occasion for 
sedition when a person, or body of persons, is in a position of strength which is too ^cat 
for the state and more than a match for the strength of the general body of ciri/ens. Such 
a position usually results in a monarchy, or in a “dynastic” oligarchy, [t is for this reason 
that, in a number of states, a policy of ostracism comes to be used. Argos and .Athens are 
examples. But it is a better policy to begin by ensuring that there shall be no such 
persons of outstanding eminence, than first tu ailow them to arise and then to attempt a 
remedy afterwards.’ 

Machiavel!ij /?i;(u[>ryMopfj pfrVnfi dfia dll TitoLrvio^ U 5S- 
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farther disputes of the public sword, or of the right of the militia, 
which, be the government what it will or let it change how it can, is 
inseparable from the overbalance in dominion, nor, if otherwise stated 
by law or custom - as in the commonwealth of Rome {consules line lege 
curiata rem militarem altingere non f^otuerunl)’^ where, the people hav¬ 
ing the sword, the nobility came to have the overbalance - availeth it 
to other end than destruction; for as a building swaying from the 
foundation must fall, so the law swaying from reason, and the militia 
from the balance of dominion, .^nd so much for the balance of 
national or domestic empire, which is in dominion. 

The balance of foreign or provincial empire is of a contrary nature. 
A man may as well say that it is unlawful for him who hath made a fair 
and honest purchase to have tenants as for a government that hath 
made a just progress and enlargetneni of itself to have provinces. But 
how a province may be justly acquired appertained! to another place. 
In this I am to show no more than how or upon what tind of balance it 
is to be held; in order whereunto, 1 shall first show upon what kind of 
balance it is not to be held. It hath been said that national or 
independent empire, of what kind soever, is to be e5:efcised by them 
that have the proper balance of dominion in the nation; wherefore 
provincial or dependent empire is not to be exercised by them that 
have the balance of dominion in the province, becau.se that would 
bring the government from provincial and dependent to national and 
independent. Absolute monarchy, as that of the Turk, neither plan- 
teth her people at home nor abroad, otherwise than as tenants for life 
or at will, wherefore her national and her provincial government is all 
one. But in governments that admit the citizen or subject unto 
dominion in lands, the richest are they that share most of the power at 
home, whereas the richest among the provincials, though native sub- 
jccLs or citizens that have been transplanted, are least admitted to the 
government abroad; for men, like flowers or roots, being transplanted 
take after the soil wherein they grow. Wherefore the commonwealth 
of Rome, by planting colonies of her citizens within the bound of 
Italy, took the best way of propagating herself and naturalising the 
country; whereas if she had planted such colonies without the bounds 
of Italy, it would have aliened the citizens and given a root to liberty 
abroad, that might have sprung up foreign or savage and hostile to 

^ *Ci<.ero, Oraito dt ajp-ana, ii, jdi, 30 (at. Tulh, Cicervms Oralioaa, ed. A. C. Clark, 
Oxford, IQ09). consull, si legem curiatam rxitl habet, altingere rem militarem non licetr 
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her; wherefore she never made any such dispersion of herself and her 
strength until she was under the yoke of her emperors who, dis¬ 
burdening themselves of the people as having less apprehension of 
what they could do abroad than at home, took a contrary course. 

The Mamelukes^"’ (which, dll any man show me the contrary. 1 
shall presume to have been a commonwealth consisting of an army, 
whereof the common soldier was the people, the commission-officer 
the senate, and the general the prince) were foreigners, and by nation 
Circassians, that governed Egypt; wherefore these never durst plant 
themselves upon dominion, which, grtrwing naturally up into the 
national interest, must have dissolved the foreign yoke in that 
province. 

The like in some sort may be said of Venice, the government 
whereof is usually mistaken; for Venice, though she do not take in the 
people, never excluded them, I’his commonwealth, the orders 
whereof are the most democratical or popular of all others, in regard 
of the exquisite rotation of the senate, at the first institution took in 
the whole people; they that now live under the government without 
participation of it are such as have since either voluntarily chosen so 
to do, or w'ere subdued by arms. WTerefore the subject of Venice is 
governed by provinces, and the balance of dominion not standing, as 
hath been said, with provincial government - as the Mamelukes durst 
not cast their government upon this balance in their provinces, lest 
the national interest should have rooted out the foreign - so neither 
dare the Venetians take in their subjects upon this balance, lest the 
foreign interest should root out the national, which is that of the three 
thousand now governing, and by diffusing the commonwealth 
throughout her territories, lose the advantage of her situation, by 
which in a great part she subsisteth. And such also is the government 
of the Spaniard in the Indies, unto which he deputeth natives of his 
own country, not admitting tlie Creolios unto the government of those 
provinces though descended from Spaniards, 

But if a prince or a commonwealth may hold a territory that is 
foreign in this, it may be asked why he may not hold one that is native 
in like manner? 7 o which I answer: because he can hold a foreign by a 
native territory, but not a native by a foreign; and as hitherto I have 
showTi what is not the provincial balance, so by this answer it may 

'^‘Matnaiucs’ in both first editiems. 
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appear what it is, namely the overbalance of a native territorv' to a 
forei|^; for as one country balanceth itself by the distribution of 
property according unto the proportion of the same, so one country 
overbaUnceth another by advantage of divers kinds. For example, the 
commonwealth of Rome overbalanced her provinces by the vigour of 
a more excellent government opposed unto a crazier, or by a more 
exquisite militia opposed unto one inferior in courage or discipline. 
The like was that of the Mamelukes, being an hardy, unto the Egyp¬ 
tians that were a soft people. . 4 nd the balance of a situation is in this 
kind of wonderful effect, seeing the king of Denmark, being none of 
the most potent princes, is able at the Sound to take toll of the 
greatest; and as this king by the advantage of the land can make the 
sea tributary, so Venice, by the advantage of the sea, in whose arms 
she is impregnable, can make the land to feed her gulf. For the 
colonies in the Indies, they are yet babes that cannot live without 
sucking the breasts of their mother-cities, hut such as 1 mistake, if 
when they come of age they do not wean themselves; which causeth 
me to wonder at princes that delight to be exhausted in that way. .'\nd 
so much for the principles of power, whether national or provincial, 
domestic or foreign; being such as are external, and founded in the 
goods of fortune. 

I come unto the principles of authority, which are internal and 
founded upon the goods of the mind. These the legislator that can 
unite in his government with those of fonune, cometh nearest unto 
the work of God, whose government consisteth of heaven and earth; 
which w'as said by Plato, though in different words, as ‘when princes 
should be philosophers, or philosophers princes, the world would be 
happy’; and saith Solomon, There is an evil which 1 have seen under ike 
sun, which proceedeth from the ruler. Enitnvero necjue nohiiem, necjue 
ingenuum, nee libeninum quidem armis praeponere regia utiliias esi. Folly is 
set in great dignity and the rich (either in virtue and wisdom, in the 
goods of the mind, or those of fortune, upon that balance which giveth 
them a sense of the national interest) sit in low places, I have seen 
servants upon horses, and princes walking as servants upon ike earth. Sad 
complaints, that the principles of power and authority, the goods of 

"The biblicil passages are from Ecclesiastes, lo: 5-7; the Latin insertion from Tacitus, 
Gentiante, 44, quoted by Grotitis in his Annotalioaes in ft/ui Testarntnium veitb reference 
to this very passage from Ecclesiastes, t.itjegrcn in his note considers this highly reveal¬ 
ing of H s methods of composition. He does, however, cite Grodus\ name in the margin 
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the mind and of fortune, do not meet and twine in the wreath or 
erow'll oi empire! WTierefore if we have antihing ot pictv' or of 
prudence, let us raise ourselves out of the mire of private interest unto 
the contemplation of virtue, and pul an hand unto the removal of this 
evil from under the sun: this evil against which no government that is 
not secured can be good; this evil from which the government that is 
secure must he perfect, Solomon tells us tliat the cause of it is from 
the ruler: from those principles of power which, balanced upon 
earthly trash, exclude the heavenly treasures of virtue, and that 
influence of it upon government which is authority. We have 
wandered the earth to find out the balance of power; but to find out 
that of authority we must ascend, as I said, nearer heaven, or to the 
image of (iod which is the soul of man. 

The soul of man (whose life nr motion is perpetual contempladon 
or thought) is the mistress of two potent rivals, the one reason, the 
other passion, that are in continual suit; and according as she gives up 
her will to these or either of them, is the felicity or misery which man 
partakes in this mortal life. 

For as whatever was passion in the contemplation of a man, being 
brought forth by his will into action, is vice and the bondage of sin; so 
whatever was reason in the contemplation of a man, being brought 
forth by his will into action, is virtue and the freedom of soul. 

Again, as those actions of a man that were sin, acquire unto himself 
repentance or shame, and affect others with scorn or pity; so those 
actions of a man that are virtue, acquire unto himself honour, and 
upon others authority. 

Now government is no other than the soul of a nation or city; 
wherefore that which was reason in the debate of a commonW'ealth, 
being brought forth by the result,'^ must be virtue; and for as much as 
the soul of a city or nation is the sovereign power,her virtue must be 
law. But the government whose law is virtue, and whose virtue is law, 
IS the same whose empire is authority, and whose authority^ is empire. 

Again, if the liberty of a man consist in the empire of his reason, the 
absence whereof would betray him unto the bondage of his passions; 
then the liberty of a commonwealth consisieth in the empire of her 

at this point (1656, both C and P, p. 10), and perhaps the crucial point is that Grotius 
introduced the reference to arms and that H’s eye singled it out. 

‘*The words ‘debate’ arid ‘result’ first occur here. 

'^t;f. LmatAun, it, ij (Tuck, pp. 153-3). 
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laws, the absence whereof would betray her unto the lusts of tyrants; 
and these I conceive to be the principles upon which Aristotle and 
Livy (injuriously accused by Leviathan for not writing out of nature) 
have grounded their assertion that a commonwealth is an empire of 
laws and not of men. But they must not carry it so. For, saith he, ‘the 
liberty whereof there is sc frequent and honourable mention in the 
histories and philosophy of the ancient Greeks and Romans, and the 
writings and discourses of those that from them have received all their 
teaming in the politics, is not the liberty of particular men, but the 
liberty of the commonwealth’/''' He might as well have said that the 
estates of particular men in a commonwealth are not the riches of 
particular men, but the riches of the commonwealth; for equality of 
estates causcth equality of power, and equality of power is the liberty 
not only of the cornmonwealth, but of every man. But sure a man 
would never be thus irreverent with the great authors, and positive 
against all antiquity, without some certain demonstration of truth; and 
what is it? Why, ‘there is written on the turrets of the city of Lucca in 
great characters at this day the word LIBERT AS, yet no man can 
thence infer, that a particular man hath more liberty or immunity 
from the service of the commonwealth there, than in Constantinople. 
Whether a commonwealth be monarchical or popular, the freedom is 
the same.’'*' The mountain hath brought forth, and we have a litde 
equivocation! For to say that a Lucchese hath no more liberty or 
immunity from the laws of Lucca than a Turk hath from those of 
Constantinople, and to say that a Lucchese hath no more liberty or 
immunity by the laws of Lucca than a Turk hath by those of Constan¬ 
tinople, are pretty different speeches. The first may be said of all 
governments alike, the second scarce of any two; much less of these, 
seeing it is known that whereas the greatest bashaw is a tenant, as well 
of his head as of his estate, at the will of his lord, the meanest 
Lucchese that hath land is a freeholder of both, and not to be con¬ 
trolled but by the law; and that framed by every private man unto no 
other end (or they may thank themselves) than to protect the liberty of 
every private man, which by that means comes to be the liberty of the 
commonwealth. 

But seeing they that make the laws in commonwealths are but men, 
the main question seems to be how a commonwealth comes to be an 

'^LtviatHan, a, zi (Tucl, p, 149), Ibid. 
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empire of laws and not of men? or how the debate or result of a 
commonwealth is so sure to be according unto reason, seeing they 
who debate and they who resolve be but men. And ‘as often as reason 
is against a man, so often will a man be against reason’. 

This is thought to be a shrewd saying, but will do no harm; for be it 
so that reason is nothing but interest, there be divers interests, and so 
divers reasons. 

As first, there is private reason, which is the interest of a private 
man. 

Secondly, there is reason of state, which is the interest (or error, as 
was said by Solomon) of the ruler or rulers, that is to say of the prince, 
of the nobility, or of the people. 

Thirdly, there is that reason which is the interest of mankind or of 
the whole. 

Now if we sec even in those natural agents that want sense, that as 
in themselves they have a law which directeth tliem, in the means 
whereby they tend to their own perfection, so likewise that 
another law there is, which toueheth them as they are sociable 
parts united into one body, a law which bindeth them each to 
serve unto others’ good, and all to prefer the good of the whole, 
before whatsoever their own particular; as when stones or heatv 
things forsake their ordinary' wont or centre, and fly upwards, as if 
they heard themselves commanded to let go the good they 
privately wish, and to relieve the present disire.ss of natnre in 
common.^^ 

There is a common right, law of nature, or interest of the whole, 
which is more excellent, and so acknowledged to be by the agents 
themselves, than the right or interest of the parts only. 

\Mierefore though it may be truly said that the creatures are 
naturally carried forth unto their proper utility or profit, that 
ought not to be taken in too general a sense; seeing divers ofthem 
abstain from their own profit, cither in regard of those of the 
same kind, or at the least of their voung,*^ 


^^These words are ililidzed, as iff! had meant them to he read as a quotahon They have 
a Hobbesian flavour 

Hooker, The Lutps oj Polity, i, 5 

^^Grodus, Dc Jure BdL ac Padi, Froles^tmcna {Amsterdam, 1646) fo. 4r : 'Quod erpo 
dicitur natura animal ad soab tannjm utilitatcs ferri, ita universe sumnim 
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Mankind then must either be less just than the creature, or 
acknowledge also his common interest to be common right. And if 
reason be nothing else but interest, and the interest of mankind be the 
right interest, then the reason of mankind must be right reason. Now 
compute well, for if the interest of popular government come the 
nearest unto the interest of mankind, then the reason of popular 
government must come the nearest unto right reason. 

But it may be said that the difficulty remains yet; for be the interest 
of popular government right reason, a man doth not look upon reason 
as it is right or wrong in itself, but as it makes for him or against him; 
wherefore unless you can show such orders of a government as, like 
those of God in nature, shall be able to constrain this or that creature 
to shake off that inclination which is more peculiar unto it and take up 
that which regards the common good or interest, all this is to no more 
end than to persuade every man in a popular government not to carve 
himself of that which he desires most, but to be mannerly at the public 
table, and give the best frcan himself unto decency and the common 
interest. But that such orders may be established as may, nay must, 
give the upper hand in all cases unto common right or interest, 
notwithstanding the nearness of that which sticks unto every man in 
private, and this in a way of equal certainty and facility, is known even 
unto girls, being no other than those that are of common practice with 
them in divers cases. For example, two of them have a cake yet 
undivided, which was given between them. That each of them there¬ 
fore may have that which is due, ‘Divide’, says one unto the other, 
‘and I will choose; or let me divide, and you shall choose.’ If this be 
but once agreed upon, it is enough; for the divident dividing 
unequally loses, in regard that the other takes the better half; where¬ 
fore she divides equally, and so both have right. 0 the depth of the 
wisdom of God> and yet (ke mouths of babes and suckling hath he set 
forth his strenph. That which great philosophers are disputing upon in 
vain is brought unto light by two silly girls: even the whole mystery of 
a commonwealth, which lies only in dividing and choosing; nor hath 
God (if his works in nature be understood) left so much unto mankind 


concedi non debet. Nam & caeterarum aniitiannum quaedam unliututn suarum 
studitim, parDm focruum saorum, partiin alicrum sibi congenerutii. respectu aliquatenas 
temperant: quod in lUis quidem procedere credimus, ei principia aliquo inteUi^nte 
CKtrinsccu^ -tirca actus h1io&, istis neutiquam difliciliortSt par intt^Utgcnda in illi* non 
apparet.' 
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to dispute upon as who shall divide and who choose, but distributed 
them for ever into two orders, whereof the one hath the natural right 
of dividing, and the other of choosing. For example; 

A commonwealth is hut a civil society of men. Let us take any 
number of men, as twenty, and forthwith make a commonwealth. 
Twenty men, if they be not all idiots - perhaps if they be - can never 
come so together, but there will be such difference in them that about 
a third will be wiser, or at least less foolish, than all the rest. 'I'hese 
upon acquaintance, though it be but small, will be discovered and (as 
stags that have the largest heads) lead the herd; for while the six, 
discoursing and arguing one with another, show the eminence of their 
parts, the founeen discover things that they never thought on, or are 
cleared in divers truths which had formerly perplexed them; where¬ 
fore in matter of common concernment, difficulty or danger, they 
hang upon their lips as children upon their fathers, and the influence 
thus acquired by the six, the eminence of whose parts is found to be a 
stay and comfort to the founeen, is auctoritos patrum, the authority of 
the fathers. 'Wherefore this can be no other than a natural aristocracy 
diffused by God throughout the whole body of mankind to this end 
and purpose, and therefore such as the people have not only a natural 
but a positive obligation to make use of as their guides; as where the 
people of Israel are commanded to take wise men and understanding and 
known among their tnhes, to he made rulers over themP The six then 
approved of, as in the present case, are the senate, not by hereditary 
right, nor in regard of the greatness of their estates only, which would 
tend unto such power as might force or draw the people, but by 
election for then excellent parts, which tendeth unto the advancement 
of the influence of their virtue or au±ority ±at leads the people. 
Wherefore the office of the senate is not to be commanders but 
counsellors of the people; and that which is proper unto counsellors is 
first to debate the business whereupon ±ey are to give advice, and 
afterw'ard to give advice in the business whereupon they have 
debated; whence the decrees of the senate are never laws, nor so 
called, but senatusconsulta, and these, being maturely framed, it is their 
duty/ore ad populum, to propose in the case unto the people. Where¬ 
fore the senate is no more than the debate of the commonwealth. But 
to debate is to discern, or put a difference between things that being 

Deuterotiomj, 1:13, This is the first appearance of H’s favourite scriptural citation. 
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alike are not the same, or it is separating and weighing this reason 
against that and that reason against this, which is dividing. 

The senate then having divided, who shall choose? Ask the girls; 
for if she that divided must have chosen also, it had been litde worse 
for the other, in case she had not divided at all, but kept the whole 
cake unto herself, in regard that being to choose too, she divided 
accordingly. Wherefore if the senate have any further power than to 
divide, the commonwealth can never be equal. But in a com¬ 
monwealth consisting of a single council, there is no other to choose 
than that which divided; whence it is, that such a council faileth not to 
scramble, that is to be factious, there being no other dividing of the 
cake in that case but amon^ themselves. 

Nor is there any remedy but to have another council to choose. The 
wisdom of the few may be the light of mankind, but the interest of the 
few is not the profit of mankind, nor of a commonwealth; wherefore, 
seeing we have granted interest to be reason, they must not choose, 
lest it put out their light; but as the council dividing consisteth of the 
wisdom of the conunonwealth, so the assembly or council choosing 
should consist of the interest of the commonwealth. As the wisdom of 
the commonwealth is in the aristocracy, so the interest of the com¬ 
monwealth is in the whole body of the people, and whereas this, in 
case the commonwealth consist of an whole nation, is too unwieldy a 
body to be assembled, this council is to consist of such a representa¬ 
tive as may be equal, and so consdmted as can never contract any 
other interest than that of the whole people; the manner whereof, 
being such as is best shown by exemplification, I remit unto the 
model. But in the present case, the six dividing, and the fourteen 
choosing, must of necessi^ take in the whole interest of the twenty. 

Dividing and choosing, in the language of a commonwealth, is 
debating and resolving; and whatsoever upon debate of the senate is 
proposed unto the people, and resolved by them, is enacted auctoritate 
patmm etjussu populi, by the authority of the fathers and the power of 
the people, which concurring make a law. 

But the law being made, saith Leviathan, ‘is but words and paper 
without the hands and swords of men’;^ wherefore as those two 
orders of a commonwealth, namely the senate and the people, are 

This seems to be paHtphrsse, rathec than quotanon, of the passage quoted above, p. 13, 
n. 9. 
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legislative, so of necessity there must be a third to be executive of the 
laws made, and this is the magistracy; in which order with the rest, 
being wrought up by art, the commonwealth consisteth of the senate 
proposing, the people resolving, and the magistracy executing, 
whereby partaldng of the aristocracy as in the senate, of the 
democracy as in the people, and of monarchy as in the magistracy, it is 
complete. Now there being no other commonwealth but this in art or 
nature, it is no wonder if Machiavel have showed us that the ancients 
held this only to be good. But it seemeth strange to me, that they 
should hold that there could be any other; for if there be such a thing 
as pure monarchy, yet that there should be such an one as pure 
aristocracy or pure democracy is not to my understanding. But the 
magistracy, both in number and function, is different in different 
commonwealths; nevertheless there is one condition of it that must be 
the same in evciy one, or it dissolves the commonwealth where it is 
wanting. And this is no less than that, as the hand of the magistrate is 
the executive power of the law, so the head of the magistrate is 
answerable unto the people that his execution be according unto the 
law; by which Leviathan may see that the hand or sword that 
executeth the law is in it, and not above it. 

Now whether I have rightly transcribed these principles of a com¬ 
monwealth out of nature, I shall appeal unto God and to the world. 
Unto God in the fabric of the commonwealth of Israel, and unto the 
world in the universal series of ancient prudence. But in regard the 
same commonwealths will be opened at large in the council of legis¬ 
lators, I shall touch them for the present but slightly, beginning with 
that of Israel. 

The commonwealth of Israel consisted of the senate, the people, 
and the magistracy. 

The people by their first division, which was genealogical, were 
contained under their ten tribes, houses or families, whereof the 
firstborn in each was prince of his tribe and had the leading of it 
(Numbers, i); the tribe of Leri only, being set apart to serve at the 
altar, had no other prince but the high priest. In their second division 
they were divided locally by their agrarian (Joshua, c. <3 to c. 42), or 
the distribution of the land of Canaan unto them by lot, the tithe of all 
remaining unto Leri; whence according unto their local division, the 
tribes are reckoned but twelve. 

The assemblies of the people thus divided were methodically 
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^thered by trumpets (Numbers, lo: 7) unto the congregation, which 
was it should seem of two sons. For if it were called by one trumpet 
only, the princes of the tribe and the elders only assembled (Num¬ 
bers, 10; 4), but if it were called with two, the whole people gathered 
themselves unto the congregation (Numbers, 10: 3), for so it is 
rendered by the English; but in the Greek it is called ecclesia, or the 
Church of God (Judges, 20: 2), and by the Talmudists, synagoga 
magna. The word eedesia was also anciently and properly used for 
the civil congregations or assemblies of the people in Athens, 
Lacedaemon and Ephesus, where it is so called in Scripnire (Acts, 19: 
23), though it be otherwise rendered by the translators, not much as I 
conceive to their commendations; seeing by that means they have lost 
us a good lesson, the apostles borrowing that name for their spiritual 
congregations, to the end that we might see they intended the govern¬ 
ment of the church to be democratical or popular, as is also plain in 
the rest of their constitutions. 

The church or congregation of the people of Israel assembled in a 
military manner (Judges, 20: 2), and had the result of the com¬ 
monwealth, or the power of confirming all their laws, though pro¬ 
posed even by God himself, as where they make him king (Exodus, 
19), And where they reject or depose him as civil magistrate and elect 
Saul (1 Samuel, 8: 8), it is manifest that he giveth no such example 
unto a legislator in a popular government as to deny or evade the 
power of the people, which were a contradiction; but, though he 
deservedly blame the ingratitude of the people in that action, com- 
mandeth Samuel, being next under himself supreme magistrate, to 
hearken unto their voice (for where the suffrage of the people goes for 
nothing, it is no commonwealth) and comfoneth him, saying: They 
have mt ejected thee, but they have rejected me, that I should not reign aver 
them. But to rejea him, that he should not reign over them, was as 
civil magistrate to depose him. The power therefore which the people 
had to dqmse even God himself as he was civil magistrate, leaveth 
little doubt, but that they had power to have rejected any of those laws 
confirmed by them throughout the Scripture, which (to omit the 
several parcels) are generally contained (Cteuteronomy, 29) under two 
heads, those that were made by covenant with the people in the land 
of Moab, and those which were made by covenant with the people in 
Horeb * which two, I think, amount unto the whole bo^ of the 
Israelitish laws - but if all and every one of the laws of Israel, being 
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proposed by God, were no otherwise enacted than by covenant with 
the people, then that only which was resolved by the people of Israel 
was their law; and so the result of that commonwealth was in the 
people. Nor had the people the result only in matter of law; but the 
power in some cases of judicature (Joshua, 7; 16; Judges, 20: 8, g, 
to), as also the r^ht of levying war (Judges, 20: 8, 9, to; i Samuel, 7; 
6, 7, 8), cognizance in matter of religion (i Chronicles, ‘ 13: 2; 11 
Chronicles, 30; 4), and the election of their magistrates, as the judge 
or dictator fudges, it: 11), the king {1 Samuel, lo: 17), the prince (i 
Maccabees, 14), which functions were exercised by the synagoga 
magtM, or congregation of Israel, not always in one manner; for 
sometimes they were performed by the suffrage of the people, viva 
voce (Exodus, 9: 3, 4, 5), sometimes by the lot only (Joshua, 7; t 
Samuel, 10), and all others by the ballot, or by a mixture of the lot 
with the suffrage, as in the case of Eldad and Medad, which 1 shall 
open with the senate. 

The senate of Israel, called in the Old Testament the seventy 
elders and in the New the Sanhedrim, which word is usually 
translated the Council, was appointed by God and consisted of 
seventy elders besides Moses (Numbers, 11), which were at the first 
elected by the people (Deuteronomy, i), but in what manner is rather 
intimated (Numbers, ii) dian shown. Nevertheless, because I cannot 
otherwise understand the passage concerning F.ldad and Medad, of 
whom it is said that they mere of them that were written, hut went not up 
unto the Tabernacle, then with the J'almudists I conceive that Eldad 
and Medad had the suffrage of the tribes, and so were written a.s 
competitors for magistracy; but, coming afterwards unto the lot, failed 
of it and therefore went not up unto the Tabernacle, or place of 
confirmation by God, or to the session house of the senate with the 
seventy upon whom the lot fell to be senators; for the session house of 
the Sanhedrim was first in the court of the Tabernacle, and after¬ 
wards in that of the Temple, where it came to be called the stone 
chamber or pavement. If this were the ballot of Israel, that of Venice is 
the same transposed; for in Venice the competitor is chosen as it were 
by the lot, in regard that the electors are so made, and the magistrate 
is chosen by the suffrage of the great council or assembly of the 
people. But the Sanhedrim of Israel being thus constituted, Moses for 
his dme, and after him his successor, sat in the midst of it as prince or 
archon, and at his left hand the orator or father of the senate; the rest 
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of the bench, coming round with either horn like a crescent, had a 
scribe attending upon the tip of it. 

This senate, in regard that the legislator of Israel was infallible, and 
the laws given by God such as were not fit to be altered by men, is 
much different in the exercise of their power from ail other senates, 
except that of the Areopagites in Athens, which also was little more 
than a supreme judicatory; for it will hardly, as I conceive, be found 
that the Sanhedrim proposed unto the people, dll the return of the 
children of Israel out of captivity under Esdras, at which time there 
was a new law made: namely for a kind of excommunication, or rather 
banishment, which had never been before in Israel, Nevertheless it is 
not to be thought that the Sanhedrim had not always that right, which 
from the time of Esdras it more frequently exercised, of proposing 
unto the people, but that they forbare it in regard of the fulness and 
infallibility of the law already made, whereby it was needless. Where¬ 
fore the function of this council, which is very rare in a senate, was 
executive, and consisted in the administration of the law made 
{Deuteronomy, 17: 9, 10, 11); and whereas the council itself is often 
understood in Scripture by the priest and the Levite, there is no more 
in that, save only that the priests and the Levites, who otherwise had 
no power at all, being in the younger years of this commonwealth 
those that were best studied in the laws, were the most frequently 
elected into the Sanhedrim. For the courts, consisting of three and 
twenty elders sitting in the gates of every city, and the triumvirates of 
judges constituted almost in every village, which were parts of the 
executive magistracy subordinate unto the Sanhedrim, I shall take 
them at better leisure, and in the larger discourse; but these, being 
that pari of this commonwealth which was instituted by Moses upon 
the advice of Jethro the priest of MLdian (Exodus, 18), as I conceive 
an heathen, are unto me a sufficient warrant, even from God himself 
who confirmed them, to make further use of humane prudence 
wherever 1 find it bearing a testimony unto itself, whether in heathen 
commonwealths or others. And the rather because so it is, that we 
who have the holy Scriptures, and in them the original of a com¬ 
monwealth made by the same hand that made the world, are either 
altogether blind or negligent of it, while the heathens have all written 
theirs, as if they had had no other copy. As, to be more brief in the 
present account of that which you shall have more at large hereafter: 

Athens consisted of the senate of the bean proposing, of the church 
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or assembly of the people resolving and too often debating - which 
was the ruin of it - as also of the senate of the Areopagites, the nine 
archons, with divers other magistrates, executing. 

f.acedaemon consisted of the senate proposing, of the church or 
congregation of the people resolving only, and never debating - which 
was the long life of it - and of the two kings, the court of the ephors, 
with divers other magistrates, executing. 

Carthage consisted of the senate proposing and sometimes resolv¬ 
ing too, of the people resolving and sometimes debating too, for which 
fault she was reprehended by Aristotle; and she had her suffetes, and 
her hundred men, with other magistrates, executing. 

Rome consisted of the senate proposing, the condo or people 
resolving and too often debating, which caused her storms; as also of 
the consuls, censors, aediles, tribunes, praetors, quaestors, and other 
magisuates executing, 

Venice consisteth of the senate or pregati proposing, and sometimes 
resolving too, of the great council or assembly of the people, in whom 
the result is constitulively; as also of the Doge, the signory, the 
censors, the died, the quaranties, and other magistrates executing. 

The proceeding of the commonwealths of Switzerland^^ and Hol¬ 
land is of a like nature, though after a more obscure manner; for the 
sovereignties, whether cantons, provinces or cities, which are the 
people, send ±eir deputies commissioned and instrueted by them¬ 
selves (wherein they reserve the result in their own power) unto the 
provincial or general convention or senate, where the deputies debate, 
but have no other power of result than what was conferred upon llieiii 
by the people, or is farther conferred by the same upon farther 
occasion, .And for the executive part they have magistrates or judges 
in every canton, province or city; besides those which arc more public 
and relate unto the league, as for controversies between one canton, 
province or citj', and another, or the like between such persons as are 
not of the same canton, province or city. 

But that we may obsene a little farther how the heathen politicians 
have written, not only out of nature, but as it were out of Scripture: as 
in the commonwealth of Israel, God is said to have been king, so the 
commonwealth where the law is king is said by Aristotle to be the 
kingdom of God. And where, by the lusts or passions of men, a power 

Stc, for once; ‘Switi' is the usual rendering. 
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is set above that of the law, deriving from reason which is the dictate 
of God, God in that sense is rejected or deposed that he should not 
reign over them, as he was in Israel And yet Leriathan will have it, 
that by reading of these Greek and Latin (he might as well in this 
sense have said Hebrew) authors, 

young men and all others that are unprovided of the antidote of 
solid reason, receiving a strong and delightful impression of the 
great exploits of war achieved by the conductors of their armies, 
receive withal a pleasing idea of all they have done besides; and 
imagine their great prosperity not to have proceeded from the 
emulation of particiilar men, but from the virtue of their popular 
form of government; not considering the frequent seditions and 
civil ware produced by the imperfection of their policy/* 

Where first, the blame he lays to the heathen authors is, in his 
sense, laid unto the Scripture; and whereas he holds them to be young 
men, or men of no antidote, that are of like opinions, it should seem 
that Machiavel, the sole retriever of this ancient prudence, is to his 
solid reason a beardless boy that hath newly read Livy. And how solid 
his reason is may appear where he grants the great prosperity of 
ancient commonwealths, which is to give up the controversy, for such 
an efifect must have some adequate cause; which to evade, he insinu' 
ates that it was nothing else but the emulation of particular men; as if 
so great an emulation could have been generated wi±out as great 
virtue, so great virtue without the best education, the best education 
without the best laws, or the best laws any otherwise than by the 
excellency of their policy/^ 

But if some of these commonwealths, as being less perfect in their 
policy than others, have been more seditious, it is not more an argu¬ 
ment of the infirmity of this or that commonwealth in particular, than 
of the excellency of that kind of policy in general, which if they that 
have not altogether reached, have nevertheless had greater prosperity, 
what would befall them that should reach? 

In answer to which question, let me invite Leviathan, who of all 
other governments giveth the advantage unto monarchy for perfec¬ 
tion, to a better disquisition of it, by these three assertions: 

The first, that the perfection of government lieth upon such a 

^ Levialliaa, [1, 20 tTuck, jip. 1J5-6). 

A Machiavellian echo; IXuimi, ], 4. 
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iibration in the frame of it, that no man or men, in or under it, can 
have the interest or, having the interest, can have the power to disturb 
it with sedition. 

The second, that monarchy, reaching the perfection of the kind, 
reacheth not unto the perfection of government, but must have some 
dangerous flaw in it. 

The third, that popular government, reaching the perfection of the 
kind, reacheth the perfection of government and hath no flaw in it. 

The first assertion requireth no proof. 

For the proof of the second, monarchy, as hath been shown, is of 
two kinds, the one by arms, the other by a nobility, and there is no 
other kind in art or nature; for if there have been anciently some 
governments called kingdoms - as one of the Goths in Spain, and 
another of the Vandals in Africa - where the king ruled without a 
nobilitv', and by a council of the people only, it is expressly said by the 
authors that mention them that the kings were but the captains, and 
that the people not only gave them laws, but deposed them a.s often as 
they pleased; nor is it possible in reason that it should be otherwise in 
like cases, wherefore these were either no monarchies, or had greater 
flaws in them than any other. 

But for a monarchy hy arms, as that of the Turk (which of all 
models that ever w^ere cometh up unto the perfecdon of the kind), it is 
not in the wit or power of man to cure it of this dangerous flaw, that 
the janissaries have frequent interest and perpetual power to raise 
sedition, and to tear the magistrates, even the prince himself, in 
pieces. Therefore the monarchy of Turkey is no perfect government. 

And for a monarchy by a nobility, as of late in Oceana (which of all 
other models before the detlinaUon of it came up to the perfection in 
that kind), it was not in the power or wit of man to cure it of that 
dangerous flaw, that the nobility had frequent interest and perpetual 
power by their retainers and tenants to raise sedition and (whereas the 
janissaries occasion this kind of calamity no sooner than they make an 
end of it) to levy a lasting war unto the vast effusion of blood, and that 
even upon occasions wherein the people, hut for their dependence 
upon iheir lords, had no concernment, as in the feud of the Red and 
WTiite. The like hath been frequent in Spain, France, Germany and 
other monarchies of this kind; wherefore monarchy by a nobility is no 
perfect government. 

For the proof of the third assertion. Leviathan jicldeth it unto me 
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that there is no other commonwealth but monarchical or popular; 
wherefore if no monarchy be a perfect government, then either there 
is no perfect government or it must be popular; for which Idnd of 
constitution 1 have something more to say than Leviathan hath said or 
ever will be able to say for monarchy; as: 

1. That it is the government that was never conquered by any 
monarch, from the beginning of the world unto this day; for if the 
commonwealth of Greece came under the yoke of the kings of 
Macedon, they were first broken by themselves, 

2. That it is the government that hath frequently led mighty 
monarchs in triumph, 

3. That it is the government which if it have been seditious, it hath 
not been from any imperfection in the kind, but in the particular 
constitution; which wherever the tike hath happened must have 
been unequal, 

4. That it is the government which, if it have been anything near 
equal, was never seditious; or !et him show me what sedition hath 
happened in Lacedaemon or Venice, 

5. That it is the government which, attaining unto perfect equality, 
hath such a Ubration in the frame of it, that no man living can show 
which way any man or men in or under it can contract any such 
interest or power as should be able to disturb the commonwealth 
with sedition; wherefore an equal commonwealth is that only 
which is without flaw and contained! in it the full perfection of 
government. But to return. 

By what hath been shown in reason and experience it may appear 
that though commonwealths in general be governments of the senate 
proposing, the people resolving, and the magistracy executing, yet 
some are not so good at these orders as others, through some impedi¬ 
ment or defect in the frame, balance, or capacity of them, according 
unto which they are of divers kinds. 

The first division of them is into .such as are single, as Israel, 
Athens, Lacedaemon, etc., and such as are by leagues, as those of the 
Achaeans, Aetolians, Lycians, Switz and Hollanders. 

The second (being Machiavel’s) is unto such as are for preserva¬ 
tion, as Lacedaemon and Venice, and such as are for increase, as 
Athens and Rome; in which I can see no more than that the former 
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taketh in no more citizens than are necessary for defence, and the 
latter so many as are capable of increase. 

The third division (unseen hitherto) is into equal and unequal, and 
this is the main point especially as to domestic peace and tranquillity; 
for to make a commonwealth unequal is to divide it into parties, which 
setteth them at perpetual variance, the one party endeavouring to 
preserve their eminence and inequality, and the other to attain unto 
equality, whence the people of Rome derived their perpetual strife 
with the nobility or senate: but in an equal commonwealth, there can 
be no more strife than there can be overbalance in equal weights, 
wherefore the commonwealth of Venice, being that which of all others 
is the most equal in the constitution, is that wherein there never 
happened any strife between the senate and the people. 

An equal commonwealth is such an one as is equal both in the 
balance or foundation and in the superstructures, that is to say in her 
agrarian law and in her rotation. 

An equal agrarian is a perpetual law establishing and preserving the 
balance ol dominion, by such a distribution that no one man or 
number of men within the compass of the few or aristocrat7 can come 
10 overpower the whole people by their possessions in lands. 

As the agrarian answereth unto the foundation, so doth rotation 
unto the superstructures. 

Equal rotation is equal vicissitude in government, or succession 
unto magistracy conferred for such convenient terms, enjoying equal 
vacations, as take in the whole body by parts, succeeding others 
through the free election or suffrage of the people. 

The contrary whereunto is prolongation of magistracy which, 
trashing the wheel of rotation, destroys the life or natural motion of a 
commonwealth. 

The election or suffrage of the people Is freest where it is made or 
given in such a manner that it can neither oblige {qui benefieium accepit 
Uberiatem vendiditY^ nor disoblige another, or through fear of an 
enemy, or bashfulness towards a friend, impair a man’s liberty. 

Wherefore saith Cicero: Grata populo est t&bella qua fiontes aperit 
hominum, mentes tegit, daique earn libertalem ul quod velini fadanvf the 
tablet or ballot of the people of Rome, who gave their votes by 

^*Pub)ilius SjTus. StTitcniiae, 58, ‘Benefieium acripere libertatcmest vendcre.' 

Cicero, Gratia pro Ctt Piando, vi, r6. 
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throwing tablets or little pieces of wood secretly into urns marked for 
the negative or affirmative, was a welcome constitution unto the 
people, as that which, not impairing the assurance of their brows, 
increased the freedom of their judgment. I have not stood upon a 
more particular description of this ballot, because that of Venice, 
exemplified in the model, is of all others the most perfect. 

An equal commonwealth (by that which hath been said) is a 
government established upon an equal agrarian, arising into the 
superstructures or three orders, the senate debating and proptosing, 
the people resolving, and the magistracy executing by an equal 
rotation through the suffrage of the people given by the ballot. For 
though rotation may be without the ballot, and the ballot without 
rotation, yet the ballot not only as to the ensuing model includeth 
both, but is by far the most equal way; for which cause under the 
name of the ballot I shall hereafter understand both that and rotation 
too. 

Now, having reasoned the principles of an equal commonwealth, I 
should come to give an instance of such an one in experience, if I 
could find it; but if this work be of any value, it lieth in that it is the 
first example of a commonwealth that is perfectly equal. For Venice, 
though she come the nearest, yet is a commonwealth for preservation; 
and such an one, considering the paucity of citizens taken in and the 
number not taken in, is externally unequal; and though every com¬ 
monwealth that holdeth provinces must in that regard be such, yet not 
unto that degree. Nevertheless Venice internally and for her capacity 
is by far the most equal, though she hath not in my judgment arrived 
at the full perfection of equality; both because her laws, supplying the 
defect of an agrarian, are not so clear nor effectual at the foundation, 
nor her superstructures by the virtue of her ballot or rotation exactly 
librated, in regard that through the paucity of her citizens, her greater 
magistracies arc continually wheeled through a few hands. As is 
confessed by Giannotti, where he saith that if a gentleman come once 
to be savio di term fenrta, it seldom happens that he faileth from 
thenceforward to be adorned with some one of the greater magistra¬ 
cies, as savi di mare, iovt di terra Jerma, savi grandi, counsellors, those 
of the decemvirate or dictatorian council, the awocatori, or censors, 
which require no vacation or interval.^''Wherefore if this in Venice, or 

■"'GiMUiMi, Lihro della repubiiica if' ytniziaiii, p. 124, Both C and P hare 'aurosalorf in 
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that ill Lacedaemon, where the kings were hereditary, and the sena¬ 
tors (though elected by the people) for life, cause no inequality (which 
is hard to be conceived) in a commonwealth for preservation, or such 
an one as consisteth of a few citizens, yet is it manifest tliat it would 
cause a vety great one in a commonwealth for increase, or consisting 
of the many, which by the engrossing the magistracies in a few hands 
would be obstructed in their rotation. 

But there be that say (and think it a strong objection): let a com¬ 
monwealth be as equal as you can imagine, two or three men when all 
is done will govern it; and there is that in it, which notwithstanding 
the pretended sufficiency of a popular state, amounteth unto a plain 
confession of the imbecility of that policy, and of the prerogative of 
monarchy; for as much as popular governments in difficult cases have 
had recourse unto dictatorian power, as in Rome. 

To which 1 answer, that as truth is a spark whereunto objections are 
like bellows, so in this our commonwealth shines; for the eminence 
acquired by suffrage of the people in a commonwealth, especially if it 
be popular and equal, can be ascended by no other steps than the 
universal acknowledgement of virtue, and where men excel in virtue, 
the commonwealth is stupid and unjust if accordingly they do not 
excel in authority; wherefore this is both the advantage of virtue, 
which hath her due encouragement, and the commonwealth, which 
hath her due services. These are the philosophers which Plato would 
have to be princes, the princes which Solomon would have to be 
mounted, and their steeds are those of authority, not empire; or, if 
they be buckled to the chariot of empire, as that of the dictatorian 
power, like the chariot of the sun it is glorious for terms and vacations 
or intervals. And as a commonwealth is a government of laws and not 
of men, so is this the principality of the virtue and not of the man; if 
that fail or set in one, it riseth in another, which is created his 
immediate successor. 

b'no avulso non deficit alter, 

Aureus et simili fmndescit virga metalloA' 

And this taketh away that vanity from under the sun, which is an error 


mistake for ovtwiMen, and the suggestion Thai these are identical with the censors should 
he inadvertent. 

Sli^dy adapted from .denod, vi, 143-4. 
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proceeding more or less from all other rulers under heaven but an 
equal commonwealth. 

These things considered, it will be convenient in this place to speak 
a word unto such as go about to insinuate to the nobility or gentry a 
fear of the people, or into the people a fear of the nobility or gentry, as 
if their interests were each destructive unto other; when in truth an 
army may as well consist of soldiers without officers, or of officers 
without soldiers, as a commonwealth (especially such an one as is 
capable of greatness) of a people without a gentry, or of a gentry 
without a people. Wherefore this (though not always so intended, as 
may appear by Machiavel, who else would be guilty) is a pernicious 
error. There is something first in the making of a commonwealth, 
then in the governing of her, and last of all in the leading of her 
armies, which, though there be great divines, great lawyers, great men 
in all professions, seems to be peculiar unto the genius of a gentle¬ 
man, For so it is in the universal series of story, that if any man have 
founded a commonwealth, he was first a gentleman. Moses had his 
education by the daughter of Pharaoh; Theseus and Solon, of noble 
birth, were held by the Athenians worthy to be kings; Lycurgus was of 
the blood-royal, Romulus and Numa princes, Brutus and Publicola 
patricians; the Gracchi, that lost their lives for the people of Rome 
and the restitution of that commonwealth, were the sons of a father 
adorned with two triumphs and of Cornelia, the daughter of Scipio, 
who, being sought in marriage by King Ptolemy, disdained to be the 
Queen of Egypt. And the most renowned Olphaus .Vlegaletor, sole 
legislator (as you will see) of the commonwealth of Oceana, was 
derived from a noble family; nor will it be any occasion of scruple in 
this case that Leviathan affirms the politics to be no ancienter than his 
book De Give. Such also as have gotten any fame in the civil govern¬ 
ment of a commonwealth, or by the leading of her armies, have been 
gentlemen; for so in all other respects were those plebeian magistrates 
elected by the people of Rome, being of known descents and of equal 
virtues, save only that they were excluded from the name by the 
usurpation of the patricians. Holland, through this defect at home, 
hath borrowed princes for her generals and gentlemen for her com¬ 
manders, of divers nations: and Switz, if she have defect in this kind, 
rather lendeth her people unto the colours of other princes than 
maketh that noble use of them herself which should assert the liberty 
of mankind. For where there is not a nobility to bolt out the people, 
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they are slothful, regardless of the world and the public interest of 
liberty, as even that of Rome had been without her gentry; wherefore 
let the people embrace the gentry, in peace as the light of their eyes, 
and in war as the trophy of their arms. And if Cornelia disdained to be 
Queen of F.gypt, if a Roman consul looked dowTi from his tribunal 
upon the greatest king; let the nobility love and cherish the people 
that afford them a throne so much higher in a commonwealth, and in 
the acknowledgement of their virtue, than the crowns of monarchs. 

But if the equality of a commonwealth consist in the equality first oi 
the agrarian, and next of the rotation, then the inequality of a com¬ 
monwealth must consist in the absence or inequality of the agrarian, 
or of the rotation, or of both. 

Israel and Lacedaemon, which commonwealths (as the people of 
this, in Josephus, claims kindred of that) have great resemblance, 
were each of them equal in their agrarian and unequal in their 
rotation, especially Israel, where the Sanhedrim or senate, first elec¬ 
ted by the people, as appeareth by the words of Moses, took upon 
them thenceforth without any precept of God to substitute their 
successors hy ordination; which having been there of civil use, as 
excommunication, community of goods, and other customs of the 
Lssenes, who were many of them converted, came afterwards to be 
introduced into the Christian church. And the election of the judge, 
sujfes, or dictator w'as irregular, both for the occasion, the term, and 
the vacation of that magistracy; as you find in the book of Judges, 
where it is often repeated that in those days there was no king in 
Israel, that is no judge, and in the first of Samuel, where Lli judged 
Israel forty years, and Samuel all his life. In Lacedaemon the election 
of the senate, being by suffrage of the people, though for life was not 
altogether so unequal; but the hereditary right of kings, but for the 
agrarian, had ruined her. 

.Athens and Rome were unequal as to their agrarian, that of Athens 
being infirm, and that of Rome none at all; for if it were more 
anciendy carried, it was never kept. Whence by the time of Tiberius 
Gracchus the nobility had almost eaten the people quite out of their 
lands, which they held in the occupation of tenants and servants; 
whereupon the remedy being too late and too vehemently applied, 
that commonwealth was ruined. 

These also were unequal in their rotation, but in a contrary 
manner: Athens in regard that the senate, chosen at once by lot, not 
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by suffrage, aiul changed every year not in part but the whole, con¬ 
sisted not of the natural aristocracy nor, sitting long enough to under¬ 
stand or be perfect in their office, had sufficient authority to withhold 
the people from that perpenial turbulence in the way which was ruin 
in the end, in despite ofNicias, who did what a man could do to help 
it. But as Athens by the headiness of the people, so Rome fell by the 
ambition of the nobility, through the want of an equal rotation, which 
if the people had had into the senate, and timely into the magistracies 
(whereof the former was always usurped by the patricians, and the 
latter for the most part), they had both carried and held their agrarian, 
and that had rendered that commonwealth immovable. 

But let a commonwealth be equal or unequal, it must consist, as 
hath been shown by reason and all experience, of the three general 
orders, that is to say, of the senate debating and proposing, of the 
people resolving and of the magistracy executing; wherefore I can 
never wonder enough at Leviathan, who without any reason or exam¬ 
ple will have it that a commonwealth consisted! of a single person, or 
of a single assembly; nor sufficiently pity that ‘thousand gentlemen 
whose minds, which otherwise would have wavered, he hath framed’, 
as is affirmed by himself, ‘unto a conscientious obedience,’ for so he is 
pleased to call it, ‘of such a government’. 

But to finish this part of the discourse, which I intend for as 
complete an epitome of ancient prudence, and in that of the whole an 
of the politics, as I am able to frame in so shon a time: 

The two first orders, that is to say the senate and the people, are 
legislative, whereunto answers that pan of this science which by 
politicians is entitled de legihus, or of laws; and the third order is 
executive, to which answers that part of the same science which is 
styled dejudidis, or of the frame and course of courts or judicatories. 
A word unto each of these will be necessary. 

And firstly for laws; they are either ecclesiastical or civil, such as 
concern religion or govemment.^^ 

This is a rare example of H’s citing a work of Hobbes other than Lruiatitan. The allusion 
is to .yit Ltsiffia Iff the PraftitoTs iff the Malhtmalia ... in the Chairs set uf by the Nokie end 
Learned Sir Hettty Savile in the Utitverjtly of Oxford {English ed. Molesworth, vot 

vt(, London, 1845, pp. 335-6 and 343-7). where Hobbes defends himself against an 
accusation of seeking to impose his book upon the Universities. The dedication to this 
work is dated to June 1556, and H can therefore have had little enough time to include 
this reference in Octatui. 

^^Here <p. 17 in the first edition) C has, but P omits, the parenthesis: ‘Somebody blushes, 
but 1 will lio no harrn.^ 
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Laws ecclesiastical, or such as concern religion, according unto the 
universal course of ancient prudence, are in the power of the 
magistrate; according unto the common practice of modem prudence 
since the Papacy, tom out of his hands. 

But as a government pretending unto libertj’, and suppressing the 
liberty of conscience, which (because religion not according to a 
man’s conscience can as to him be none at all) is the main, mu.st be a 
contradiction; so a man that, pleading for the liberty of private con¬ 
science, refused! liberty unto the national conscience, must be 
absurd. 

A commonwealth is nothing else hut the national conscience, .^nd 
if the conviction of a man’s private conscience produce his private 
religion, the conviction of the national conscience must produce a 
national religion, \\Tiether this be well reasoned, as also whether 
these two may stand together, will best be shown by the examples of 
the ancient commonwealths taken in their order. 

In that of Israel the government of the national religion appertained 
not unto the priests and Levites, otherwise than as they happened to 
be of the Sanhedritn^^ or senate, to which they had no right at all but 
by election. It is in this capacity therefore that the people are com¬ 
manded under pain of death to hearken unto them, and to do according to 
the sentence of the law which they should teach,^^ but in Israel the law 
ecclesiastical and cbil was the same; therefore the Sanhedrim, having 
the power of one, had the power of both. But as the national religion 
appertained unto the jurisdiction of the Sanhedrim, so die liberty of 
conscience appertained from the same date and by the same right 
unto the prophets and their disciples; as where it is said, / will raise up 
a prophet. . , and whosoever will not hearken unto my words which he shall 
speak in my name, I will require it of him. I'he words relate unto 
prophetic right, which was above all the orders of this commonwealth, 
whence Elijah not only refused to obey the king, but destroyed his 
messengers with fire.^'' And whereas it was not lawful by the national 
religion to sacrifice in any other place than the temple, a prophet was 
his own temple, and might sacrifice where he would, as Elijah did in 
Mount Carmel.'*'* By this right John the Baptist and our Saviour, unto 
whom it more particularly related, had their disciples, and taught the 

C; otheruist: then as to the Sjmhednm'. A few minftr variants iti addition, 
Deijtcronomv, 17: to. "’Deuttronninv. t8; ro. 

^"iKings, 18. ' 
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people, whence is derived our present right of Gathered Congrega¬ 
tions:’^ Wherefore the Christian religion grew up according unto the 
orders of the commonwealth of Israel, and not against them. Nor was 
liberty of conscience infringed by this government dll the civil liberty 
of ±e same was lost, as under Herod, Pilate and Tiberius, a three- 
piled tyranny. 

To proceed, Athens preserved her religion, by the testimony of 
Paul, with great superstition. If Alcibiades, that atheistical fellow, had 
not showed them a pair of heels, they had shaven off his head for 
sharing their Mercuries, and making their gods look ridiculously 
upon them without beards. Nevertheless, if Paul reasoned with them, 
they loved news, for which he was the more welcome; and if he 
converted Dionysius the Areopagitc, that is one of the senators, there 
followed neither any hurt unto him nor loss of honour to Dionysius. 
And for Rome, if Cicero in his most excellent book, De naiura deontm, 
overthrew the national religion of that commonwealth, he was never 
the farther from being consul. But there is a meanness and poorness 
in modem prudence, not only unto the damage of civil government, 
but of religion itself; for to make a man in matter of religion, which 
admitteth not of sensible demonstration, jurare in verha magistri, 
engage to believe no otherwise than is believed by my lord Bishop or 
Goodman Presbyter, is a pedantism that hath made the sword to be a 
rod in the hands of schoolmasters; by which means,whereas 
Christian religion is the farthest of any from countenancing war, there 
never was a war of religion but since Christianity. For which we are 
beholding unto the Poptrf for the Pope not giving liberty of con¬ 
science unto princes and commonwealths, they cannot give ±at unto 
their subjects which they have not, whence both princes and subjects, 
either through his instigation or disputes among themselves, have 
introduced that execrable custom, never known in the world before, 
of fighting for religion and denying the magistrate to have any 
jurisdiction over it; whereas the magistrate, losing the power of reli¬ 
gion, loseth the liberty of conscience which in that case hath nothing 
to protect it. But if the people be otherwise taught, it concerns them to 

^ H capitalises these words, a thing he rarely does. 

C: ‘not only unto the damage of Civil Gavemmenl, but of Religion itself: for whereas . , 

^ This is one of the largest differences between the two printings. 

'' ‘Pope' capitalised in both printings. 
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look about, and distinguish hetweeti the shrieking of the lapwing and 
the voice of the turtle. 

To come unto civil laws: if they stand one way and the balance 
another, it is the case of a government which of necessity must be new 
modelled; wherefore your lawyers, advising you upon like occasions to 
fit your goverrunent unto their laws, are no more to he regarded than 
your tailor if he should desire you to fit your body unto his doublet. 
There is also danger in the plausible pretence of reforming the law, 
except the government be first good, in which case it is a good tree 
and (trouble not yourselves overmuch) hringeth not forth evil fruit. 
Otherwise, if the tree be evil, you can never reform the fruit; or, if a 
root that is naught bring forth fruit of this kind that seemeth to he 
good, take the more heed, for it is the ranker poison. It was no wise 
probable, if Augustus had not"*' made excellent laws, that the bowels 
of Rome could have come to he so miserably eaten out by the tyranny 
of Tiberius and his successors.The best rule as to vour laws in 
general is that they he few. Rome, by the testimony of Cicero, was 
best governed under those of the twelve tables; and by that of Tacitus, 
plurimac leges, conupiissima respuhika. You will he told that where the 
laws be few', they leave much unto arbitrary power; but where they be 
many, they leave more, the laws in this case, according to Justinian 
and the best lawyers, being as litigious as the suitors. Solon made few, 
lycurgus fewer laws; commonwealths have fewest at this day of all 
other governments. And to conclude this part with a word dejueiiais, 
or of the constimtion or course of courts, it is a discourse not 
otherwise capable of being well managed but b\ particular examples, 
both the constitution and course of courts being divers in different 
governments, but best beyond compare in V'enke, where they regard 
not so much the arbitrary power of their couns, as the consiiludon of 
them; whereby that arbitrary power, being altogether unable to retard 
or do hurt unto business, produced! and must produce the quickest 
dispatch and the most righteous dictates of justice that are perhaps in 

The sense is undear and the passage has been aJtered from that appearing in C {see next 
note). The point of the sentence should be that even it augustus made good laws, he stitl 
founded a government that permitted tvTanny under Tiberius, 

The passage runs in Ci; 'in which case it is a good tree, and brtngeth not forth c\i] IVuii; 
otherwise, if the Tret be evill, you can never reform the fruit; begin {tr. not') witli 
refonnalinn of the Gmrnirnenthv the laavs, but first begin with reformation of the I.aaw 
by the 
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human nature/^ The manner I shall not stand in this place to des¬ 
cribe, because it is exemplified at large in the judicature of the people 
of Oceana. And thus much of ancient prudence, and the first branch 
of this prehminaiy discourse. 

C: ‘ And toconcludeaiis part with a word dejitdidis, or the ceiatitutieit or course of Coans-, 
it is such in VertUe, as the orintTaty pomet of them can never retaid or do hurt unto 
busintsse, but produceth the quiektst 4 ispoUh^ and the most Jiaatts ofjmlice that 

are perhaps in Auwdv nature.’ 
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In the second pan I shall endeavour to show the rise, progress and 
declination of modem prudence. 

The date of this kind of policy is to be computed, as was showm, 
from those inundations of Goths, Vandals, Huns and Lombards that 
overwhelmed the Roman Empire. But as there is no appearance in the 
bulk or constitution of modem prudence that she should ever have 
been able to come up and grapple with the ancient, so something of 
necessity must have interposed, whereby this came to be enervated 
and that to receive strength and encouragement. And this was the 
execrable reign of the Roman emperors, taking rise from that fdix 
sedus, the arms of Caesar, in which storm the ship of the Roman 
commonwealth was forced to disburthen herself of that precious 
freight, which never since could emerge or raise the head but in the 
Gulf of Venice. 

It is said in Scripture, thy evil is of thyself 0 hrael! to which answers 
that of the moralists, nemo nocetur nisi ex se, as also the whole matter of 
the politics; at present this example of the Romans who, through a 
negligence committed in their agrarian laws, let in the sink of luxury, 
and forfeited the inestimable treasure of liberty for themselves and 
posterity. 

Their agrarian laws were such' whereby their lands ought to have 
been divided among the people, either without mention of a colony, in 
which case they were not obliged to change their abode; or with 


‘ ‘Sigonius De Ant. Ro.’ - H’s note, Carolus Sigoenus, De itttitiuo jurrdvium Romanorum, 
Frartkfort, 1593, 
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mention and upon condition of a colony, in which case they were to 
chan^ their abode and, leaving the city, to plant themselves upon the 
lands so assigned. The lands assigned, or that ought to have been 
assigned, in either of these ways were of three kinds. Such as were 
taken from the enemy and distributed unto the people; or such as 
were taken from the enemy and, under colour of being reserved unto 
the public use, were by stealth possessed by the nobility; or such as 
were bought with the public money to be distributed. Of the laws 
offered in these cases, those which divided the lands taken from the 
enemy, or purchased with the public money, never occasioned any 
dispute; but such as drove at dispossessing the nobility of their 
usurpations, and dividing the common purchase of the sword among 
the people, were never touched but they caused eanhc|uakes, nor 
could ever be obtained by the people or, being obtained, be observed 
by the nobility, who not only preserved their prey but, growing vastly 
rich upon it, bought the people be degrees quite out of those shares 
that had been conferred upon them. This the Gracchi coming too late 
to perceive, found the balance of the commonwealth to be lost; but 
putting the people {when they had least force) by forcible means unto 
the recovery of it, did ill, seeing it neither could nor did tend unto any 
more than to show them, by worse effects, that what the wisdom of 
their leaders had discovered was true. For (quite contrary unto what 
hath happened in Oceana, where the balance falling unto the people, 
they have overthrown the nobility) the nobility of Rome, under the 
conduct of Sulla, overthrew the people and the commonwealth; see¬ 
ing Sulla first introduced that new balance, which was the foundation 
of the succeeding monarchy, in the plantation of military colonies, 
instituted by his distribution of the conquered lands - not now of 
enemies, but of citizens - unto forty-seven legions of his soldiers; so 
that how he came to be dictator perpetuus, or other magistrates to 
succeed him in like power, is no miracle. 

These military colonies, in which manner succeeding emperors 
continued (as Augustus by the distribution of the veterans, whereby 
he had overcome Brutus and Cassius) to plant their soldiery, con¬ 
sisted of such as I conceive were they that are called miiites hen^ciarir, 
in regard that the tenure of their lands was by way of benefices, that is, 
for life and upon condition of duty or service in the war, upon their 
own charge. These benefices Alexander Severus granted unto the 
heirs of the incumbents, but upon the same conditions; and such was 
the dominion by which the Roman emperors gave their balance. But 
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to the beneficiaries, as was no less than necessafj' for the safety of the 
prince, a matter of eight thousand, by the example of Augustus, were 
added, which departed not from his sides, but were his perpetual 
guard, called praetorian bands; though these, according to the incur¬ 
able flaw already observed in this kind of government, became the 
most frequent butchers of their lords that are to be found in story . 
Thus far the Roman monarchy is so much the same with that at this 
day in Turkey - consisting of a camp and an horse-quarter: a camp in 
regard of her spahis and janissaries, the perpetual guard of the prince, 
except they also chance to be liquorish after his blood; and an horse- 
quarter in regard of the distribution of his whole land untt) tenants for 
life, upon condition of continual service or as often as they shall be 
commanded, at their own charge, by Umars (being a word which they 
say signifies benefices) - that it shall save me a labour of opening the 
government. 

But the fame of Mahomet and his prudence is especially founded 
in this; that whereas the Roman monarchy (except that of Israel) was 
the most imperfect, the Turkish is the most perfect that ever was, 
WTiieh happened in that the Roman (as the hraelitish of the San¬ 
hedrim and the congregation) had a mixture of the senate and the 
people, and the Turkish is pure; and that this was pure, and the other 
mixed, happened not through the wisdom of the legislators, but the 
different genius of the nations, the people of the eastern parts, except 
the Israelites (which is to be attributed to their agrarian), having been 
such as scarce ever knew any other condition than that of slaven; and 
these of the western having ever had such a relish of liberty, as 
through what despair soever could never be brought to stand still 
while the yoke was putting on their necks, but by being fed with some- 
hopes of reserving unto themselves some part of their freedom. 

Wherefore Julius Caesar, saith Suetonius, comitta cum populo 
sortitus cjt; contented himself, in naming half the magistrates, to leave 
the rest unto the suffrage of the people. And Maecenas, though he 
would not have Augustus to give the people their liberty, vsould not 
have him take it away for, saith he, neque idexistimare dehes auctorem me 
tibi esse, ut tyrannidem in A. P. Q. R. in lervituiem redactutn teneas: quod 
neque dieere meum, neque facere tuum estd Whence this empire, being 
neither hawk nor buzzard, made a flight accordingly; and having the 
avarice of the soldiery on this hand to satisfy upon the people, and the 

^‘Dion’ - H's note. Ltljegreti (p 265) gives the reference for this ladn version is Dio 
Cassius, Historiat RtmuituK, 51, 14^., ed. Hanau, tbofi, 474. 
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senate and the people on the other to be defended from the soldierj', 
the prince, being perpetually tossed, seldom died any other death 
than by one horn of this dilemma, as is noted more at large by 
Machiavel, But the praetorian bands, those bestial executioners of 
their captain’s tyranny upon others, and of their own upon him, 
having continued from the time of Augustus, were by Constantine the 
Great (incensed against them for taking part with his adversary Max- 
entius) removed from their strong garrison which they held in Rome, 
and distributed into divers provinces. The benehces of the soldiers, 
that were hitherto held for life and upon duty, were by the prince 
made hereditary, so that the whole foundation whereupton this empire 
was first built, being now removed, showeth plainly that the emperors 
must long before this have found out some other way of support, and 
this was by stipendiating the Goths, a people that, deriving their roots 
from the northern parts of Germany, or out of Sweden, had (through 
their victories obtained against Domitian) long since spread their 
branches unto so near neighbourhood with the Roman territories, 
that they began to overshade them; for the emperors, making use of 
them in their arms (as the French do at this day of the Switz), gave 
them that, under the notion of stipend, which they received as tribute, 
coming (if there were any default in the payments) so often to distrain 
for it, that in the time of Honorius they sacked Rome and possessed 
themselves of Italy. And such was the transition of ancient into 
modem prudence, or that breach which, being followed in every part 
of the Roman Empire with inundations of Vandals, Huns, Lombards, 
Franks, Saxons, overwhelmed ancient languages, learning, prudence, 
manners, cities, changing the names of rivers, countries, seas, moun¬ 
tains and men; Camillus, Caesar and Pompey being come to 
Edmund, Richard and Geoffrey.^ 

To open the ground-work or balance of these new politicians: 
feudum, saith Calvine the lawyer, is a Gothic word of divers significa¬ 
tions; for it is taken cither for war, or for a ‘possession of conquered 
lands, distributed by the victor unto such of his captains and 
soldiers as had merited in his wars, upon condition to acknowledge 

■* 'Machiavil’ - H’s note. History of Florence, Book 1; ‘Haiuio ottre ili questo variato il noine 
non stdamenie le proiincic, ma i laghi, i liunu, i man, e gti uomini; perche la Francia. 
t'lulia, e la Spagna sono ripiene di nomi nuovi, ed al nino dagli ancichi alien!; come si 
vede, lasciandone indietro molti altri, che il Po, Garda, I’Arcipelago sono pet tiome 
disformi agli antichi nominad; gli uomini aiicora di Cesari c Potnpei, Pieri, Giovanni e 
Manei diventarono.’ The reference to ‘prudence’ is H’s own. Note that his ‘new names’ 
have a more feudal flavour than Machiavelli’s. 
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him to be their perpetual lord, and themselves to be his subjects’.'' 

Of these there were three kinds or orders; the first, of nohilitj-, 
distinguished by the tides of dukes, marquesses and earls; and these 
being gratified with cibes, castles and villages of the conquered 
Italians, their feuds participated of royal dignity, and were called 
regalia, by which they had right to coin money, create magistrates, take 
toll, customs, confiscations and the like. 

Feuds of the second order were such as with the consent of the 
king were bestowed by these feudatory princes upon men of inferior 
quality, called their barons, on condition that next unto the king they 
should defend the dignities and fortunes of their lords in arms. 

The lowest order of feuds were such as being conferred by those of 
the second order upon private men whether noble or not noble, 
obliged them in the like duty unto their superiors; these were called 
vavasors. And this is the Gothic balance, by which all the kingdoms 
this day in Christendom were at first erected, for which cause, if 1 had 
time, 1 should open in this place the empire of Germany and the 
kingdoms of France, Spain and Poland; but so much as hath been 
said being sufficient for the discovery of the principles of modem 
prudence in general, 1 shall divide the remainder of my discourse, 
which is more particular, into three parts; 

The first showing the constitution of the late monarchy of Oceana, 
The second the dissolution of the same. 

And the third the generation of the present commonwealth. 

The constitution of the late monarchy of Gceana is to be con¬ 
sidered in relation unto the different nations, by whom it hath been 
successively subdued and governed. The first of these were the 
Romans, the second the Teutons, the third the Scandians, and the 
fourth the Neustrians.^ 


■'‘Calvine the lawi'er’ is Johann Kah] or Calvinus, l.txiwn jundirum jum Romiim, h rank- 
fort, i6oo (many later eds.), s.v. "feudum’, 

here resumes the practice of using easily rccogniiabic fictitious equivalents fi)t proper 
names from Rnglish history (ct the references to ‘Panurgus’, ‘Morpheus’, ‘Marpesia’, 
‘Panopea’, pp. 3-6, above). .A short list of equivalents may be given here. 


Adoxus 

Coraunus 

Dicotome 

-Morpheus 

Neustrians 


John 

Henry Mil 
Richard El 
James I 
yJormaiLs 


Panurgus 

Parthenia 

Scandians 

Peutons 

Turbo 


Henry MT 
EEiaabeth I 
Danes 
fi axons 

WJliam i 


Other fictions, referring either to countries, topographical features or contemporary 
authors, are explained where necessary as they occur. 
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The government of the Romans, who held it as a province, I shall 
omit because 1 am to speak of their provincial government in another 
place; only it is to be remembered in this that if we have given over 
running up and down naked and with dappled hides, learned to write 
and read, to be instructed vrith good arts, for all these we are behold¬ 
ing to the Romans either immediately, or mediately by the Teutons; 
for that the Teutons had the arts from no other hand is plain enough 
by their language, which hath yet no word to signify either writing or 
reading but what is derived from the Latin. Furthermore, by the help 
of these arts so learned, we have been capable of that religion which 
we have Jong since received; wherefore it seemeth unto me that we 
ought not to detract from the memory' of the Romans, by whose 
means we are as it were of beasts become men, and by whose means 
we might yet of obscure and ignorant men (if we thought not too well 
of ourselves) become a wise and a great people. 

The Romans having governed Oceana provincially, the Teutons 
were the first that introduced the form of the late monarchy; to these 
succeeded the Scandians, of whom (because their reign was short, as 
also because they made little alteration in the government as to the 
form) I shall take no notice. But the Teutons, going to work upon the 
Gothic balance, divided the whole nation into three sons of feuds; 
that of ealdorman, that of king’s thane, and that of middle thane.^ 

When the kingdom was first divided into precincts will be as hard 
to show as when it began first to be governed; it being impossible that 
there should be any government without some division. The division 
that was in use with the Teutons was by counties, and every county 
had either its ealdorman, or high reeve. The tide of ealdorman came 
in time to eorl, or erle, and that of high reeve to high sheriff. 

Earl of the shire or county denoted the king’s thane, or tenant by- 
grand serjcantry, or knight’s service in chief or in capite\ his posses¬ 
sions were sometimes the whole territory, from whence he had his 
denomination, that is the whole country, sometimes more than one 
county and sometimes less, the remaining part being in the crown. He 
had also sometimes a third, or some other customary part of the 
profits of certain cities, boroughs or other places within his earldom. 
For an example of the possessions of earls in ancient times, Ethelred 

*H here gives a reference to his principal source for Et^ish feudal history, John Seldcn's 
Titles of Honour (second and enlarged edition, 1631), pan u, eh v, pp. 393-^37. 
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had unto him and his heirs the whole kingdom of Mercia, containing 
three or four counties; and there were others that had little 
less. 

‘King’s thane’ was also an honorary title, unto which he w-as quali¬ 
fied that had five hides of land held immediately of the king by service 
of personal attendance; insomuch that if a churl or country man had 
thriven unto this proportion, having a church, a kitchen, a bell house 
(that is a hall with a bell in it to call his family to dinner), a borough 
gate with a seat {that is a porch) of his own, and any distinct office in 
the king’s eourt, then was he the king’s thane. But the proportion of 
an hide land, otherwise called caruca, or a ploughland, is difficult to be 
understood, because it was not certain; nevertheless it is generally 
conceived to be so much as may be managed with one plough, and 
would yield the maintenance of the same with the appurtenances in all 
kinds. 

t he middle thane was feudal, but not honorary; he was also called 
a vavasor, and his lands a vavasory, which held of some mesne lord, 
and not immediately of the king, 

Possessions and their tenures, being of this nature, show the 
balaoee of the Teuton monarchy; wherein the riches of earls were so 
vast, that to arise from the balance of their dominion unto their power, 
they were not only called repeti or little kings, but were such indeed, 
their jurisdiction being of two sorts, either that whicli was exercised 
by them in the court of their counties, or in the high court of the 
kingdom. 

In the territory denominating an earl, if it were all his own, the 
courts held, and the profits of that jurisdiction, were to his own use 
and benefit. But if he had but some part of his county, this his 
jurisdiction and courts (saving perhaps in those possessions that were 
his own) were held by him to the king’s use and benefit; that is, he 
commonly supplied the office which the sheriffs regularly executed in 
countries that had no earls, and whence they came to he called vtre- 
comites. The court of the county that had an earl was held by the earl 
and the bishop of the diocese, after the manner of the sheriffs loums 
unto this day, by which means both the ecclesiastical and temporal 
laws were given in charge together unto the country; the causes of 
vavasors or vavasories appertained to the cognisance of this court, 
where wills were proved, judgment and execution given, cases crimi¬ 
nal and civil determined. 
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The kind’s thanes had like jurisdiction in their thane-lands as lords 
in their manors, where thej- also kept courts. 

Besides these in particular, both the earls and king’s thanes, 
together with the bishops, abbots, and vavasors or middle thanes, had 
in the high court or parliament^ of the kingdom a more public 
jurisdiction, consisting, first, of deliberative power for advising upon 
and assenting unto new laws; secondly, of giving counsel in matters of 
state; and thirdly, of judicature upon suits and complaints. I shall not 
omit to enlighten the obscurity of these times, in which there is little 
to be found of a methodical constitution of this high court, by the 
addition of an argument which I conceive to bear a strong testimony 
unto itself, though taken out of a late writing that conceals the author. 

It is well known (sailh he) that in every quaner of the realm a 
great many boroughs do yet send burgesses unto the parliament, 
which nevertheless be so anciently and so long since decayed and 
gone to naught, that they cannot be shown to have been of any 
reputation since the Conquest, much less to have obtained any 
such privilege by the grant of any succeeding king; wherefore 
these must have had this right by more ancient usage, and before 
the Conquest; they being unable now to show whence they 
derived it.''^ 

This argument (though there be more) I shall pitch upon as suf¬ 
ficient to prove, first, that the lower son of the people had right unto 
session in parliament during the time of the Teutons. Secondly, that 
they were qualified unto the same by election in their boroughs and, if 
knights of the shire (as no doubt they are) be as ancient, in the 
counties.’' Thirdly, if it be a good argument to say that the commons 
during the reign of the Teutons were elected into parliament, because 
they are so now and no man can show when this custom began, 1 see 
not which way it should be an ill one to say that the commons during 
the reign of the Teutons constituted also a distinct house, because 
they do so now; unless any man can show that they did ever sit in the 
same house with the lords. Wherefore, to conclude this part, 1 con¬ 
ceive, for these and other reasons to be mentioned hereafter, that the 

^'Weidenapunotrts’ - H’s note. 

^Liliegren identified this quotation as coming from ZvAAoyoAoyict, or o Mistork^ 
Diicoune of Pariumtenis in ifteir ongfnalt the Conquest oetd cantintjunee since, by ’J.S.\ 
porehised by Thomason on 14 June 1656, It is i>Ossible that the author was John 
Streater. * Both c and P have ‘countries’; H’s notmaf usage is ‘counties'. 
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parliament of the Teutons consisted of the king, the lords spiritual 
and temporal, and the commons of the nation, notwithstanding the 
sri'le of divers acts of parliament which runs, as that of Magna Carta, 
in the king’s name only, seeing the same was nevertheless enacted by 
the king, peers and commons of the land, as is testifted in those words 
by a subsequent act,*''' 

I’he monarchy of the Teutons had stemd in this posture about tw'o 
hundred and twenty years, when Turbo, Duke of Neustria, making 
his claim to the crown of one of their kings that died childless, 
followed it with successful arms and, being possessed of the kingdom, 
used it as conquered, distributing the earldoms, thane-lands, 
bishoprics and prelacies of the whole realm amongst his Neustrians, 
From this time the earl came to be called comes, consul and dux (though 
consul and dux grew afterward out of use). The king’s thanes came to 
be called barons and their lands baronies; the middle thane, holding 
still of a mesne lord, retained the name of vavasor. 

The earl or comes continued to have the third part of the pleas of the 
county paid unto him by the sheriff or vice-comes, now a distinct office 
in every county depending upon the king, saving that such earls as had 
their counties to their own use were now counts palatine, and had 
under the king regal jurisdiction, insomuch that they constituted their 
own sheriffs, granted pardons, and issued writs in their own names; 
nor did ting’s writ of ordinary justice run in their dominions, till a late 
statute whereby much of this privilege was taken away.^' 

For barons, they came from henceforth to be in different times of 
three kindst barons by their estates and tenures, barons by writ, and 
barons created by letters patents. From Turbo the first to Adoxtis the 
seventh king from the conquest, barons had their denomination from 
their possessions and tenures, and these were either spiritual or 
temporal; for not only the thane-lands, but the possessions of bishops, 
as also of some twenty-six abbots and two priors, were now erected 
into baronies, whence the lords spiritual, that had suffrage in the 
Teuton parliament as spiritual lords, came to have it in the Neustrian 
parliament as barons, and were made subject (which they had not 
formerly been) unto kmght’s service in chief. Barony coining hence¬ 
forth to signify all honorary possessions, as well of earls as barons, and 
baronage to denote all kinds of lords, as well spiritual as temporal, 

'‘“25 Edw, J, Cip. i’ -H’s note. H. 8’ - H’s note. 
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having right to sit in parliament, the baronies in this sense were 
sometimes more and sometimes fewer, but commonly about two hun¬ 
dred or two hundred and fifty, containing in them a matter of sbrty 
thousand feuda militum, or knights’ fees, whereof some twenty-eight 
thousand were in the clergy. It is ill luck that no man can tell what the 
land of a knight’s fee (reckoned in some writs at 40 f a year, and in 
others at 10) was certainly worth, for by such an help we might ha\e 
exactly demonstrated the balance of this government. But says 
Coke,'^ it contained twelve plough-lands, and that was thought to be 
the most certain account; but this again is extremely uncertain, for 
one plough out of some land that was fruitful might work more than 
ten out of some other that was barren. Nevertheless, seeing it 
appeareth by Bracton that of earldoms and baronies it was wont to be 
said that the whole kingdom was composed, as also that these, con¬ 
sisting of 60,000 knight’s fees, furnished 60,000 men for the king’s 
service (being the whole militia of this monarchy), it cannot be 
imagined that the vavasories or freeholds in the people amounted to 
any considerable proportion. W'herefore the balance and foundation 
of this government was in the 60,000 knight’s fees and, these being 
possessed by the two hundred and fifty lords, it was a government of 
the few, or of the nobility, wherein the people might also assemble, 
but could have no more than a mere name. And the clergy holding a 
third ofthe whole nation, as is plain by the parliament roll, it is an 
absurdity - seeing the clergy of France came first through their riches 
to be a state of that kingdom - to acknowledge the people to have 
been a stale of this realm and not to allow it unto the clergy , who were 
so much more weighty in the balance,'” which is that of all other 
whence a state or order in a government is denominated; wherefore 
this monarchy consisted of the king and of the three ordina regnt or 
estates: the lords spiritual and temporal, and the commons. It con¬ 
sisted of these, I say, as to the balance, though during the reign of 
some of these kings not as to the administration. 

For the ambition of Turbo, and some of those that more immedi¬ 
ately succeeded him, to be absolute princes, strove against the nature 
of their foundation and, inasmuch as he had divided almost the whole 

Coke, [1 Inst. pag. 596’ - H’s note. He would have used the edirion of 1(141. 

"Emended; H has ‘a third to the whole’. 

‘4. Rich. I. Num. ij’-H’snote.l.iljegren idenofies the reference as iv Rich. 

II, 13: ‘le clcrgie que occupe la tierce partie del Roialme'. 
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realm among his Neustrians, with some encouragement for a while. 
But the Neustrians - while they were hut foreign plants, having no 
security against the natives bur in growing up by their prince’s sides - 
were no sooner well rooted in dieir vast dominions than they came up 
according to the infallible consequences of the balance domestic and, 
contracting the national interest of the baronage, grew as fierce in the 
vindication of the ancient rights and liberties of the same as if they 
had been always natives; whence, the kings being as obstinate on the 
one side for their absolute power as these on the other for their 
immunities, grew certain wars which took their denomination from 
the barons. 

This fire about the middle of the reign of Adovus began to break 
out; and whereas the predecessors of this king had diverse times been 
forced to summon councils resembling those of the Teutons, unto 
which the lords only that were barons by dominion and tenure had 
hitherto repaired, Adoxus, seeing the effects of such dominion, began 
first, not to call such as were barons by w^rits, for that was according to 
the practice of ancient times, but to call such by wxits as were 
otherwise no barons, by which means, striving to avoid the conse¬ 
quence of the balance, in coming unwillingly to set the government 
straight, he was the first that set it awTy. For the barons in his reign 
and his successor’s, having vindicated their ancient authority, 
restored the parliament with all the rights and privileges of the same, 
saving that from thenceforth the kings had found out a way whereby 
to help themselves against the mighty;'^ creatures of their own, and 
such as had no other support but by their favour. By which means this 
government, being indeed the masterpiece of modem prudence, hath 
been cried up to the skies as the only invention whereby at onee to 
maintain the sovereignty of a prince and the liberty' of the people; 
whereas indeed it hath been no other than a wrestling match, wherein 
the nobility', as they have been stronger, have thrown the king, or the 
king, if he have been stronger, hath throwm the nobility; or the king, 
where he hath had a nobility and could bring them to his party, hath 
thrown the people, as in France and Spain; or the people, where they 
have had no nobility, or could get them to be of their party, have 
thrown the king, as in Holland and of latter times in Oceana. But they 

s etrau liirect a semi-colon at 'mighty'. He might have emended the passage to read: 
‘against die mighty, tiimely, by raising up creatures of their own .. 
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came not to this strength but by such approaches and degrees, as 
remain to be further opened. For whereas the barons by writs {as the 
sixty-four abbots and thirty-six priors that were so called) were but pro 
tempore^ Dicotome,'*’ being the twelfth king from the conquest, began 
to make barons by letters patent, with the addition of honoraiy pen¬ 
sions for the maintenance of their d^nities to them and their heirs; so 
that they were hands in the king’s purse, and had no shoulders for his 
throne. Of these when the house of peers came once to be full, as will 
be seen hereafter, there was nothing more empty. But for the present, 
the throne having other supports, they did not hurt that so much has 
they did the king; for the old barons, taking Dicotome’s prodigality to 
such creatures so ill that they deposed him, got the trick of it, and 
never gave over setting up and pulling down of their kings, according 
to their various interests and that faction of the white and red into 
which they had been thenceforth divided, till Panurgus, the 
eighteenth king from the conquest, was more by their favour than his 
light advanced unto the crown."* 

This king, through his namral subtlety, reflecting at once upon the 
greatness of their power, and the inconstancy of their favour, began to 
find another flaw in this kind of government, which is also noted by 
Machiavel: namely, that a throne supported by a nobility is not so 
hard to be ascended, as kept warm,'* Wherefore his secret jealousy 
lest the dissension of the nobility, as it brought him in, might throw 
him out, travelled in ways undiscovered by them unto ends as little 
foreseen by himself, while to establish his own safety he, by mixing 
water with their wine, first began to open those sluices that have since 
overwhelmed not the king only, but the throne; for whereas a nobility 
stiiketh not at the throne, without which they cannot subsist, but at 
some king that they do not like, popular power stiiketh through the 
king at the throne, as that which is incompatible with it. Now that 
Panurgus, in abating the power of the nobility, was the cause whence 

In his account of the insritudor of barons by writ (by John) and by letters patent (by 
Richard II), H is following Selden, 7i'rl« Honour, ch. v, sections tod—xxii, xxxvii—xxxviii, 
pp. 708-20, 744-si, 

'^'Dissolution of the lace Monarchy of Oceanu’ - H’s note, not specifically attached to 
these words but occurring in the margin at this point. The hint that the medieval Lings 
ruled by comipnon - i.e., by adulterating the baronage with placemen - seems not to 
have been followed up in his other writings. 

The reference (not given by H) is to ch. iv of ll Prinapt. H cites this work much less 
frequently than the Disconi. 
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it came to fall into the hands of the people, appears by those several 
statutes that were made in his reign; as that for population, those 
against retainers, and that for alienations, 

By the statute of population, all houses of husbandry that were used 
with twenty acres of ground and upwards were to be maintained and 
kept up for ever, with a competent proportion of land laid to them and 
in no wise, as appears by a subsequent statute, to be severed. By 
which means the houses being kept up, did of necessity enforce 
dwellers; and the proportion of land to be tilled being kept up, did of 
necessity- enforee the dweller not to be a beggar or cottager, but a man 
of some substance, that might keep friends and servants and set the 
plough on going. This did mightily concern (saith the historian of that 
prince)the might and manhood of the kingdom, and in effect 
amortize a great part of the lands unto the hold and possession of the 
jiComanry, or middle people, who, living not in a servile or indigent 
fashion, were much unlinked from dependence upon their lords and, 
living in a free and plentiful manner, became a more excellent 
infantry, but such an one upon which the lords had so litde power, 
that from henceforth the>- may be computed to have been disarmed. 

And as they lost their infantry after this manner, so their cavalry 
and commanders were cut off by the statute of retainers; for whereas 
it was the custom of the nobility to have younger brothers of good 
houses, mettled fellows and such as were knowing in the feats of 
arms, about them, they who were longer followed with so dangerous a 
train escaped not such punishment as made them take up. 

Henceforth the country lives and great tables of the nobiUty, which 
no longer nourished veins that would bleed for them, were fruidess 
and loathsome till they changed the air, and of princes became 
courtiers, where their revenues, never to have been exhausted by beef 
and mutton, were found narrow, whence followed rackings of rents 
and at length sale of lands, the riddance through the statute of aliena¬ 
tions being rendered far more quick and facile than formerly it had 
been, by the new invention of entails.'^ 

To this it happened that Coraunus, the successor of that king, 


'’The whole paiagraph above is a close copy of Bacon, HisSary ofKtng Henry VU, vol, v[ 
(London, J890), 94-5. 

Bacon, ‘Of the True Greatness of Kingdoms and Estates’, had commented on Henry’s 
legislation malting it easier to break entails, so that the phrase ‘new invention of entails’ 
seems strained. Nor had Bacon suggested that this statute was of radical importance. 
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dissolving the abbeys, brought with the declining estate of the nobility 
so vast a prey unto the industry of the people, that the balance of the 
commonwealth was too apparently in the popular party to be unseen 
by the wise council of Queen Parthenia who, converting her reign 
through the perpetual love tricks that passed between her and her 
people into a kind of romance, wholly neglected the nobility. And by 
these degrees came the house of commons to raise that head, which 
since hath been so high and formidable unto their princes that they 
have looked pale upon those assemblies. Nor was there anything now 
wanting unto the destruction of the throne but that the people, not apt 
to see their own strength, should be put to feel it, when a prince, as 
stiff in disputes as the nerve of monarchy was grown slack, received 
that unhappy encouragement from his clergy which became his utter 
ruin; while, trusting more unto their logic than the rough philosophy 
of his parliament, it came unto an irreparable breach; for the house of 
peers, which alone had stood in this gap, now sinking down between 
the king and the commons, showed that Crassus was dead and 
Isthmus broken.'^' But a monarchy divested of her nobility hath no 
refuge under heaven but an army. fVkerfore the dissolution of this 
government caused the war, not the mar the dissolution of this government 

Of the king’s success with his arms it is not necessary to give any 
further account, than that they proved as ineffectual as his nobility. 
But without a nobility or an army (as hath been shown) there can be 
no monarchy. Wherefore what is there in nature that can arise out of 
these ashes but a popular government, or a new monarchy to be 
erected by the victorious army? 

To erect a monarchy, be it ever so new, unless like Leviathan you 
can hang it (as the country fellow speaks) by geometry (for what else is 
it to say that every other man must give up his will unto the will of this 
one man without any other foundation?)," it must stand upon old 
principles, that is upjon nobility or an army planted upon a due 
balance of dominion. Aut viam invmiam aut faciam was an adage of 

The reference is to Lucan, Phamtio, i, go-io6, where it is said that Crassus formed a 
[ink, by holding the balance, between his colleagues in the First Triumvirate, and that 
his death made war between Pompey and Caesar certain. 

"H’s iulics. 

"The idiom here is obscure, though the sense is fairly plain. The phrase ‘hang it' has not 
been traced, though the meaning is presurnably ‘prove it’ or ‘argue it’, Hobbes's fond¬ 
ness for geometry is well known, but why unilateral surrender of ri^rts should be 
geometrical is not so dear. 
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Caesar’s; and there is no standing for a monarchy unless she finds this 
balance or make it. If she finds it, her work’s done unto her hand; for 
where there is inequality of estates, there must be inequality of power, 
and where there is inequality' of power, there can be no com¬ 
monwealth. To make it, her sword must extirpate out of dominion all 
other roots of power, and plant her army upon that ground. An army 
may be planted nationally or provincially. To plant it nationally, it 
must be in one of the four ways mentioned: that is, either monarchi- 
cally in part, as the Roman benefidarii', or monarchically in the whole, 
as the Turkish timariots; aristocratically, that is, by earls and barons, 
as the Neustrians were planted by Turbo: or democratically, that is by- 
equal lots, as the Israelitish army in the land of Canaan by Joshua. In 
every one of these ways there must not only be confiscations, but 
confiscations unto such a proporhori as may answer to the work 
intended. 

Confiscation of a people that never fought against you, but whose 
arms you have borne, and in which you have been victorious, and this 
upon premeditation and in coo! blood, I should have thought to be 
against any example in human nature, but for those alleged by 
Machiavel of Agathocles and Oliverotto da Fermo; the former 
whereof, being captain general of the Syracusans, upon a day assem¬ 
bled the senate and the people, as if he had something to communi¬ 
cate with them, when at a sign given he cut the senators in pieces to a 
man, and all the richest of the people, by which means he came to be 
king. The proceedings of Oliverotto in making himself prince of 
Fermo, were somewhat different in circumstances, but of the same 
nature. Nevertheless Catiline, who had a spirit equal to any of these in 
his intended mischief, could never bring the like to pass in Rome. 
The head of a small commonwealth, such an one as was that of 
Syracuse or Fermo, is easily brought unto the block; but that a 
populous nation such as Rome had not such an one was the grief of 
Nero. If Sulla or Caesar attained to be princes it was by driJ w-ar, 
and such civil war as yielded rich spoils, there being a vast nobility to 
be confiscated; which also was the case in Oceana, when it yielded 
earth by earldoms and baronies to the Neustrian, for the plantation of 
his new potentates. Where a conqueror finds the riches of a land in 
the hands of the few, the forfeitures are easy, and amount to vast 

[t was Caligula, not Nem, who wished that the Roman peopie had only one neck. 
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idvantage; but where the people have equal shares, the confiscation 
of many comes to little, and is not only dangerous but fruitless. 

The Romans in one of their defeats of the Volsci found among the 
captives certain Tusculans, who upon examination confessed that the 
arms they bore were by command of their state, whereupon, informa¬ 
tion being given to the senate by the general Camiltus, he was forth¬ 
with commanded to march against Tusculum; which doing 
accordingly he found the Tusculan fields full of husbandmen that 
stirred not otherwise from the plough, than to furnish his army with 
all kinds of accommodations and victuals. Drawing near to the city, he 
saw the gates wide open, the magistrates coming out in their gowns to 
salute and bid him welcome; entering, the shops were all at work and 
open, the streets sounded with the noise of schoolboys at their books, 
there was no face of war. Whereupon Camillus, causing the senate to 
assemble, told them that though the art was understood, yet had they 
at length found out the true arms whereby the Romans were most 
undoubtedly to be conquered, for which cause he would not anti¬ 
cipate the senate, unto which he desired them forthwith to send, 
which they did accordingly; and their dictator with the rest of their 
ambassadors being found by the Roman senators, as they went into 
the house, standing sadly at the door, were sent for in as friends and 
not as enemies. Where, the dictator having said ‘if we have offended, 
the fault was not so great as is our penitence and your virtue’, the 
senate gave them peace forthwith and soon after made the Tusculans 
citizens of Rome. 

But putting the case, of which the world is not able to show an 
example, that the forfeiture of a populous nation, not conquered, but 
friends, and in cool blood, tni^t be taken, your army must be planted 
in one of the ways mentioned. To plant it in the way of absolute 
monarchy - that is upon feuds for life, such as the timars - a country 
as large and fruitful as that of Greece would afford you but sixteen 
thousand titnariots, for that is the most the Turk (being the best 
husband that ever was of this kind) makes of it at this day. And if 
Oceana, which is less in fruitfulness by one half and in extent by three 
parts, should have no greater a force, whoever breaketh her in one 
batde nuy be sure she shall never rise, for such (as was noted by 
Machiavel) is the nature of the Turkish monarchy; if you break her in 
two batdes you have destroyed her whole militia, and the rest being all 
slaves you hold her without any further resistance. Wherefore the 
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erection of an absolute monarchy in Oceana, or in any other country 
that is no larger, without making it a certain prey unto the first 
invader, is altogether impossible. 

To plant by halves, as the Roman emperors did their beneficiaries 
or military' colonies, it must be either for life, and this an army of 
Oceaners in their own country (especially haring estates of 
inheritance) will never bear, because such an army so planted is as 
well confiscated as the people — nor had the Mamelukes been con¬ 
tented with such usage in Egypt but that they were foreigners and, 
daring not to mix with the natives, it was of absolute necessity to their 
being —or, planting them upon inheritance, whether aristocratically as 
the Neustiians or democratically as the Israelites, they grow up by 
certain consequence into the national interest, and this, if they be 
planted popularly, comes unto a commonwealth; if by way of nobility, 
unto a mixed monarchy, which of all other will be found to be the only 
kind of monarchy of which this nation, or any other that is of no 
greater extent, hath been or can be capable. For if the Israelites, 
though their democratical balance, being fixed by their agrarian, stood 
firm, be yet found to have elected kings, it was because, their territory 
tying open, they were perpetually invaded, and being perpetually 
invaded turned themselves to anylhing which, through the want of 
experience, they thought might be a remedy; whence their mistake in 
election of their kings (under whom they gained nothing but to the 
contrary lost all they had acquired by their commonwealth, both 
estates and liberties) is not only apparent, but without parallel. And if 
there have been (as was shown) a kingdom of the Goths in Spain, and 
of the Vandals in Africa, consisting of a single person and a parlia¬ 
ment (taking a parliament to be a council of the people only, without a 
nobility), it is expressly said of those councib that they deposed their 
kings as often as them pleased; nor can there be o±er consequence of 
such a government, seeing where there is a council of the people, they 
do never receive laws but give them, and, a council giving laws unto a 
sin^e person, he hath no means in the world whereby to be any more 
than a subordinate magistrate, but force; in which case, he is not a 
single person and a parliament, but a single person and an army, 
which army again must be planted as hath been shown, or can be of 
no long continuance. 

It is true that, the provincial balance being in nature quite contrary 
unto the national, you are no ways to plant a provincial army upon 
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dominion. But then you must have a native territory in strength, 
situation or government able to overbalance the foreign, or you can 
never hold it. That an army should in any other case be tong sup¬ 
ported by a mere tax is a mere fancy, as void of all reason and 
experience as if a man should think to maintain such an one by 
robbing of orchards; for a mere tax is but pulling of plumtrees, the 
roots whereof are in other men’s grounds, who, suffering perpetual 
violence, come to hate the author of it. And it is a maxim that no 
prince that is hated by his people can be safe. Arms planted upon 
dominion extirpate enemies and make friends, but, maintained by a 
mere ta,x, have enemies that have roots and friends that have none. 

To conclude: Oceana, or any other nation of no greater extent, 
must have a competent nobility, or is altogether incapable of 
monarchy. For where there is equality of estates, there must be 
equality of power; and where there is equality of power, there can be 
no monarchy. 

To come then to the generation of the conunonwealth, it hath been 
shown how, through the ways and means used by Panurgus to abase 
the nobility, and so to mend the flaw which we have asserted to be 
incurable in this kind of constitution, he suffered the balance to fall 
into the power of the people and so broke the government; but the 
balance being in the people, the commonwealth (though they do not 
see it) is already in the namre of them. Cornua nola priui vitule quam 
frontibus extant. There wanteth nothing else but time (which is slow 
and dangerous) or art (which would be more quick and secure) for the 
bringing those native arms - wherewithal they are found already to 
resist, they know not how, everything that opposeth them - unto such 
maturity as may fix them upon their own strength and bottom. 

But whereas this art is prudence, and that pan of prudence which 
regards the present work is nothing else but the skill of raising such 
superstructures of government as are natural to the known founda¬ 
tions, they never mind the foundation but, through certain animosities 
(wherewith by striving one against another they are infected), or 
through certain freaks by which, not regarding the course of things 
nor how they conduce unto their purpose, they are given to building 
in the air, come to be divided and subdivided into endless parties and 
factions, both civil and ecclesiastical; which briefly to open, I shall 
first speak of the people in general, and then of their divisions, 

A people (saith Machiavel) that is corrupt is not capable of a 
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commonwealth; but in showing what a corrupt people is, he hath 
either involved himself or me, nor can 1 otherwise come out of the 
labvTinth than by saying that, the balance altering, a people, as to the 
foregoing government, must of necessity be corrupt; but corruption in 
this sense signifieth no more than that the corruption of one govern¬ 
ment (as in natural bodies) is the generation of another; wherefore, if 
the balance alter from monarchy, the corruption of the people in this 
case is that which maketh them capable of a commonwealth. But 
whereas 1 am not ignorant that the corruption which he meaneth is in 
manners, this also is from the balance. For the balance, swaying from 
monarchical into popular, abateth the luxury of the nobility and, 
enriching the people, bringeth the government from a more private 
unto a more public interest, which, coming nearer, as hath been 
shown, unto justice and right reason, the people upon a like alteration 
is so far from such corruption of manners as should render them 
incapable of a commonwealth, that of necessity' they must thereby 
contract such reformation of manners as will bear no other kind of 
government. On the other side, where the balance changeth from 
popular to oligarchical or monarchical, the public interest, with the 
reason and justice included in the same, bccomcth more private; 
luxury is introduced in the place of temperance and servitude in that 
of freedom, which causeth such a corruption of manners both in the 
nobility and the people as, by the example of Rome in the time of the 
Triumvirs, is more at large discovered by the author to have been 
altogether incapable of a commonwealth. 

But the balance of Oceana changing quite contrary to that of Rome, 
the manners of the people were not thereby corrupted, but on the 
contrary fitted for a commonwealth. For differences of opinion in a 
people not rightly informed of their balance, or division into parties 
while there is not any common ligament of power sufficient to 
reconcile or hold them, is no sufficient proof of corruption in a 
people. Nevertheless, seeing this must needs be matter of scandal and 
danger, it will not be amiss, in showing what were the parties, to show 
what were their errors. 

The parties into which this nation was divided were temporal or 
spiritual; and the temporal parties were especially two, the one the 
royalists, the other commonwealthsmen, each of which asserted their 
different causes, either out of prudence or ignorance, out of interest 
or conscience. 
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For prudence, either that of the ancients is inferior unto the 
modem (which we have hitherto been setting face to face, that any 
one may judge), or that of the royalists must be inferior unto that 
prudence of the conunonwealthsman; and for interest, taking the 
commonwealthsman to have really intended the public (for otherwise 
he is an hypocrite, and the worst of men), that of the royalist must of 
necessity have been more private; wherefore the whole dispute will 
come upon matter of conscience, and this, whether it be urged by the 
right of kings, the obligation of former laws, or of the oath of alle¬ 
giance, is absolved by the balance. 

For if the right of kings were as immediately derived from the 
breath of God as the life of man, yet this excludeth not death and 
dissolution. But that the dissolution of the late monarchy was as 
natural as the death of a man hath been already shown; wherefore it 
remains with the royalists to discover by what reason or experience it 
is possible for a monarchy to stand upon a popular balance; or, the 
balance being popular, as well the oath of allegiance as all other 
monarchical laws imply an impossibility, and are therefore void. 

To the commcHiwealthsman I have no more to say but that if he 
exclude any party, he is not truly such, nor shall ever found a com¬ 
monwealth upon the natural principle of the same, which is justice; 
and the royalist, for having opposed a commonwealth in Oceana 
(where the laws were so ambiguous that they might be eternally 
disputed and never reconciled), can neither be justly for that cause 
excluded from his full and equal share in the government, nor 
prudendy for this, that a commonwealth consisting of a party will be 
in perpetual labour of her own destruction; whence it was that the 
Romans, having conquered the Albans, incorporated them with equal 
right into the commonwealth, and if the royalists be flesh of your 
flesh, and nearer of blood than were the Albans to the Romans, you 
are also Christians. Nevertheless there is no reason that a com¬ 
monwealth should any more fevour a party remaining in fixed opposi¬ 
tion against her than Brutus did his sons,^^ But if she fix them upon 
that opposition, it is her fault, not theirs, and this is done by excluding 
them. Men that have equal possessions and the same security of their 
estates and of their liberties that you have, have the same cause with 
you to defend; but if you will be trampling, they f^t for liberty, 

Brums, cifccutuig his soiu for conspirii^ to restore the Tarquins, had been raised to 
symbolic importance by MachiaveUi in Disevri, in, 3. 
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though for monarchy, and you for tyTanny, though under the name of 
a commonwealth; the nature of orders in a commonwealth rightly 
instituted being void of all jealousy, because, let the parties which she 
embraceth be what they will, her orders are such as they neither 
would resist if they could, nor could if they would, as hath in part been 
already shown, and will appear more at large by the ensuing model. 

The parties that are spiritual are of more kinds than I need men- 
bon: some for a national religion and others for liberty of conscience, 
with such animosits" on both sides as if these rwo did not consist; of 
which 1 have already sufficiently spoken to show that the one cannot 
well consist without the other. But they of all the rest are the most 
dangerous who, holding that the saints must govern, go about to 
reduce the commonwealth unto a party; as well for the reasons 
already shown, as that their pretences are against Scripture, where the 
saints are commanded to submit unto the higher powers, and be 
subject unto the ordinance of man. And that men pretending under 
the notion of saints or religion unto chi! power have hitherto never 
failed to dishonour that profession, the world is full of examples, 
whereof 1 shall confine myself at the present unto two, the one of old, 
the other of new Rome. 

In old Rome the patricians or nobility, pretending to be the godlv 
party, were questioned by the people for engrossing all the magistra¬ 
cies of that commonw'caltli, and had nothing to say why they did so, 
but tjuod nemo i>lebeius auspida haberer, that magistracy required a kind 
of holiness which was not in the people. Plebs ad id maxima indigna- 
tumc exanit, quod auspieari ianquam im'isi did itnmorlalibus negarenlur 
posse'/*’ at which the people were filled with such indignation as had 
come to cutting of throats, if the nobility had not forthwith laid by the 
insolency of that plea, which nevertheless when they had done, the 
people for a long time after continued to elect none other than patri¬ 
cian magistrates. 

The example of new Rome in the rise and practice of the hierarchy 
(too well known to require any further illustration) is far more 
immodest. 

This hath been the course of nature; and when it hath pleased or 
shall please Ciod to introduce anything that is above the course of 
nature, he will, as he hath alw'ays done, confirm it by miracle; for so in 

^'‘Li’i'v, tv, vi 
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his prophecy of the reign of Christ upon earth, he expressly promis- 
eth, seeing that the souls of them that were beheaded for Jesus shall 
be seen to live and reign with him, which will be an object of sense; 
the rather because the rest of the dead are not to live again until the 
thousand years be finished. And it is not lawful for men to persuade 
us that a thing is, thou^ there be no such object of our sense, which 
God hath told os shall not be until it be an object of our sense/^ 

The saintship of a people as to government consisteth in the elec¬ 
tion of magistrates fearing God and hating covetousness, and not in 
their confining themselves or being confined unto men of this or that 
party or profession. It consisteth in making the most prudent and 
religious choice that they can, but not in trusting unto men but, next 
God, in their orders. ‘Give us good men and they will make us good 
laws’ is the maxim of a demagogue, and (through the alteration which 
is commonly perceivable in men, when they have power to work their 
own wills) exceeding fallible. But ‘give us good orders, and they will 
make us good men’ is the maxim of a legislator and the most infallible 
in the politics. 

But these divisions (however there be some good men that look 
sadly on them) are trivial things; first (as to the civil concernment) 
because the government whereof this nation is capable,once seen, 
taketh in all interests. And secondly (as to the spiritual) because, as 
pretence of religion hath always been turbulent in broken govern¬ 
ment, so where the government hath been sound and steady, religion 
hath never shown herself with any other face than that of her natural 
sweetness and tranquillity, nor is there any reason why she should; 
wherefore the errors of the people are occasioned hy their governors. 
If they be doubtful of the way or wander from it, it is because their 
guides misled them; and the guides of the people are never so well 
qualified for leading by any virtue of their own, as by that of the 
government. 

The government of Oceana (as it stood at the time whereof we 
discourse) consisting of one single council of the people, to the exclu- 

Revelation, lo: 4-5, The eschatological materiaibin of H’s interpretation shoold be 
cornpared with that of Hobbes, Levu/Adn, 11 [, and iv, 44 (Tuck, pp. and 417— 

40). Like Hobbes, be i$ denying the present existence of a Church Triumphant, on the 
grounds that the saved are not tffhve again before a point in future time. There is in fact 
no promise in the King James text that the souls ‘shaJl be seen’ to live. 

‘the Errors of the people are from their Governours’ - H’s marginal note. The wjids are 
repeated below, but an asterisk draws attention to them at this point. 
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sion uf the king and of ±e lords, was called a parliament; howbett the 
parliaments of the Teutons and of the Neustrians consisted, as hath 
been shown, of the king, lords and commons, wherefore this under an 
old name was a new thing: a parliament consisting of a single assem¬ 
bly, elected by the people and invested with the whole power of 
government, without any covenants, conditions, or orders whatsoever. 
So new a thing that neither ancient nor modem prudence can show 
any avowed example of the like; and there is scarce anything that 
seemeth unto me so strange as that (whereas there was nothing more 
lamiliar with these counsellors than to bring the Scripture to the 
House) there should not be a man of them that so much as offered to 
bring the House unto the Scripture, wherein, as hath been shown, is 
contained that original whereof all the rest of the commonwealths 
seem to be copies. Certainly if Leviathan (who is surer of nothing 
than that a popular commonwealth consisteth but of one council) 
transcribed his doctrine out of this assembly, for him to except against 
Aristotle and Cicero for wTiting out of their own commonwealths was 
not so fair play; or if the parliament transcribed out of him, it had 
been an honour better due unto Moses. But where one of them 
should have an example but from the other, I cannot imagine; there 
being nothing of this kind that I can find in story but the oligarchy of 
.Athens, the thirty tyrants of the same, and the Roman decemvirs. 

For the oligarchy, Thucydides tells us that it was a senate or 
council of four hundred, pretending to a balaneing council of the 
people consisting of five thousand, but not producing them;^'' wherein 
you have the definidon of an oligarchy, which is a single council both 
debating and resolving, dividing and choosing; and what that must 
come to was shown by the example of ±e girls, and is apparent 
through all experience. \V'hercfore the thirty- set up by the 
Lacedaemonians when they had conquered Athens are called tyTants 
by all authors, 1 .evia±an only excepted, who will have them against all 
the world to have been an aristocracy, but for what reason I cannot 
imagine, these also as void of any balance haring been void of that 
which is essential to every commonwealth, whether aristocratical or 
popular; except he be pleased wHth them in that, by the testimony of 
Xenophon, they killed more men in eight months than the 

^“Thutydides, Hiitery of the Ptlopennfstatt Win-, \nii, 66. The words ‘pretending' and 
producing’ appjrentlj mean that the Four Hundred alleged its responsibilitv to the Five 
Thousand, but took no steps to ensure that the lamr ever met. 
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Lacedaemonians had done in ten years, oppressing the people (to use 
Sir Walter Ralegh’s words) with all base and intolerable slavery,^*’ 

The usurped government of the decemsirs in Rome was of the 
same kind. Wherefore in the fear of God let Christian legislators, 
setting the pattern given in the Mount on the one side, and these 
execrable examples on the other, know the right hand from the left, 
and so much the rather because those things which do not conduce to 
the good of the governed are fallacious if they appear to be good for 
the governors. God in chasdsing a people is accustomed to bum his 
rod. The empire of these oligarchies was not so violent as short, nor 
did they fall upon the people but in their own immediate ruin. A 
council without a balance is not a commonwealth, but an oligarchy; 
and every oligarchy, except she be put to the defence of her wicked¬ 
ness or power against some outward danger, is factious. Wherefore, 
the errors of the people being from their government (which maxim in 
the politics, bearing a sufhcient testimony unto itself, is also proved by 
Machiavel),^^ if the people of Oceana have been factious the cause is 
apparent. But what remedy? 

In answer to this question, 1 come now to the army, of which the 
most victorious captain and incomparable patriot Olphaus Megaletor 
was now genera); who, being a much greater master of that art 
whereof 1 have made a rough draft in these preliminaries, had so sad 
reflections upon the ways and proceedings of the parliament as cast 
him upon books and all other means of diversion, among which he 
happened upon this place of Machiavel, ‘Thrice happy is that people 
which chances to have a man able to give them such a government at 
once, as without alteration may secure them of their liberties; seeing it 
is certain that Lacedaemon, in observing the laws of Lycurgus, con¬ 
tinued about eight hundred years without any dangerous tumult or 
corruption.’^^ My lord general (as it is said of Themistocles that he 
could not sleep for the glory obtained by Miltiades at the batde of 
Marathon) took so new and deep impression at these words of the 
much greater ^ory of Lycuigus that, being on this side assaulted with 
the emulation of his illustrious object, on the other with the misery of 
the nation, which seemed (as it were ruined by his victory) to cast 
herself at his feet, he was almost wholly deprived of his natural rest, 
until the debate he had within himself came to a firm resolution: that 

^ lUlegh, Hiiuirf if tht Worid, ill, 8 , 12. 

MachiavcUi, Ifiuani, ui, 2g, i. 2. 
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the greatest advantages of a commonwealth are, first, that the legis¬ 
lator should be one man, and secondly that the government should 
be made altogether, or at once. For the first, it is certain, saith 
Machiavel, that a commonwealth is seldom or never well turned or 
constituted, except it have been the work of one man; for which cause 
a wise legislator, and one whose mind is firmly set not upon private 
but the public interest, not upon his posterity but upon his country, 
may jusdy endeavour to get the sovereign power into his own hands, 
nor shall any man that is master of reason blame such extraordinary 
means as in that case shall be necessary, the end proving no other 
than the constitution of a well-ordered commonwealth."’'^ The reason 
of this is demonstrable; for the ordinary means not failing, the com- 
monwealth hath no need of a legislator, but the ordinary means 
failing, there is no recourse to be had but to such as are extraordinary. 
And whereas a book or a building hath not been known to attain 
perfection, if it had not had a sole author or architect, a com¬ 
monwealth, as to the fabric of it, is of the like nature. And thus it may¬ 
be made at once, in which there be great advantages: for a com¬ 
monwealth made at once taketh her security at the same time she 
lendeth her money, trusteth not herself to the faith of men but laun- 
cheth immediately forth into the empire of laws and, being set 
straight, bringeth the manners of her citizens onto her rule; whence 
followed that uprightness which was in Lacedaemon. But manners 
that are rooted in men bow the tenderness of a commonwealth, 
coming up by twjgs unto their bent; whence followed the obliquity 
that was in Rome, and those perpetual repairs by the consuls’ axes 
and tribunes’ hammers, which could never finish that commonwealth 
but in destruction. 

My lord general, being clear in these points and the necessity of 
some other course than would be thought upon by the parliament, 
appointed a rendezvous of the army, where he spoke his sense agree¬ 
able to these preliminaries, with such success unto the soldiety that 
the parliament was soon after deposed; and himself, in the great hah 
of the Pantheon or Palace of Justice situated in Emporium the capital 
city,^^ created, by the universal suffrage of the army, Lord Archon, or 
sole legislator of Oceana; upon which theatre you have, to conclude 
this piece, a person introduced whose fame shall never draw his 
curtain. 

I, g. ‘Emporium’ is London. 
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The Lord Archon being created, fifty select persons to assist him 
by labouring in the mines of ancient prudence, and bringing her 
hidden treasures unto new light, were added, with the style also of 
legislators; and sat as a council, whereof he was the sole director and 
president. 
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Of this piece, being the greater half of the whole work, I shall be able 
at this time to give no farther account than vei\ briefly to show at what 
it aims. 

My Lord Archon, in opening the council of legislators, made it 
appear how unsafe a thing it is to follow fancy in the fabric of a 
commonwealth,'' and how necessary that the archives of ancient 
prudence should be ransacked before any counsellor should presume 
to offer any other matter in order to the work in hand, or towards the 
consideration to be had by the council upon a model of government. 
Wherefore he caused an um to be brought, and every one of the 
counsellors to draw a lot. 

By the tots as they were drawn, the commonwealth of Israel fell 
unto Phosphorus de Auge; that of Athens unto Navarchus de Paralo; 
that of Lacedaemon unto Laco de Scjtale; that of Carthage unto 
Mago de Sjxtibus; that of the Achaeans, Aetolians and Lycians unto 
Aratus de Isthmo; that of the Swiss unto Alpester de hulmine, that of 
Holland and the United Provinces unto Glaucus de Ulna; that of 
Rome unto Dolabella de Enyo; that of Venice unto Lynccus de 
Stella.'’ 

These, containing in them all those excellencies whereof a com¬ 
monwealth is capable (so that to have added more had been to no 

' H has 'Phansic’ There is no modem equivalent which tames the full load of implica¬ 
tions horn hy words, such as Taocy\ 'phansie', ‘phantasy’, in Renaissance Rn^ish. 
^The names of republics and the counsellors who report on them are arranged in an 
elaborate tabulation, here re-converted into continuous prose. It is the first sign of H’s 
love of schematising the imaginary setting. The name of the rapporteur for Holland 
recalls the [ .atin couplet on p. 7 above. 
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purpose), upon time given unto the counsellors, by their own studies 
and those of their friends to prepare themselves, were opened in the 
order and by the persons mentioned at the council of legislators, and 
afterwards by order of the same were repeated at the council of the 
prytans unto the people; for in drawing of the lots, there were a matter 
of a dozen of them inscribed with the letter P, which the eounsellors 
that drew became prytans. 

The piytans were a committee or council sitting in the great hall of 
Pantheon, to whom it was lawful for any man to offer anything in 
order to the fabric of the commonwealth, for which cause, that they 
might not be oppressed by the throng, there was a rail about the table 
where they sat, and on each side of the same a pulpit; that on the right 
hand for any man that would propose anything and that on the left for 
any other that would oppose him; and all parties (being indemnified 
by proclamation of the Archon) were invited to dispute their own 
interests, or propose whatever they thought fit in order to the future 
government, to the council of the piytans, who (haring a guard of a 
matter of two or three hundred men, lest the heat of the dispute might 
break the peace) had the right of moderators, and were to report from 
time to time such propositions or occurrences as they thought fit to 
the council of legislators, sitting more privately in the palace called 
Alma.^ 

This was that which made the people (who were neither safely to be 
admitted unto, nor conveniently to be excluded from the framing of 
their commonwealth) verily believe when it came forth that it was no 
other than that whereof they themselves had been the makers. 

Moreover, this council sat divers months after the publishing, and 
during the promulgation of the model unto the people, by which 
means there is scarce anything was said or written for or against the 
said model, but you shall have it with the next impression of this 
work,'' by way of oration addressed unto and moderated by the 
prytans. 

By this means the council of legislators had their necessary solitude 
and due aim in their greater work, as being acquainted from time to 

^‘Pantheon’ is presumably Westminster Hall, and ‘.Alma' Whiiehall. 

It is unclear whether H contemplated a further edition of Oceans, or was momentarily 
assuming the persona of a correspondent writing from that imaginary land, on the model 
of Boccalini in his Raggu^li dt fttowiio. The orations whidi follow in the book arc all 
addressed to the council of legislators, not the prytans. Cf. p. 14 j below. 
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time with the pulse of the people, and yet without any manner of 
interruption or disturbance. 

Wlterefore, every' commonwealth in her place having been opened 
by her due method — that is, first by the people, secondly by the senate 
and thirdly by the magistracy - the council upon mature debate took 
such results or orders out of each one, and out of each part of each 
one of them, as upon opening the same they thought fit; which being 
put from time to time in writing by the clerk or secretary, there 
remained no more in the conclusion than, putting the orders so taken 
together, to view and examine them with a diligent eye, to the end that 
it might be clearly discovered whether they did interfere, or could 
anywise come to interfere or jostle one the other. For as such orders, 
jostling or coming to jostle one another, are the cenain dissolution of 
the commonwealth, so, taken upon the proof of like experience, and 
neither josding nor showing which way they can possibly come to 
josde one another,^ make a perfect and (for ought that in human 
prudence can be foreseen) an immortal commonwealth. 

And such was the an whereby my Lord Archon, taking counsel of 
the commonwealth of Israel as of .Moses, and of the rest of the 
commonwealths as of Jethro, framed the model of the commonwealth 
of Oceana. 

^‘Thty’, inserted here, would inalLe for bencr syntax. 
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Whereas my Lord Archon - being, from Moses and Lycurgus, the 
first legislator that hitherto is found in story to have introduced or 
erected an entire commonwealth at once - happened, like them also, 
10 be more intent upon putting the same into execution or acbon than 
into writing, by which means the model came to be promulgated or 
published with more brevity and less illustration than is necessary for 
their understanding, who have not been acquainted with the whole 
proceedings of the council of legislators and of the ptvtans, where it 
was asserted and cleared from all objections and doubts; unto the end 
that I may supply what was wanting in the promulgated epitome unto 
a more full and perfect narrative of the whole, 1 shall rather take the 
commonwealth practically and as she hath now given account of 
herself in some years’ revolutions (as Dicaearchus is said to have done 
that of Lacedaemon, first transcribed by his hand some three or four 
hundred years after the institution), yet not omitting to add for proof 
unto every order such debates and speeches of the legislators in their 
council, or at, least such parts of them, as may best discover the 
reason of the government, nor such ways and means as were used in 
the institution or rise of the building, not to be so well conceired 
without some knowledge given of the engines wherewithal the mighty 
weight was moved. But through the entire omission of the council of 
legislators, or workmen that squared every' stone unto this structure in 
the quarries of ancient prudence, the proof of the first part of this 
discourse will be lame except 1 insert, as well for illustration as to 
avoid frequent repetition, three remarkable testimonies in this place, 
The first is taken out of the commonwealth of Israel. Se Mws 
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hearkened unto the voice of (fethro) hii father-m-law, and did all that he 
had said. And Moses chose able men oat of all Israel, and made them heads 
over the people; tribunes as it is in the Mjigar Latin, or phylarchs, that is 
princes of the tribes, sitting sellis eurulibus, saith Grotius, upon twelve 
thrones, and judging the twelve tribes of Israel; and next unto these 
he chose rulers of thousands, rulers of hundreds, rulers offifties, and rulers 
of tensj which were the steps or rise of this eornuionwealth, from her 
foundation or root unto her proper elevation or accomplishment in 
the Sanhedrim and the congregation, already opened in the 
Preliminaries. 

The second is taken out of Lacedaemon, as Lyeurgus (for the 
greater impression of his institutions upon the minds of his citizens) 
pretended to have received the model of that commonwealth from the 
oracle of Apollo at Delphos, the words whereof are thus recorded by 
Plutarch in the life of that famous legislator: 

when thou shalt have divided the people into tribes (whicli were 
six) and ahai (which were five in every tribe), thou shalt constitute 
the senate, consisting with the two kings of thirty counsellors 
who, according as occasion requireth, shall cause the congrega¬ 
tion to be assembled between the bridge and the river Gnacion, 
where the senate shall propose unto the people and dismiss them, 
without suffering them to debate.^ 

The ehai were lineages into which every tribe was divided, and in 
each tribe there was one other division containing alt those of the 
same that were of military age, which, being called the mora, was 
subdivided into troops and companies that were held in perpetual 
discipline under the command of a magistrate called the polemarch. 

The third is taken out of the commonwealth of Rome, or those 
parts of it which are comprised in the first and second books of Livy: 
where the people, according to the institution by Romulus, arc first 
divided into thirty curiae or parishes, whereof he elected (by three out 
of each curia) the senate, which from his reign on to that of Servius 
Tullius proposed unto the parishes or parochial congregations. And 
these, being called the comitia curiata, had the election of the kings 

^'F.xd. i8: 24. Numb, 1: 16. .Vlath.' - H's note. The reference ‘Math.’ is to Grodus. 
Antuftationa m Evangelium stoiadun.Maihaeum, IQ, 28 (Liijegren, p, 289), where Grodua 
uses the strictly Romm phrase ‘seUis curulihus' in connexion with ‘sit upon twelve 
thrones, judpng the twelve tribes of IsrueJ’. 

' Plutarch, Lynsrgus, VI, 
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{Quirim, regent create; ita patribus visum estf again, Tullium Hostilium 
regent populus jussil patres auctores facti),^ the confirmation of their laws 
{ut ah Romuh tradiium, suffhtgium viritim eadem vi, eadem^ue jure 
omnibus datum est),^ and the la»t appeal in matters of judicature, as 
appears in the case of Horatius that killed his sister, till in the reign of 
Servius, non enim ut ah Romula traditum caeteri servaverunt regesj The 
people being grown somewhat, the power of the curiata was for the 
greater part translated unto the eenturiata mmitia instituted by this 
king, which distributed the people, according to the cense or valuation 
of their estates, unto six classes, every one containing about forty 
centuries, divided into youth and elders; the youth for field service, 
the elders for the defence of their territory, all armed and under 
continual discipline, in which they assembled both upon military and 
civil occasions. But when the senate proposed unto the people, the 
horse only, whereof there were twelve centuries, consisting of the 
richest son over and above those of the foot enumerated, were called 
with the first classis of the foot unto the suffrage; or if these accorded 
not, then the second classis was called to them, but seldom or never 
any of the rest, ^V'herefo^e the people after the expulsion of the kings, 
growing impatient of this inequality, rested not till they had reduced 
the suffrage, as it had been in the comilia curiata, to the whole people 
again; but in another way, that is to say by the emtitia tributa which 
thereupon were instituted, being a council wftere the people in 
exigencies made laws without the senate, which laws were called 
plebisciia. This council is that in regard whereof Cicero and other 
great wits SO frequently inveigh against the people, and sometimes 
even Livy, as at the institution; hunc annum insignem maxime amitia 
tributa effidunt; res major victoria suscepti certaminis quam usu, plus enim 
dignitatis comiliis ipsis detraaum esi, patribus ex concilio suhnovendis, 
quam virium aut plebi additum aut demptum patribus/ To say truth, it 
was a kind of anarchy, whereof the people could not be excusable, if 
there had not, through the course taken by the senate, been otherwise 
a necessity that they must have seen the commonwealth run into 
oligarchy. 


^Livy, t,mi. "Livy, t.Hdi. ■'Livy, [, diii. 

^Liwy, II, tvi; Cicero, De III, ig. Litjegren (p, 291) was of opinion that, while 

regularly citing Livy, H relied rather on Sigonius for his account of (he primitive Roman 
constitution. The marginal reference ‘Sigonius' appears against the opening lines of the 
next paragraph. 
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The manner how the comilia curiata^ centuriata or tribula w'ere 
called, during the time of the commonwealth, to the suffrage was by 
lot: the curia, century or tribe whereon the first lot fell being styled 
prindpiam, or the prerogative; and the other curiae, centuries or tribes, 
whereon the second, third, fourth lots, etc, fell, the jure vocalae, from 
henceforth not the first ciassis, as in the times of Servius, but the 
prerogative, whether curia, century or tribe, came first to the suffrage, 
whose vote was called omew praerogalivum, and seldom failed to be 
leading unto the rest of the tribes. The jure vocatae in the order of 
their lots carne next. The manner of giving suffrage was hy casting 
wooden tablets marked for the affirmative or the negative into certain 
urns standing upon a scaffold, as they marched over it in files, which 
for the resemblance it bore was called the bridge. The candidate or 
competitor who had most suffrages in a curia, century or tribe, was 
said to have that curia, century or tribe; and he who had most of the 
curiae, centuries or tribes tarried the magistracy. 

These three places being premised as such upon which there will 
be frequent reflection, I come unto the narrative, divided into two 
parts, the first containing the institution, the second the constitution 
of the commonwealth; in each whereof 1 shall distinguish the orders, 
as those which contain the whole model, from the rest of the dis¬ 
course, which tendeth only unto the explanation or proof of them. 

In die mstintoon or building of a commonwealth, the first work (as 
that of builders) can be no other than fitting and distributing the 
materials. 

The materials of a commonwealth are the people; and the people of 
Oceana were distributed by casting them into certain divisions, 
regarding their quality, their ages, their wealth, and the places of their 
residence or habitation, which was done by the ensuing orders. 

'Ibe firsi distributing the people into freemen or citizens, and 
servants, while such; for if they attain unto liberty, that is to live of 
themselves, they are freemen or citizens. 

This order needeth no proof, in regard of the nature of servitude, 
which is inconsistent with freedom or participation of gavemment in a 
commonwealth. 

The secoud order distributeth citizens into youth and elders 
(such as ate from ili years of age to 30 being accounted youth, 
and such as are of 30 and upwards elders) and established! that 
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the youth shall be the marching armies, and the elders the stand¬ 
ing garrisons of this nation. 

A commonwealth whose arms are in the hands of the servants had 
need be situated, as is elegantly said of Venice by Contarini, hntana 
dalia fede degli huomini^’* out of the reach of such dutches; witness the 
danger run by that of Carthage in the rebellion of Spendius and 
Matho. But though a city (if one swallow make a summer) may thus 
chance to be safe, yet shall she never be great; for if Carthage or 
Venice acquired any fame in their arms, it is known to have happened 
throu^ the mere virtue of their captains, and not of their orders; 
wherefore Israel, Lacedaemon and Rome entailed their arms upon 
the prime of their citizens, divided (at least in Lacedaemon and 
Rome) into youth and ciders, the youth for the field and the elders for 
defence of the territory. 

The third order distribuieth the citizens into horse and foot by 
the cense or valuation of their estates; they who have above one 
hundred pounds a year in lands, goods or monies, being obliged 
to be of the horse, and they who have under to be of the foot. But 
if a man have prodigally wasted and spent his patrimony, he is 
neither capable of magistracy, office nor suffrage in the 
commonwealth. 

Citizens are not only to defend the commonwealth, but according 
to their abilities; as the Romans under Servius Tullius (regard had 
unto their estates) were some enrolled in the horse centuries, and 
other of the foot, with arms enjoined accordingly; nor could it be 
otherwise in the rest of the commonwealths, though out of remains 
that are so much darker it be not so clearly proveable. And the 
necessary prerogative, to be given by a commonwealth unto estates in 
some measure, is in the nature of industry, and the use of it to the 
public. 

Populus Romanus (saith Julius Exuperantius) per classes divisus erat, et pro 
palrimonii facultate censebantur; ex iis, omnes quibus res erat, ad mistiam 
ducebantur; diiigenter enim pro victoria laborabant qui ex libertate bona patriam 
defendebant. Illi mtem quibus nullae opes erant, caput suum, quod solum 
possidehant, censebantur et belli tempore in moetiibus residebant; facile enim 
poterant existere proditores, quia egesles kaud Jdcile kabetur sine dantno, Hos 
igilur Marius, quibus nenfuerat respublica committenda, dwtu ad belkmf 

*Gaspara Cornel, La RepubiUa e i br Viaegia (V'enice, 1548), p, iii Wi. 

According to Liljegren (p, 294), this passage may more convenientty be found in Sallust. 
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and his success was accordingly. There is a mean in things: as exor¬ 
bitant riches overthrow the balance of a commonwealth, so extreme 
povert}^ cannot hold it nor is by any means to be trusted with it. i’ht 
clause in the order concerning the prodigal is Athenian, and a very 
laudable one; for he that could not live upon his patrimony, if he come 
to touch the public money makes a commonwealth bankrupt. 

The fourth order distributefh the people, according unto the 
places of their habitation, unto parishes, hundreds and tribes. 

For except the people be methodically distributed, they cannot be 
methodically collected, but the being of a commonwealth consistctli 
in the methodical collection of the people; wherefore you have the 
Israelite divisions into rulers of thousands, of hundreds, of fifties, and 
of tens, and of the whole commonwealth into tribes; the Laconic into 
nbai, moral and tribes; the Roman into tribes, centuries, and claiu'v, 
and something there must of necessity be in every government of like 
nature, as that in tlic late monarchy by counties. But this, being the 
only institutitm in Oceana (except that of the agrarian) which required 
any charge or included any difhculty, engageth me unto a more 
particular description of the manner how it wa.s performed, as 
followeth. 

One thousand surveyors commissioned and instructed by the Lord 
Archon and the council, being divided into two equal numbers, each 
under the inspection of two surveyors general, were distributed into 
the northern and southern parts of the territnrv, divided by the river 
Hemisua,-'" the whole whereof eontaineth about ten thousand 
parishes, some ten of those being assigned unto each surveyor. For as 
to this matter there needed no great exactness, it tending onh, by 
showing whither everyone was to repair and whereabout to begin, 
unto the more orderly carrying on of the work; the nature of their 
instructions otherwise regarding rather the number of the inhabitants 
than of the parishes. The surveyors therefore, being every one 
furnished with a proportion convenient of urns, balls and balloting 
boxes (in the use whereof they had been formerly exercised), and now 
arriving each at his respective parishes, began with the people by 
teaching them their first lesson, which was the ballot; and albeit they 
found them in the beginning somewhat froward, as at toys, with 


'^Presumably the Trent. 
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which, while they were in expectation of greater matters from a 
council of legislators, they conceived themselves to be abused, they 
came within a while to think them pretty sport, and at length such as 
might very soberly be used in good earnest; whereupon the surveyors 
began the institution included in 

The fifth order: requiring that upon the first Monday next ensu¬ 
ing the last of December, the bi^r bell in every parish 
throughout the nation be rung at eight of the clock in the morn¬ 
ing, and continue ringing for the space of one hour; and that all 
the elders of the parish respectively repair unto the church before 
the bell have done ringing, where, dividing themselves unto five 
equal numbers, or as near equal as may be, they shall take their 
places according to their dignities, if they be of divers qualities, 
and according to their seniority, if they be of the same, the one 
half on the one side and the other half on the other, in the body of 
the church; which done, they shall make oath unto the overseers 
of the parish for the time being (instead of these the surveyors were to 
officiate at the institution or first assembly), by holding up their 
hands, to make a fair election, receiving according unto the laws 
of the ballot, as they be hereafter explained, of such persons 
amounting unto a fifth part of their whole number, to be their 
deputies and to exercise their power in manner hereafter 
explained, as they shall think in their consciences to be fitted for 
that trust, and will acquit themselves of it to the best advantage of 
the commonwealth. :\nd, oath being thus made, they shall pro¬ 
ceed unto election, if the elders of the parish amount unto one 
thousand, by the ballot of the tribe (as it is in due place 
explained); and if the elders of the parish amount unto fifty or 
upwards, but within the number of one thousand, by the ballot of 
the hundred (as it is in the due place explained). But if the ciders 
amount not unto fifty, then they shall proceed unto the ballot of 
the parish, as it is in this place and after this manner explained. 
The two overseers for the time being shall seat themselves at the 
upper end of the middle alley, with a table before them, their 
faces being towards the congregation. And the constable for the 
time being shall set an um before the table, into which he shall 
put so many balls as there be elders present, whereof there shall 
be one that is gilded, the rest being white; and when the constable 
hath shaken the urn sufficiently to mix the balls, the overseers 
shall call the elders unto the um, who from each side of the 
church shall come up the middle alley in two files, every man 
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passing by the um and drawing one ball, which if it be silver, he 
shall cast into a bowl standing at the foot of the um, and retorn by 
the outward alley on his side unto his place. But he who draweth 
the gold ball is the proposer, and shall be seated between the 
overseers, where he shall begin in what order he pleaseth, and 
name such as (upon his oath already taken) he conceived! fittest 
to be chosen, one by one unto the elders; and the party named 
shall withdraw, while the cungregation is in balloting of his name 
by the double box or boxes, appointed and marked on the 
outward part, to show which side is affirmative and which nega¬ 
tive, being carried by a boy or boys appointed by the overseers 
unto every one of the elders, who shall hold up a pellet made of 
linen rags between his finger and his thumb and put it after such 
a manner into the box, as though no man can see into which side 
he puneth it, yet any man may see that he puts in but one pellet or 
suffrage; and the suffrage of the congregation, being thus given, 
shall be returned with the box or boxes unto the overseers, who 
opening the same shall pour the affirmative balls into a white 
bowl standing upon the table on the right hand, to be numbered 
by the first overseer, and the negative into a green bowl standing 
on the left hand, to be numbered by the second overseer; and the 
suffrages being numbered, he who hath the major part in the 
affirmative, is one of the deputies of the parish; and when so 
many deputies are chosen as amounts unto a full fifth part of the 
whole number of the elders, the ballot for that time shall cease. 
The deputies being chosen are to be listed by the overseers in 
order as they were chosen, save only that such as are horse are to 
be listed in the first place with the rest proportion ably to the 
number of the congregation, after this mannert 


A. A. »Td eq. lit Dep. 

B. B lad Dtp, 

C. C 3rd Dtp, 

D. D. 4th Dtp. 

E. t. 5th Dep. 


.Anno Dom. 

The Liit of the First Mover. 

of the parish of-in the hundred of— and the 

tribe of-, which parish at the present election 

containeth io elders, whereof one of the horse or 
equestrian ordtr. 


The first and second in the list are overseers by consequence; 
the third is the constable, and the fourth and fifth are church¬ 
wardens; the persons so chosen are deputies of the parish for the 
space of one year from their election and no longer, nor may they 
be elected two years together. This list, being the primum mobik 
or first mover of the commonwealth, is to be registered in a book, 
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diligently kepi and preserved by the overseers, who are respon¬ 
sible in their places for these and other duties to be hereafter 
mentioned unto the censors of the tribe, and the congregation is 
to observe the present order, as they will answer the contrary unto 
the phylarch, or prerogative troop of the tribe; which, in case of 
failure in the whole or any part of it, have power to fine them or 
any of them, at discretion, but under an appeal unto the 
parliament. 

For proof of this order in reason; it is with all politicians past 
dispute that paternal power is in the right of nature, and this is no 
other than the derivation of power from fathers of families, as the 
natural root of a commonwealth; and for experience, if it be otherwise 
in that of Holland, I know no other example of like kind. In Israel, the 
sovereign power came clearly from the natural root, the elders of the 
whole people, and Rome was bom comitih curiatis, in her parochial 
congregations, out of which Romulus first raised her senate, then all 
the rest of the orders of that commonwealth which rose so high. For 
the depth of a commonwealth is the just height of it. 

Ipsa haeret scopulis et tantum vertke ad auras 
Aethcreas, quantum radke ad tartara tendit.“ 

She raises up her head unto the skies, 

Near as her root unto the centre lies. 

And if the commonwealth of Rome were bom of thirty parishes, this 
of Oceana was bom of ten thousand. But whereas mention in the 
birth of this is made of an equestrian order, it may stanic such as 
know that the division of the people of Rome at the institution of that 
commonwealth into orders was the occasion of her ruin. The distinc¬ 
tion of the patrician as an hereditary order from the very institution, 
engrossing all the magistracies, was indeed the destruction of Rome; 
but to a knight or one of the equestrian order, saith Horace: 

Si quadringmtis sex septum mitiia defunt 

Plebs erisJ^ 

By which it should seem that this order was no otherwise hereditary 
than a man’s estate, nor gave it any claim to magistracy; wherefore you 
shall never find that it disquieted the commonwealth, nor doth the 

" Aetttid^ IV, 445f. " Horace, Epaila, i, i, syf. 
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name denote any more in Oceana than the duty of such a man’s estate 
unto the public. 

But the suneyors both in this place and in others, for as much as 
they could not (tbserve all the circumstances of this order, especially 
that of the time of election, did for the first as well as they could and, 
the elections being made and registered, took each of them copies of 
those lists which were within their allotments; which done, they 
produced 

I'he sixth order, directing, in case a parson or vicar of a parish 
come to be removed by death or by the censors, that the ctmgre- 
gation of the parish assemble and depute one or two elders of the 
ballot, who upon the charge of the parish shall repair unto one of 
the universities of this nation with a certlhcarc signed by the 
overseers, and addressed unto the vice-chancellor; which certifi¬ 
cate giving notice of the death or remov al of the parson or vicar, 
of the value of the parsonage or vicarage, and of the desiie of the 
congregation to receive a probationer from that university, the 
vice-chancellor upon the receipt thereof shall call a convocation 
and, having made choice of a fit person, shall return him in due 
time unto the parish, where the person so returned shall receive 
the full fruits of the benefice or vicarage, and do the duly of the 
parson or vicar for the space of one year, as probationer; and the 
space of one year being expired, the congregation of the elders 
shall put their probationer to the ballot and if he attain not unto 
two parts in three of the suffrage affirmative, he shall take his 
leave of the parish, and they shall send in like manner for another 
probationer: hut if their probationer attain unto two parts in three 
of the suffrage affirmative, he is the pastor of that parish. And the 
pastor of the parish shall pray with the congregation, preach the 
word and administer the sacraments unto the same, according 
unto the directory to be hereafter appointed by the parliament. 
Nevertheless such as are of gathered congregations, or from time 
to time shall join with any of them, are in no wise obliged to this 
way of electing their teachers, or to give their votes in this case, 
but wholly left unto the liberty of their conscience, and unto that 
way of worship which they shall choose, being not Popish, Jewish, 
nor idolatrous; and to the end that they may be the better protec¬ 
ted by the state in the free exercise of the same, they are desired 
to make choice, in such manner as they best like, of certain 
magistrates in every one of their congregations, which we could 
wish might be four in each of them, to be auditors in cases of 
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differences or distaste, if any through variety of opinions, that 
may be grievous or injurious unto dtem, should fait out. And such 
auditors or magistrates shall have power to examine the matter 
and inform themselves to the end that if they think it of sufficient 
weight they may acquaint the phylarch, or introduce it into the 
council of religion; where all such causes as such magistrates 
shall introduce shall from dme to time be heard and determined 
according unto such laws as are or shall hereafter be provided by 
the parliament for the just defence of the liberty of conscience. 

This order consisteth of three parts, the first restoring the power of 
ordination unto the people, which that it originally appertaineth unto 
them is clear, though not in En^ish, yet in Scripture, where the 
apostles ordained elden by the holding up of hands in every congregation,'' 
that is by the suffrage of the people, which was also given in some of 
those cities by the ballot; and though it may be shown that the apostles 
ordained some by the laying on of hands, it will not be shown that they 
did so in every congregation. 

Excommunication, as not clearly provable out of Scripture, being 
omitted, the second part of the order implies and establisheth a 
national religion. For there be degrees of knowledge in divine things; 
true religion is not to be attained unto without searching the Scrip¬ 
tures; the Scriptures cannot be searched by us unless we have them to 
search; and if we have nothing else or (which is all one) understand 
nothing else but a translation, we may be (as in the place alleged we 
have been) beguiled or misled by the translation, while we should be 
searching the true sense of the Scripture, which cannot be attained 
unto in a natural way (and a commonwealth is not to presume upon 
that which is supernatural) but by the knowledge of the original and of 
antiquity, acquired by our own studies or those of some other, for 
even faith cometh by hearing.^^ Wherefore a commonwealth, not 
making provision of men from time to dme knowing in the original 
languages wherein the Scriptures were written, and versed in those 
antiquities whereunto they so frequently relate that the true sense of 
them dependeth in a great part upon that knowledge, can never be 


.'tets, 14: jy. As Liljegren observes, the refetente must be to the Greet text, where the 
word xeieotQvfiTOVreg occurs, and not to the Authorised Version, where 'the 
ho[dui^ up of hands’ does not. 

'^Ronuns, to: 17. Cf. levuuhgn, ill, 19 and 43 (Tuck, pp. 123-4 and 405-6). H’s use of 
the Pauline text is very like Hobbes’s. 
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secure that she shall not lose the Scripture anti by consequence her 
reli^on, which to preserve she must institute some method of this 
knowledge, and some use of such as have acquired it, which amouti- 
teth unto a national religion. 

The commonw'calth, having thus performed her dutv' towards (iod 
as a rarional creature, by the best application of her reason unto 
Scripture, for the presen'ation of religion in the purity of the same, yet 
pretendeth not umo infallibility ^ but comes in the third pan of the 
order, establishing liberty of conscience according to the instructions 
given unto her council of religion, to raise up her hands to heaven for 
further light, in which proceeding she fnlloweth that (as was shown in 
the preliminaries) of Israel, who, though her national religion were 
evermore a part of' her civil law, gave unto her prophets the upper 
hand of all her orders. 

But the surveyors, having now done with the parishes, took their 
leaves so: A pariih is the first division of land occasioned Iry the first 
coiketion nj the people of Oceana, whose function proper unto that place is 
comprised in the six foregoing orders. 

The next step in the progress of the surveyors was to a meeting of 
the nearest of them, as their work lay, by twenties where, conferring 
their lists and computing the deputies contained therein, as the num¬ 
ber of them in parishes, being nearest neighbours, amounted unto 
one hundred, or as even as might eonveniendy be brought with that 
account, they cast them and those parishes into the precinct which (be 
the deputies ever since more or fewer) is still called the hundred, and 
unto every one of these precincts they appointed a certain place, being 
the most convenient town within the same, for the annual ^ende^vous; 
which done, each surveyor returning unto his hundred and summon¬ 
ing the deputies contained in his lists umo the rendezvous, they 
appeared and received 

The seventh order, requiring that upon the first Monday next 
ensuing the last of January, the deputies of every parish annually 
assemble in arms at the rendezvous of the hundred, and there 
elect out of their number one justice of the peace, one juryman, 
one captain, one ensign of their troop or century, each of these 
out of the horse, and one juryman, one crowner, one high con¬ 
stable, out of the foot; the election to be made by the ballot in this 


H's itilics, possibly indLcatilig that these words arc a decree by the legislators 
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manner: the jurymen for the time being are to be overseers of iie 
ballot (instead ofthese ike survgiors are to officiate at the first assembly) 
and to look unto the performance of the same according to what 
was directed in the ballot of the parishes, save that the high 
constable setting forth die urn shall have five several suits of gold 
balls, and one dozen of every suit, whereof the first shall be 
marked with the letter A, the second with the letter B, the third 
with C, the fourth with D, and the fifth with E. And of each of 
these suits he shall cast one ball into his hat or into a little um 
and, shaking the balls together, present them unto the first over¬ 
seer, who shall draw one, and the suit which is so drawn by the 
overseer shall be of use for diat day, and none other; for example, 
if the overseer drew an A, the high constable shall pul seven gold 
balls marked with the letter A into the um, with so many silver 
ones as shall bring them even with the number of the deputies 
who, being sworn as before, at the ballot of the parish, to make a 
fair election, shall be caLed unto the um; and every man coming 
in manner as was there showed shall draw one ball which if it be 
silver, he shall cast it into a bowl standing at the foot of the urn, 
and return unto his place; but the first that draweth a gold ball 
(showing it unto the overseers who, if it have not the letter of the 
present ballot, have power to apprehend and punish him) is the 
first elector; the second the second elector, and so to the seventh, 
which order they are to observe in their function. The electors as 
they are drawn shall be placed upon the bench by the overseers, 
till the whole number be complete, and then be conducted with 
the list of the officers to be chosen into a place apart where, being 
private, the first elector shall name a person unto the first office in 
the list; and if the person so named, being balloted by the rest of 
the electors, attain not unto the better half of the suffrages in the 
affirmative, the first elector shall continue nominating others, 
until One of them so nominated by him attain unto the plurality of 
the suffrages in the affirmative, and be written first competitor to 
the first office. This done, the second elector shall observe in his 
turn the like order, and so the rest of the electors, naming com¬ 
petitors each unto his respective office in the list, till one com¬ 
petitor be chosen unto every office: and when one competitor is 
chosen unto every office, the first elector shall begin again to 
name a second competitor unto the first office, and the rest 
successively shall name unto the rest of the offices till two com¬ 
petitors be chosen unto every office; the like shall be repeated till 
three compediors be chosen to every office. And when three 
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competitors be chosen to cverv office, the list shall be returned 
unto the overseers, or such as the overseers, in case they or either 
of them happened to be electors, have substituted in his or their 
place or places; and the overseers or substitutes, having caused 
the list to be read unto the congregation, shall put the competitors 
in order as they are written unto the ballot of the congregation; 
and the rest of the proceedings being carried on in the manner 
directed in the fiftli order, that competitor of the three written 
unto each office who hath most of the suffrages above half in the 
affirmative, is the officer. The list, being after this manner 
completed, shall be entered into a register, to he kept at ihe 
rendezvous of the hundred, under inspection of the magistrates 
of the same, after this manner: 

.Anno Oomini 
The List of the Ncbulosa 


A.A. ord. 

e^,. Justice of the peace 

of the hundred of-- 

B,B. tird. 

eq ,, First juryman 

in the tribe of-- 

C.C. ord. 

eq., Captain of the hundred 

which hundred consisteth 

D.D, ord. 

eq ., Ensign 

at this election of 105 
deputies. 

HE. 

Second juryman 


F.h'. 

High constable 


G.G. 

Crowner 



The list being entered, the high constable shall take three 
copies of the same, whereof he shall forthwith return one unto 
the lord high sheriff of the tribe, a second unto the lord custirs 
rotulorum, and a third unto the censors (or these, through the 
want of such magistrates at the first muster, may be returned unto 
the orator to be appointed for that tribe). To the observation of all 
and every pan of this order, the officers and deputies of the 
hundred arc all and every of them obliged, as they will answer it 
to the phylarch, who hath power, in case of failure in the whole at 
any part, to fine all or any of them so failing at discretion, or 
according unto such laws as shall hereafter be provided in that 
base; but under an appeal unto the parliament. 

There is little in this order worthy of any further account, than that 
it answers unto the rulers of hundreds in Israel, to the mora or ratiitarv' 
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part of the tribe in Lacedaemon, and to the century in Rome. The 
jurymen, being two in a hundred, and so forty in a tribe, give the 
latitude allowed by the law for exceptions. And whereas the gold balls 
at this ballot begin to be marked with letters, whereof one is to be 
drawn immediately before it begin, this is to the end that, the letter 
being unknown, men may be frustrated of tricks or foul play, whereas 
otherwise a man might bring a gold ball with him and make as if he 
had drawn it out of the um. The surveyors, when they had taken 
copies of these lists, had accomplished their work in the hundreds. 

So, an hundred ii the second divisim of land occasioned by the second 
collection of the people, tfkose civil and military functions proper unto this 
place are comprised in the foregoing order, Having stated the hundreds, 
they met once again by twenties, where there was nothing more easy 
than to cast every twenty hundreds, as they lay most conveniently 
together, into one tribe; so the whole territory of Oceana, consisting 
of about ten thousand parishes, came to be cast into one thousand 
hundreds, and into fifty tribes. In every tribe, at the place appointed 
for the annual rendezvous of the same, were then, or soon after, put in 
hand those buildings which are now called pavilions, each of them 
standing with one open side, upon fair columns like the porch of some 
ancient temple, and looking into a field capable of the muster of some 
four thousand men. Before each pavilion stand three pillars sustaining 
urns for the ballot: that on the right hand, equal in height to the brow 
of an horseman, being called the horse um, that on the left hand, with 
bridges on either side to bring it equal in height with the brow of a 
footman, being called the foot um; and the middle um, with a bridge 
on the side towards the foot um, the other side, as left for the horse, 
being without one. And here ended the whole work of the surveyors, 
who returned unto the Lord Archon with this 

Account of the Charge 

Imprimis, urns, balls, and balloting boxes for ten 
thousand parishes, the same being wooden ware 
Item, Provisions of like kind for a thousand 
hundreds 

Item, urns and balls of metal, with balloting 
boxes for fifty tribes 
Item, for erecting of fifty pavilions 


£ s. 
20 , 000-0 

3 , 000-0 

2 , 000-0 
6 o ,000-0 


H’s italics, as above. 
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Item, wages for four surveyors general at ioop£ 

a man 4,000—0 

Item, wages for the rest of the surveyors, 

being looo, at 25o£ a man 250,000-0 

sum total, 339,000-o 

No great matter of charge for the building of a coimnonwealth, in 
regard that it hath cost (which was pleaded by the surveyors) as much 
to rig a few ships. Nevertheless that proveth not them to be honest, 
not their account to be just; but they had their money for once, though 
their reckoning be plainly guilty of a crime'^ to cost him his neck that 
commits it another time - it being impossible for a commonwealth, 
without an exact provision that she be not abused in this kind, to 
subsist, if it were not in regard of the charge (though that may go 
deep), yet in regard of the debauchery and corruption whereunto, by 
negligence in her accounts, she infallibly exposeth her citizens, and 
thereby slackened! the public faith which vs the nerve aivd ligament of 
government.'^ But the surveyors being dispatched, the Lord j\rchon 
was very curious in giving names unto his tribes, which having caused 
to be written in scrolls cast unto an um and presented unto the 
counsellors, each of them drew one, and was accordingly sent unto 
the tribe in his lot as orators of the same, a magistracy no otherwise 
instituted than for once and pro tempore, to the end that the council, 
upon so great an occasion, might both congratulate with the tribes and 
assist at the first muster, in some things of necessity to be differently 
carried from the established administration and future course of the 
commonwealth. 

The orators, being arrived, every one as soon as might be, at the 
rendezvous of his tribe, gave notice to the hundreds and summoned 
the muster, which appeared for the most part upon good horses and 
already indifferently well armed; as, to instance in one for all, the tribe 
of Nubia, where Hermes de Caduceo, lord orator of the same, after a 
short salutation and an hearty welcome, applied himself unto his 
business, which began with 


"The ‘crime’ of the surveyors is apparently that of charpng too much for their services, 
unless it be significint that » balloting bo* for a hundred costs £3, as against £2 for a 
parish. H may have intended to intimate that the Machiavellian thought that the founda¬ 
tion of a commonwealth is a moment peculiarly hard to keep free from misdeeds (the 
most famous instanee being Romulus’s murder of his brother). 

'•®Toland here added the words 'ou^t to be prevented’ (p. 8j in 1771 edition), evidently 
thinking that H had neglected to complete foe sentence. 
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The eighth order: requiring that the lord high sheriff as com¬ 
mander in chief, and the lord custos roTulorum as muster-master 
of the tribe (or the orator for the first muster), upon reception of 
the lists of their hundreds returned unto them by the high con¬ 
stables of the same, forthwith cause them to be cast up, dividing 
the horse from the foot and listing the horse by their names in 
troops, each troop containing about a hundred in number, to be 
inscribed first, second or third troop, etc., according to the order 
agreed upon by the said magistrates; which done, they shall list 
the foot in like manner, and inscribe the companies in like order. 
These lists upon the eve of the muster shall be delivered unto 
certain trumpeters and drummers, whereof there shall be fifteen 
of each sort (as well for the present as other uses to be hereafter 
mentioned), stipendiated by the tribe, and the trumpeters and 
drummers shall be in the field before the pavilion upon the day of 
the muster, so soon as it is light, where they shall stand everyone 
with his list in his hand, at a due distance, placed according unto 
the order of the list; the trumpeters with the lists of the horse on 
the right hand, and the drummers with the lists of the foot on the 
left hand; where having sounded a while, each of them shall begin 
to call, and continue calling, the names of the deputies as they 
come into the field, till both the horse and foot be gathered by 
that means into their due order. The horse and foot being in 
order, the lord lieutenant of the tribe shall cast so many gold balls 
marked with the figures i, 2, 3,4, etc., as there be troops of horse 
in the field, together with so many silver balls as there be com¬ 
panies, marked in the same manner, into a little um, whereunto 
he shall call the captains; and the captains drawing the gold balls 
shall command the horse, and those that draw the silver the foot, 
each in the order of his lot. The like shall be done by the conduc¬ 
tor at the same rime for the ensigns, at another um; and they that 
draw the gold balls shall be comets, the rest ensigns. 

This order may trash the reader, but tends unto a wonderful speed 
of the muster, to which it would be a great matter to lose a day in 
ranging and marshalling, whereas by virtue of this the tribe is no 
sooner in the field than in battalia, nor sooner in battalia than called 
unto the urns, or the ballot, by virtue of 

The ninth order: whereby the censors (or the orator for the first 
muster) upon reception of the lists of the hundred from the high 
constables, according as is directed by the seventh order, are to 
make their notes for the urns beforehand, with regard had unto 
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the lists of the magistrates to be elected by the ensuing orders^ 
that is to say, by the first list called the prime magnitude, six, and 
by the second called the galaxy, nine. Wherefore the cen.sors are 
to put into the middle um for the election of the first list twenty- 
four gold balls with twenty-six blanks or silver balls, in all sixty 
[sir]; and into the side urns sixty gold balls divided unto each 
according unto the different number of the horse and the foot; 
that is to say, if the horse and the foot be equal, equally, and if the 
horse and the foot be unequal unequally, by an arithmetical 
proportion. The like shall be done the second day of the muster, 
for the second list, save that the censors shall put into the middle 
um thirty-six gold balls with twenty-four blanks, in alt sixty, and 
sixty gold balls into the urns, divided respectively unto the num¬ 
ber of the horse and the foot; and the gold balls in the side urns at 
either ballot are by the addition of blanks to be brought even with 
the number of the ballottants at either um respectively. The 
censors having prepared their notes, as hath been shown, and 
being come at the day into the field, shall present a little um unto 
the lord high sheriflF, who is to draw twice for the letters to be 
used that day, the one at the side urns and the other at the 
middle. And the censors, having fitted the ums accordingly, shall 
place themselves in certain moveable seats or pulpits (to be kept 
for that use in the pavilion), the first censor before the horse um, 
the second before the foot um, the lord lieutenant doing the 
office of censor pTO tempore at the middle um; where all and every 
one of them shall cause the laws of the ballot to be diligently 
observed, taking a special care that no man be suffered to come 
above once unto the um (whereof it more particularly concerns 
the sub-censors, that is to say, the overseers of every parish, to be 
careful, they being each in this regard responsible for their 
respective parishes), or to draw above one ball, which if it be gold, 
he is to present unto the censor, who shall look upon the letter; 
and if it be not that of the day and of the respective um, appre¬ 
hend the party, who for this or any other like disorder is 
obnoxious unto the phylarch. 

This order being observed by the censors, it is not possible for the 
people, if they can but draw the balls, though they understand nothing 
at all of the ballot, to be out. To philosophise further upon this an, 
though there be nothing more rational, were not worth the while, 
because in writing it wdiJ be perplexed and the first practice of it gives 
the demonstration; whence it came to pass that the ontor, after some 
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needless pains in the explanation of the two foregoing orders, betak¬ 
ing himself to exemplify the same, found the work done unto his 
hand; for the tribe, as eager upon a business of this nature, had 
retained one of the surveyors, out of whom (before the orator arrived) 
they had gotten the whole mystery by a stolen muster, at which, in 
order unto the ballot, they had made certain magistrates pro tempore, 
wherefore he found not only the pavilion (for this time a tent) erected, 
with three posts supplying the place of pillars unto the urns, but the 
urns, being prepared with a just number of balls for the first ballot, to 
become the field and the occasion very gallantly, with their covers 
made in the manner of helmets, open at either ear to give passage 
unto the hands of the ballottants, and slanting with noble plumes to 
direct the march of the people; wherefore he proceeded to 

The tenth order: requiring of the deputies of the parishes that 
upon every Monday next ensuing the last of February, they make 
their personal appearance, horse and foot in arms accordingly, at 
the rendezvous of the tribe where, being in discipline, the horse 
upon the right and the foot upon the left before the pavilion, and 
having made oath, by holding up their hands upon the tender of it 
by the lord high sheriff, to make election without favour, and of 
such only as they shall judge fittest for the commonwealth, the 
conductor shall take 3 balls, the one inscribed with these words 
‘outward files*, another with these words ‘inward files’, and the 
third with these 'middle files’, which balls shall be cast into a little 
um, and present it to the lord high sherilfwho, drawing one, shall 
give the words of command as they are thereupon inscribed, and 
the ballot shall begin accordingly. For example, if the ball be 
inscribed ‘middle files’, the ballot shall begin by the middle: that 
is, the two files that are middle to the horse shall draw out first to 
the horse um, and the two files that are middle to the foot shall 
draw out first to the foot um, and be followed by all the rest of the 
files as they are next unto them in order. The like shall be done 
by the inward, or by the outward files, in case they be first called. 
And the files, as every man hath drawn his ball, if it be silver, shall 
begin at the um to counter-march unto their places; but he that 
hath drawn a gold bail at a side um, shall proceed unto the 
middle um where, if the bail he draweth be silver, he also shall 
countermarch. But if it be gold, he shall take his place upon a 
form set across the pavilion, with his face toward the lord high 
sheriff, who shall be seated in the middle of the pavilion with 
certain clerks by him, one of which shall write down the names of 
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every elector, that is of every one that drew a gold ball at the 
middle um, and in the order his ball was drawn, till the electors 
amount unto six in number; and the first six electors, horse and 
foot promiscuously, are the first order of electors; the second six 
(still accoundng them as they are drawn) the second order; the 
third six, the third order; and the fourth six, the fourth order of 
electors: every elector having place in his order, according unto 
the order wherein he was drawn. But so soon as the first order of 
electors is complete, the lord high sheriff shall send them with a 
copy of the following list, and a clerk that understands the ballot, 
forthwith unto a little tent standing before the pavilion in his eye, 
whereunto no other person but themselves during the election 
shall approach: the list shall be written in this manner; 


I, 


2 . 

3 - 


4 


5 - 

6 . 


Anno Domini 

The List of the Prime Magnitude 
or first day’s election of magistrates. 

The lord high sherriff, comman- of the tribe ofNubia, con 

der-in-chief 
Lord lieutenant 

I ,ord custos rotulorum, muster- 
master general 
The conductor, being 
quartermaster-general 
The first censor 
The second censor 


taining at this present 
muster 700 horse, and 
1500 foot, in all 1200 
deputies. 


And the electors of the first hand or order, being six, shall each 
of them name unto his respective magistracy in the list^*' such as 
are not already elected in the hundreds, till one competitor be 
chosen unto every magistracy in the list by the ballot of the 
electors of the first order; which done, the list with the com¬ 
petitors thereunto annexed shall be returned unto the lord high 
sheriff by the clerk attending that order; but the electors shall 
keep their places, for they have already given their suffrage and 
may not enter into the ballot of the tribe. If there arise any dispute 
in an order of electors, one of the censors, or sub-censors 
appointed by them in case they be electors, shall enter into the 
tent of that order, and that order shall stand unto his judgment in 
the decision of the controversy. The like shall be done exactly by 
each other order of electors, being sent as they arc drawn, each 


and P have ‘left’. 
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with another copy of the same list, into a distinct tent, till there be 
returned unto the lord high sheriff four competitors unto every 
magistracy in the list, that is to say, one cottipetitor elected unto 
every office in every one of the four orders; which competitors the 
lord high sheriff shall cause to be pronounced or read by a cryer 
unto the congregation and, the congregation having heard the 
whole list repeated, the names shall be put by the lord high sheriff 
unto the tribe, one by one, beginning with the first competitor in 
the first order, thence proceeding to the first competitor in the 
second order, and so the first in the third and fourth orders; and 
the suffrages, being taken in boxes by boys fas hath been already 
shown), shall be poured into the bowls sanding before the cen¬ 
sors, who shall be seated at each end of the table in the pavilion, 
the one numbering the affirmatives, and the other the negatives; 
and he of the four competitors to the first magistracy, that hath 
most above half the suffrages of the tribe in the affirmative, is the 
first magistrate. Tlic like is to be done successively by the rest of 
the competitors in their order. But because soon after the boxes 
Sent out for the first name, there be others sent out for the 
second, and so for the third, etc., by which means divers names 
are successively ar one and the same time in balloting, the boy 
that carries a box shall sing or repeat continually the name of the 
competitor for whom that box is carrying, with that also of the 
magistracy unto which he is proposed. A magistrate of the tribe, 
happening to be an elector, may substitute any one of his own 
order to execute his other function; the magistrates of the prime 
magnitude, being thus elected, shall receive the present charge of 
the tribe. 

If it be objected against this order that the magistrates to be elected 
by it will be men of more inferior rank than those of the hundreds, in 
regard that those are chosen first, it may be remembered that so were 
the burgesses in the former government; nevertheless the knights of 
the shire were men of greater quality . And the election at the hundred 
is made by a council of electors of whom less cannot be expected than 
the discretion of naming persons fittest for those capacities, with an 
eye upon these to be elected at the tribe. For what may be objected in 
the point of difficulty, it is demonstrable by the foregoing orders that a 
man might bring ten thousand men (if there were occasion) with as 
much ease, and as suddenly to perform the ballot, as he can make five 
thousand men (drawing them out by double files) to march a quarter 
of a mile; but because at this ballot, to go up and down the field. 
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distributing the linen pellets unto every man with which he is to ballot 
or give suffrage, would lose a great deal of time, therefore a man’s 
wife, his daughters or others make him his provision of pellets before 
the ballot, and he cometh into the field with a matter of a score of 
them in his pocket. And now I have as good as done with the sport. 
The next is 

The eleventh order: explaining the duties and functions of the 
magistrates contained in the list of the prime magnitude, and 
those of die hundreds, beginning with die lord hi^ sheriff, who 
over and above his more ancient offices and those added by the 
former order, is the first magistrate of the phylarch, or preroga¬ 
tive troop. The lord lieutenant, over and above his duty men¬ 
tioned, is commander in chief of the musters of the youth, and 
second magistrate of the phylarch; the custos rotulorum is to 
return the yearly muster-rolls of the tribe, as well that of the 
youth as of the electors, unto the rolls in Emporium, and is the 
third magistrate of the phylarch. The censors by themselves, and 
their sub-censors, that is the overseers of the parishes, are to see 
that the respective laws of the ballot be observed in all the popular 
assemblies of the tribe; they have power also to put such national 
ministers, as in preaching shall intermeddle with the matter of 
government, out of their livings, except the party t^ipeal unto the 
phylarch or unto the council of reli^on, where in that ease the 
censors shall prosecute all and every one of diese magistrates, 
together with the |ustices of peace; and the jutymen of the hun¬ 
dreds, amounting in the whole number unto three score and six, 
are the prerogative troop or phylarch of the tribe. 

The function of the phylarch or prerogative troop is five-fold. 
First, they are the council of the tribe, and as such to govern the 
musters of the same according to the foregoing orders, having 
cognizance of what hath passed in die congregations or elections 
made in the parishes or the hundreds, with power to punish any 
undue practices or variation from their respective rules and 
orders, under an appeal to the parliament. A marriage 
legitimately is to be pronounced by the parochial congregation, 
the muster of the hundred, or the phylarch; and if a tribe have a 
desire (which they arc to express at the muster by their captains, 
every troop by his own) to petition the parliament, the phylarch as 
the council shall frame the petition in the pavilion, and propose it 
by clauses unto the ballot of the whole tribe; and the clauses that 
shall be affirmed by the ballot of the tribe, and be signed by the 
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hands of the six magistrates of the prime magnitude, shail be 
received and esteemed by the parliament as the petitton of the 
tribe, and no other. 

Secondly, the phylarch hath power to call unto their assistance 
what other troops of the tribe they please (be they elders or youth, 
whose discipline will be hereafter directed) and with these to 
receive the judges itineram in their circuits, whom the 
magistrates of the phylarch shall assist upon the bench, and the 
juries elsewhere in their proper functions according unto the 
more ancient laws and customs of this nation. 

Thirdly, the phylarch shall hold the court called the quarter- 
sessions according unto the ancient custom, and therein shall also 
hear causes in order unto the protection of liberty of conscience, 
by such rules as are or shall hereafter be appointed by the 
parliament. 

Fourthly, all commissions issued into the tribes by the parlia¬ 
ment, or by the chancery, are to be directed unto the phylarch, or 
some of that troop, and executed by the same respectively. 

Fifthly, in the case of levies of money the parliament shall tax 
the phylarchs, the phylaichs shall tax the hundreds, the hundreds 
the parishes, and the parishes shall levy it upon themselves. The 
parishes, having levied the tax money, accordingly shall return it 
unto the officers of the hundreds, the hundreds unto the 
phylarchs, and the phylarcha unto the exchequer. But if a man 
have ten children living, he shall pay no taxes; if be have five 
living, he shall pay but half taxes; if he have been married three 
years, or be above twenty-five years of age, and have no child or 
children lawfuDy begotten, he shall pay double taxes. And if there 
happen to grow any dispute upon these or such other orders as 
shall or may hereunto be added hereafter, the phylarchs shall 
judge the tribes, and the parliament shall judge the phylarchs. 

For the rest, if any man shall go about to introduce the ri^t or 
power of debate into any pc^ular council or congregation of this 
nation, the phylarch, or any magistrate of the hundred or of the 
tribe, shall cause him forthwith to be sent in custody unto die 
council of war. 

The part of the order relating unto the rolls in Emporium, being of 
singular use, is not unworthy to be somewhat better opened. In what 
manner the Usts of the parishes, hundreds and tribes are made hath 
been shown in their respective orders, where, after die parties elected, 
they give account of the whole number of the elders or deputies in 
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their respective assemblies or musters. The like for this part exactly is 
done by the youth in their discipline (to be hereafter shown), where¬ 
fore the lists of the parishes, youth and elders, being summed up, give 
the whole number of the people able to bear arms; and the lists of the 
tribes, youth and elders, being summed up, give the whole number of 
the people bearing arms. This account, being annually recorded by 
the master of the rolls, is called the Pillar of Nilus, because the 
people, being the riches of the commonwealth, as they are found to 
rise or fall by the degrees of this pillar, like that river, give account of 
die public hars'cst. 

This much for the description of the first day's work at the muster, 
which happened, as hath been shown, to be done as soon as said; for 
as in practice it is of small difficulty, so requires it not much of time, 
seeing the great council of Venice, consisting of a like number, begins 
at twelve of the clock, and elects nine magistrates in one afternoon. 
But the tribe, being dismissed for this night, repaired unto their 
quarters under the conduct of their new magistrates. The next morn¬ 
ing, reluming into the field very early, the orator proceeded to 

The iwelftk order: directing the muster of the tribe in the second 
day’s election, being that of the list called the galaxy, in which the 
censors shall prepare the urns according to the directions given in 
the ninth order for the second ballot, that is to say, with thirty-six 
gold balls in the middle um, making four orders, and nine elec¬ 
tors in every order according unto the number of the magistrates 
in the list of the galaxy, which is as followeth: 
ist Knighi To be chosen out of the horse, 
and Knight 
3rd Deputy 

4th Deputy To be chosen out of the horse. 

5th Deputy 
6th Deputy 

7th Deputy To be chosen out of the foot. 

8th Deputy 
gth Deputy 

The rest of the ballot shall proceed exactly according unto that 
of the first day. But for as much as the commonwealth demandeth 
as well the fruits of a man’s body as of his mind, he that hath not 
been married shall not be capable of these magistracies until he 
be married/'^ If a deputy, already chosen to be an officer in the 

was 1 bachelor at the time of writing. 
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parish, in the hundred or in the tribe, be afterwards chosen of the 
galaxy, it shall be lawful for him to delegate his office in the 
parish, in the hundred or in the tribe, unto any one of his own 
order being not already chosen itkto office. The knights and 
deputies being chosen, shall be brought unto the head of the tribe 
by the lord hi^ sheriff, who shall administer unto them this oath: 

*Ye shall well and truly c^serve and keep the orders and customs 
of this commonwealth which the people have chosen.’ And if any 
of them shall refuse the oath, he shall be rejected, and that 
competitor which had the most voices next shall be called in his 
place, who, if he take the oath, shall be entered in the list; but if 
he also refuse the oath, he who had most voices next shall be 
called, and so until the number of nine out of those competitors 
which had most voices be sworn knights and deputies of the 
galaxy. (Iffits clause, in regard of the late divisions, and to the end 
that no violence be offered unto any man’s conscience, to be of 
force but for the first three years only.) The knights of the galaxy, 
being elected and sworn, arc to repair, by the Monday next 
ensuing the last of March, unto the Pantheon or palace of justice 
situated in the metropolis of this commonwealth (except the 
parliament, through sickness or some other occasion, have 
adjourned unto some other part of the nation), where they are to 
take their places in the senate, and continue in full power and 
commission as senators for the fuU term of three years next 
ensuing the date of their election. The deputies of the galaxy are 
to repair by the same day (except as before excepted) unto the hall 
situated in Emporium, where they are to be listed of the preroga¬ 
tive tribe or equal representative of the people, and to continue in 
full power and commission as their deputies for the full term of 
three years next ensuing their election. But for as much as the 
tetm of every magistracy or office in this commonwealth 
requireth an equal vacation, a knight, a deputy of the galaxy, 
having fulfilled his term of three years, shall not be re-elected 
unto the same or any other tribe, till he have also fulfilled his 
three years’ vacation. 

Whoever shall rightly consider the foregoing orders, will be as little 
able to find how it is possible that a worshipful knight should declare 
himself in ale and beef worthy to serve his country, as how my lord 
high sheriff’s honour, in case he were protected from the law, could 
play the knave. But though the foregoing orders so far as they regard 
the constitution of the senate and the people, requiring no more as to 
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an ordinary' election than is therein explained (that is but one third 
part of their knights and deputies), are perfect, yet must we in this 
place, and as to the institution, of necessity erect a scaffold. For the 
commonwealth, to the first creation of her councils in full number, 
required thrice as many as are eligible by the foregoing orders; 
wherefore the orator, whose aid in this place was most necessary, 
rightly informing the people of the reason, stayed them two days 
longer at the muster, and took this course. One list, containing two 
knights and seven deputies, he caused to be chosen upon the second 
day, which list, being called the first galaxy, qualified the parties 
elected of it, with power for the term of one year and no longer; 
another list containing two knights and seven deputies more, he 
caused to be chosen the third day, which list, being called the second 
galaxy, qualified the parties elected of it with power for the term of 
two years and no longer. And upon the fourth day he chose the third 
galaxy according as it is directed by the order, empowered for three 
years, which lists successively falling (like the signs or constellations 
of one hemisphere that setting cause those of the other to rise) cast 
the great orbs of this commonwealth into an annual, triennial and 
perpetual revolution. 

The business of the muster being thus happily finished, Hermes dc 
Caduceo, lord orator of the tribe of Nubia, being now put into her 
first rapture, caused one of the censors’ pulpits to be planted in front 
of the squadron and, ascending into the same, spake after this 
manner: 

My lords the magistrates, and the people of the tribe of Nubia: 

We have this day solemnised ±e happy nuptials of the two 
greatest princes ±at are upon the earth or in nature: arras and 
councils, in the mutual embraces whereof eonsisteth your whole 
commonwealth; whose councils upon their perpetual wheelings, 
marches and eountemnarches, create her armies, and whose 
armies with the golden volleys of the ballot at once create and 
salute her councils. There be (such is the world nowadays) that 
think it ridiculous to see a nation exercising her civil functions in 
military discipline, while they, committing their buff unto their 
servants, come themselves to hold trenchers. For what availeth it, 
such as are unarmed (or, which is all one, whose education 
acquaimeth them not with the proper use of ±eir swords) to be 
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called citizens? What were two or three thousand of you, well 
affected to your country but naked, unto one troop of mercenary 
soldiers? If they should come upon the held and say, ‘Gentlemen, 
it is thought fit that such and such men should be chosen by you’, 
where were your liberty? Or, ‘Gendemen, parliaments are exceed* 
ing good, but you are to have a little patience; these times are not 
so fit for them’, where were your commonwealth? What causeth 
the monarchy of the Turks but servants in arms? What was it that 
begot the glorious commonwealth of Rome, but the sword in the 
hands of her citizens? Wherefore my glad eyes salute the serenity 
and brightness of this day with a shower that shall not cloud it. 
Behold the army of Israel become a commonwealth, and the com¬ 
monwealth of Israel remaining an army; with her rulers of tens and 
of fifties, her rulers of hundreds and her rulers of thousands, 
drawing near (as this day throughout our happy fields) unto the lot 
by her tribes, increased above threefold, and led up by her 
phylarchs or princes, to sit tellis curuiibm upon fifty thrones, judg¬ 
ing the fifty tribes of Oceana. Or is it Athens, breaking from her 
iron sepulchre, where she hath been so long trampled upon by 
hosts of janissaries? For certainly that - nec vox hominem tonal — is 
the voice of Theseus, having gathered his scattered Athenians into 
one city. 


Haec juris sui 

Parere domino dvitas ani ncgat: 

Rex ipse populus annuas mandat vices 
Honoris kuic iUive.^‘ 

This free-bom nation liveth not upon the dole or bounty of one 
man but, distributing her annual magistracies and honours with 
her own hand, is herself King People,,. , 

At which the orator was a while interrupted with shouts, but at length 
proceeded: 

Is it grave L.acedaemon in her armed tribe, divided by her obai 
and her morai, which appears to chide me that 1 teach the people to 
talk, or conceive such language as is dressed like a woman to be a 

^'Lajegren (p. 296) found these -verses in Grotius, Ck Jure Betti tu Pacis^ i, Lii, 8, and 
ideniiiied them as i rendering of Euripides, '[xitai, 401 ff. 
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fit usher of the joys of liberty into the hearts of men? Is it Rome in 
her victorious arms (for so she held her condo or congregation) that 
congratulateth with us for finding out that which she could not hit 
on, and binding up her comitia curiata, centuriata and trihuta in one 
inviolable league of union? Or is it the great council of incompar¬ 
able Venice, bowling forth by the self-same ballot her immortal 
commonwealth? For neither by reason nor by her experience is it 
impossible that a commonwealth should be immortal, seeing the 
people, being the materials, never dies, and the form, which is 
motion, must without opposition be endless. The bowl which is 
thrown from your hand, if there be no rub, no impediment, shall 
never cease; for w-hich cause the glorious luminaries that are the 
bowls of God were once thrown forever, and new these, those of 
Venice. But certainly, my lords, whatever these great examples 
may have shown us, we are the first that have shown unto the world 
a commonwealth established in her rise upon fifty such towers, 
and so garrisoned, as are the tribes of' Oceana, containing one 
hundred thousand elders upon the annual list, and yet but an out- 
guard; besides her marching armies, to be equal in the discipline 
and in the number of her youth. 

And for as much as sovereign powers^* is a necessary- but a 
formidable creature, not unlike the powder which (as you are 
soldiers) is at once your safety and your danger, being subject to 
take fire against you as for you; how weli and securely is she by 
your galaxies so collected as to be in full force and vigour, and yet 
so distributed that it is impossible you should be blovvn up by your 
own magazine. Let them who will have it that power if she be 
confined cannot be sovereign tell us whether our rivers do not 
enjoy a more secure and fruitful reign within their proper banks, 
than if it were lawful for them, in ravishing our harv'ests, to spill 
themselves? \Miether souls not confined unto their peculiar bodies 
do govern them any more than those of witches in their trances? 
^^^lethe^ power not confined unto the bounds of reason and virtue 
have any other bounds than those of vice and passion? Or if vice 
and passion be boundless, and reason and virtue have certain 
limits, on which of these thrones holy men should anoint their 
sovereign? But to blow away this dust, the sovereign power of a 

‘powers’ in both C; and P. 
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cominonwcalth is no more bounded, that is to say, straitened, than 
that of a monarch, but is balanced. The eagle mounteth not unto 
her proper pitch if she be bounded, nor if she be not balanced. 
And lest a monarch should think that he can reach farther with his 
sceptre, the Roman eagle upon her balance spread her wings from 
the ocean to Euphrates. Receive the sovereign power; you have 
received her; hold her fast, embrace her forever in your shining 
arms. The virtue of the loadstone is not impaired or limited, but 
receiveth strength and nourishment, by being bound in iron. And 
so giving your lordships much joy, I take my leave of this tribe. 

The orator, descending, had the period of his speech made with a 
vast applause and exultation by the whole tribe, attending him for that 
night unto his quarter; as the phylarch, with some commanded troops, 
did the next day unto the frontiers of the tribe, where leave was taken 
on both sides with more tears than grief. 

So, a tribe is (he third division of land occasioned by the third collection of 
the people, whose functions proper unto that place are contained in the five 
foregoing orders. 

The institution of the commonwealth was such as needed those 
props and scaffolds, which may have troubled the reader; but I shall 
here take them away and come unto the constitution, which stands by 
itself and yields a clearer prospect. 

The motions, by what hath been already shown, are spherical, and 
spherical motions have their proper centre; for which cause {ere 1 
proceed further) it will be necessary, for the better understanding of 
the whole, that 1 discover the centre whereupon the motions of this 
commonwealth are formed. 

The centre or basis of every government is no other than the 
fundamental laws of the same. 

Fundamental laws are such as state what it is that a man may call 
his oiwn, that is to say property, and what the means be whereby a man 
may enjoy his own, that is to say protection; the first is also called 
dominion, and the second empire or sovereign power, whereof this 
(as hath been shown) is the natural product of the former, for such as 
is the balance of the dominion in a nation, such is the nature of her 
empire. 

Wherefore the fundamental laws of Oceana, or the centre of thi.s 
commonwealth, are the agrarian and the ballot: the agrarian by the 
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balance of dominion preserving equality in the root, and the ballot by 
an equal rotation conveying it into the branch, or exercise of sovereign 
power; as, to begin with the former, appeareth by: 

The ihirlecrtth order: constiniting the agrarian laws of Oceana, 
Marpesia and Panopea; whereby it is ordained, first, for all such 
lands as arc lying and being within the proper territories of 
Oceana, that every man who is at present possessed, or shall 
hereafter he possessed, of an estate in land exceeding the revenue 
ol five thousand pounds a year, and having more than one son, 
shall leave his lands either equally divided among them, in case 
the lands amount unto above 2000 £ a year unto each, or so near 
equally, in case they come under, that the greater part or portion 
of the same remaining unto the eldest exceed not the value of two 
thousand pounds revenue. And no man, not in present possession 
of lands above the value of two thousand pounds by the year, shall 
receive, enjoy (except by lawful inheritance), acquire or purchase 
unto himself lands within the said territories amounting, with 
those already in his possession, above the said revenue. .And if a 
man have a daughter or daughters, except she be an heir or they 
be heirs, he shall not leave or give unto any one of them in 
marriage, or otherwise for her portion, above the value of one 
thousand five hundred pounds in lands, goods and monies. Nor 
shall any friend, kinsman, or kinswoman add unto her or their 
portion or portions that are so provided for, to make any one ol 
them greater; nor shall any man demand or have more in mar¬ 
riage with any woman. Nevertheless an heit shall enjoy her lawful 
inheritance, and a widow whatsoever the bounty or affection of 
her husband shall bequeath unto her, to be divided in the first 
generation wherein it is divisible, according as hath been shown. 

Secondly, for lands lying and being within the territories of 
Marpesia, the agrarian shall hold in all pans as it is established in 
Oceana, save only in the standard or proportion of estates in land, 
which shall be set for .Marpesia at five hundred pounds. 

And thirdly, for Panopea, the agrarian shall hold in all pans as 
in Oceana. And whosoever, possessing above the proportion 
allowed by these laws, shall be lawfully convicted of the same, 
shall forfeit the overplus unto the use of the state. 

Agrarian laws of all others have ever been the greatest bugbears, 
and so in the insritution were these; at which time it was ridiculous to 
see how strange a fear appeared in everybody of that which, being 
good for all, could hurt nobody, But instead of the proof of this order, 
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I shaU out of those many debates that ha[^ned ere it could be 
passed, insert two speeches that were made at the council of legis¬ 
lators, the first by the right honourable Philautus dc Garbo, a young 
man, being heir apparent unto a very noble family, and one of the 
councillors, who expressed himself as followeth: 

May it please your highness, my Lord Archon of Oceana; 

If I did not (to my capacity) know from how profound a counsel¬ 
lor I dissent, it would certainly be no hard task to make it as light as 
the day, first, that an agrarian is altogether unnecessary; secondly, 
that it is dangerous unto a commonwealth; thirdly, that it is insuffi¬ 
cient to keep out monarchy; fourthly, that it destroys families; 
fifthly, that it destroys industry; and last of all, that, though it were 
indeed of any good use, it will be a matter of such difficulty to 
intrcxduce in this nation, and so to settle that it may be lasting, as is 
altogether invincible, 

Firat, that an agrarian is unnecessary unto a commonwealth, 
what clearer testimony can there be, than that the commonwealths 
which are our contemporaries (\^enice, whereunto your highness 
giveth the upper hand of all antiquity, being one) have no such 
thing? And there can be no reason why they have it now, seeir^ it is 
in the sovereign power at any time to establish such an order, but 
that they need it not; wherefore no wonder if Aristotle, who 
pretends to be a good commonwealthsman, have long since 
derided Phaleas, to whom it was attributed by the Greeks, for this 
invention. 

Secondly, that an agrarian is dangerous unto a commonwealth is 
affirmed upon no slight authority, seeing Machiave! is positive that 
it was the dissension which haf^ened about the agrarian that 
caused the destruction of Rome. Nor do I think that it did much 
better in Lacedaemon, as I shall show anon. 

Thirdly, that it is insufficient to keep out monarchy cannot 
without impiety be dented, the holy Scriptures bearing witness that 
the commonwealth of Israel, notwithstanding her agrarian, sub¬ 
mitted her neck unto the arbitrary yoke of her princes. 

Wherefore, to come unto my fourth assertion, that it is destruc¬ 
tive unto families; this also is so apparent that it needeth pity rather 
than proof. Why, alas, do you bind a nobility, which no generation 
shall deny to have been the first that freely sacrificed her blood 
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unto the ancient liberties of this people, upon an unholy altar? WTiy 
are the people taught, that their liberty, which, except our noble 
ancestors had been bom, must have long since been buried, can¬ 
not now be bom except we be buried? A commonwealth should 
have the innocence of the dove. Let us leave this purchase of her 
birth unto the serpent, which eateih herself out of the womb of her 
mother. 

But it may be said perhaps that we are fallen from our first love, 
become proud and idle. It is certain, my lords, that the hand of 
God is not upon us for nothing; but take heed how you admit of 
such assaults and sallies upon men’s estates as may slacken the 
nene of labour, and give others also reason to believe that their 
sweat is vain. Or whatsoever be pretended, your agrarian (which is 
my fourth assertion) must indeed destroy industry. For that so it 
did in Lacedaemon is most apparent, as also that it could do no 
otherwise, where every man, having his forty quarters of barley, 
with wine proportional, supplied him out of his own lot by his 
labourer or helot, and being confined in that unto the scantling 
above which he might not live, there was not any such thing as a 
trade or other an, save that of war, in exercise. UTierefore a 
Spartan, if he were not in arms, must sit and play with his fingers, 
whence ensued perpetual war; and, the estate of the citizen being 
as little capable of increase as that of tlie eommonwealth, her 
inevitable ruin. 

Now what better ends you can propose unto yourselves in like 
w'ays, 1 do not so well see as that there may be worse. For 
Lacedaemon yet was free from civil war, but if you emplov your 
citizens no better than she did, I cannot promise you that you shall 
fare so well, because both they are still desirous of war that hope it 
may be profitable unto them, and the strongest security y ou can 
give of peace is to make it gainful. Otherwise men will rather 
choose that whereby they may break your laws, than that whereby 
yout laws may break them; which 1 do not speak so much in 
relation unto the nobility, or such as would be holding, as to the 
people, or them that would be getting, the passion in these being of 
so much the more strength as a man’s felicity is weaker in the 
fruition of things than in the prosecution and increase of them. 

Truly, my lords, it is my fear that, by taking off more hands, and 
the best, from industry, you will farther endamage it than can be 
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repaired by laying on a few, and the worst; while the nobility must 
be forced to send their sons unto the plough, and, as if this were 
not enough, to marry their daughters also unto farmers. 

But I do not see (to come unto the last point) how it is possible 
that this thing should be brought about, to your good I mean, 
though it may unto the destruction of many. For that the agrarian 
of Israel or that of Lacedaemon might stand is no such miracle, the 
lands, without any consideratton of the former proprietor, being 
surveyed and cast into equal lots, which could neither be bought, 
nor sold, nor multiplied, so that they knew whereabouts to have a 
man; but in this nation no such division can be introduced, the 
lands being already in the bands of proprietors, and such whose 
estates lie very rarely together, but mixed one with another, being 
also of tenures in nature so different that, as there is no experience 
that an agrarian was ever introduced in such a case, so there is no 
appearance how, or reason why, it should: but that which is against 
reason and experience is impossible. 

The case of my lord Philautus was the most concerned in the whole 
nation; for he had four younger brothers, his father being yet living, 
unto whom he was heir of ten thousand pounds a year. Wherefore, 
being a man both of good parts and esteem, his words wrought both 
upon men’s reason and passions, and had borne a stroke at the head 
of the business, if my Lord Archon had not interposed the buckler in 
this oration: 

My lords, the legislators of Oceana: 

My lord Philautus hath made a thing which is easy to seem hard; 
if he owed the thanks unto his eloquence, it would be worthy of 
less praise than that he oweth it unto his merit and the love he hath 
most deservedly purchased of all men; nor is it rationally to be 
feared that he who is so much beforehand in his private, should be 
in anear in his public capacity. Wherefore, my lord’s tenderness 
throughout his speech arising from no other principle than his 
solicitude lest the agrarian should be hurtful unto his country , it is 
no less than my duty to give the best satisfaction I am able unto so 
good a patriot, taking every one of his doubts in the order pro¬ 
posed; and first: 

Whereas my lord, upon observation of the modem com- 
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monwealths, is of opinion that an agrarian is not nccessain-; it must 
be confessed that at the first sight of them there is some 
appearance favouring his assertion, but upon accidents of no pre¬ 
cedents unto us. For the eommonweatths of Switz and Holland (I 
mean of those leagues),^'* being situated in countries not alluring 
the inhabitants unto wantonness but obliging them unto universal 
industrv', have an implicit agrarian in the nature of them and, being 
not obnoxious unto a growing nobilitv - which, as long as their 
former monarchies spread the wing over them, could either not at 
all be hatched, or was soon broken - are of no example unto us, 
whose experience in this point hath been unto the contrary-. But 
what if even in these governments there be indeed an explicit 
agrarian? For when the law commands an equal, or near equal, 
distribution of a man's estate in land among his children, as in 
those countries, a nobility' cannot grow, and so there needeth no 
agrarian, nor is one. And for the growth of the nobility in Venice (if 
so it be, for Machiavel observes in that republic, as a cause of it, a 
great mediocrity of estates),^"' it is not a point that she is to fear, but 
might study, seeing she consisteth of nothing else but nobility; by 
which whatever their estates suck from the people, especially if it 
come equally, is digested into the better blood of that com¬ 
monwealth, which is all or the greatest benefit they can have by 
accumulation; for how unequal soever you will have them to be in 
their incomes, they have officers of the pomp, to bring them equal 
in expenses, or at least in the ostentation or show of them. And so 
unless the advantage of an estate consist more in the measure than 
in the use of it, the authority of Venice but enforceth our agrarian; 
nor shall a man evade or elude the prudence of it by the authority 
of any other commonwcaltb. For if a commonwealth have been 
introduced at once, as those of Israel and Lacedaemon, you are 
certain to find her underlaid with this as the main foundation; nor, 
if she have owed more unto fortune than prudence, hath she raised 
her head without musing upon this matter, as appeareth by that of 
Athens, which through her defect in this point, saith Aristode, 
introduced her ostracism, as most of the democracies of Greece. 
Oh hanc itaque camam dvhates quae democratice administrantur 

H is declitimg to treat the Swiss and Itutch confederacies as repubiics but is 1ea[pjes on 
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ostradsmum instituuntJ^ But, not to restrain a fundamental of such 
latitude unto any one kind of government, do we not yet see that if 
there be a sole landlord of a vast territory, he is the Turk? That if a 
few landlords over-balance a populous country, they have store of 
servants? That if a people be in equal balance, they can have no 
lords? That no government can otherwise be erected than upon 
some one of these foundations? That no one of these foundations 
(each being else apt to change into some other) can give any 
security unto the government unless it be fixed? That through the 
want of this fixation, potent monarchies and commonwealths have 
fallen upon the heads of the people, and accompanied their own 
sad ruins with vast effusions of innocent blood? Let the fame, as 
was the merit, of the ancient nobility of this nation be equal unto, 
or above, what hath been already said or can be spoken, yet have 
we seen not only their ^ory, but that of a throne - the most 
indulgent to, and least invasive for so many ages upon, the liberty 
of a people that the world hath known - through the mere want of 
fixing her foot by a proportionable agrarian upon her proper 
foundation, to have fallen with such honor as hath been a spec¬ 
tacle of astonishment unto the whole earth. And were it well 
argued from one calamity that we ought not to prevent another? 
Nor is Aristotle so good a commonwealthsman for deriding the 
invention of Phaleas, as in recollecting himself, where he saith that 
democracies, when a lesser part of their citizens overtop the rest in 
wealth, degenerate into oligarchies and principalities; and, which 
comes nearer unto the present purpose, that the greater part of the 
nobility of Tarentum coming accidentally to be ruined, the govern¬ 
ment of the few came by consequence to be changed into that of 
the many/* 

These things considered, I cannot see how an agrarian, as to the 
fixation or security of a government, can be less than necessary. 
And if a cure be necessary, it excuseth not the patient, his disease 
being otherwise desperate, that it is dangerous; which was the case 
of Rome, not so stated by Machiavel, where he saith that the strife 
about the agrarian caused the destruction of that commonwealth. 


Arise. Pol, j. 3. c. 9’ - H’s note. The figure [ maj' be an error or the letterBarker lists 
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As if, when a senator was not rich (as (irassus held) except he 
could pa\ an army, that commonwealth could have done other than 
ruin; whether in strife about the agrarian, or without it. Miipcr 
divitiae avaritiam et abundant^ vrduptaies desiderium per Itexum aique 
Uhidinem pereundi perdendique omnia invexere/' If the greatest 
security of a commonwealth consist in being provided with the 
proper antidote against this poison, her greatest danger must be 
from the absence of an agrarian, which is the whole truth of the 
Roman example. For the Laconic, I shall reserve the farther expli¬ 
cation of it, as my lord also did, to another place; and first see 
whether an agrarian, proportioned unto a popular government, be 
sufficient to keep out monarchy. My lord is for the neptive, and 
fortified by the people of Israel electing a king, lo which I Siy that 
tire action of the people, therein expressed, is a full answer unto 
the objection of that example. For the monarchy neither grew 
upon them, nor could by reason of the agrarian possibly have 
invaded them, it they had not pulled it upon themselves bv the 
election of a king; which, being an accident the like whereof i.s not 
to be found in any other people so planted - nor in this till, as is 
manifest, they were given up by (.jod unto infatuation; for, saith he 
to Samuel, they have not rejected thee, but they have rejected me that 1 
should not reipt over them - hath something in it which is apparent 
by what went before to have been besides the course of nature, and 
by what followed. For the king - having no other foundation than 
the calamities of the people, so often beaten by their enemies that, 
despairing of themselves, they were contented with any change — ii 
he had peace as in the days of Solomon, left but a slippery throne 
unto his successor, as appeared by Rehoboam. .And the agrarian, 
notwithstanding the monarchy thus introduced, so faithfully 
preserved the root of that commonw ealth that it shot oftener forth, 
and by intervals continued longer than, anv other government; as 
may be computed from the institution of the same by Joshua, one 
thousand four hundred and sixty-five years before Christ, unto the 
total dissolution of it, which happened in the reign of the Emperor 
Hadrian, one hundred and thirty-five years after ihe Incarnation. 
A people planted upon an equal agrarian and holding to it, if they 
part with their liberty, must do it upon good will, and make but a 
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bad title of their bounty. As to instance yet farther in that which is 
proposed by the present order to this nation, the standard whereof 
is at two thousand pounds a year: the whole territory of Oceana, 
being divided by this proportion, amounteth unto five thousand 
lots. So the lands of Oceana, being thus distributed, and bound 
unto this distribution, can never fall unto fewer than five thousand 
proprietors. But five thousand proprietors so seised will not agree 
to break the agrarian, for that were to agree to rob one another; nor 
to bring in a king, because they must maintain him and can have no 
benefit by him; nor to exclude the people, because they can have as 
little by that, and must spoil their militia. So the commonwealth, 
continuing upon the balance projxised, though it should come into 
five thousand hands, can never alter; and that it should ever come 
into five thousand hands, is as improbable as anything in the world 
that is not altogether impossible. 

My lords, other considerations are more private; as that this 
order destroys families; which is as if one should lay the ruins of 
some ancient castle unto the herbs which do usually grow out of 
them, the destruction of those families being that indeed which 
naturally produced this order. For we do not now argue for that 
which we would have, but for that which we are already possessed 
of; as would appear, if a note were but taken of all such as have at 
this day above two thousand pounds a year in Oceana. If my lord 
should grant (and I will put it with the most) that they who are 
proprietors in land, exceeding the proportion, exceed not three 
hundred; with what brow can the interest of so few be balanced 
with that of the whole nation? Or rather, what interest have they to 
put in such a balance? They would live as they have been 
accustomed to do; who hinders them? They would enjoy their 
estates; who touches them? They would dispose of what they have 
according unto the interest of their families; it is that which we 
desire. A man hath one son; let him be called. Would he enjoy his 
father’s estate? It is his, and his son’s, and his son’s son’s after him. 
A man hath five sons; let them be called. Would they enjoy their 
father’s estate? It is divided among them; for we have four votes for 
one in the same family, and therefore this must be the interest of 
the family; or the family knoweth not her own interest. If a man 
shall dispute otherwise, he must draw his arguments from custom 
and from greatness, which was the interest of the monarchy, not of 
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the family; and we are now a commonwealth. If the monarchy 
could not bear with such divisions because tliey tended to be a 
commonwealth, neither can a commonwealth connive at such 
accumulations, because they tend to a monarchy. If the monarchy 
might make bold vvith so many for the g(X)d of one, we may make 
bold with one for the good of so many, nay, for the good of all. My 
lords, it cometh into my head that upon occasion of the variety of 
parties enumerated in our late civil wars, was said by a friend of 
mine coming home from his travels, about the latter end of these 
troubles, that he admired how it came to pass that younger 
brothers, especially being so many more in number than their 
elder, did not make one against a tyranny the like w hereof hath not 
been exercised in any other nation. And truly, when I consider that 
our countrymen are none of the worst natured, I must confess I 
marvel much how it comes to pa.s.s that we should use our children 
a.S we do our puppies: take one, lay it in the lap, feed it with every 
good bit, and drown five! Nay, w-orse, for as much as the puppies 
are once drowned, whereas the children are Left perpetually 
drowning. Really, my lords, it is a flinty custom! And all this for his 
cruel ambition that would raise himself a pillar, a golden pillar for 
his monument, though he have children, his own reviving flesh and 
a kind of immortality. And this is that interest of a family, for which 
we are to think ill of a government that will not endure it. But quiet 
yourselves. The land through which the river Nilus wanders in one 
stream is barren, but where he parts into seven, he multiplies his 
fertile shores by distributing, yet keeping and improving, such as 
property and nutrition as i.s a prudent agrarian unto a w'ell ordered 
commonwealth. 

Nor (to come unto the fifth assertion) is a political body 
rendered any fitter for industry', by having one gouty and another 
withered leg, than a natural. It tendeth not unto the improvcmeot 
of merchandise that there be some who have no need of their 
trading, and others that are not able to follow it. If confinement 
discourage industry, an estate in money is not confined; and lest 
industry should want whereupon to work, land is not engrossed 
nor entailed upon any man, but remains at her devotion. I wonder 
whence the computation can arise, that this should discourage 
industry? 1 wo thousand pounds a year a man may enjoy in 
Oceana, as much in Panopea, five hundred in Marpesia; there be 
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other plantations, and the commonwealth will have more. Who 
knoweth how far the arms of our agrariaii may extend themselves? 
And whether he that might have left a pillar, may not leave a 
temple or many pillars unto his more pious memory? Where there 
is some measure in riches, a man may be rich; but if you will have 
them to be infinite, there will be no end of starving himself, and 
wanting what he hath; and what pains does such an one take to be 
poor! Furthermore, if a man shall think that there may be an 
industry less greasy or more noble, and so cast his thoughts upon 
the commonwealth, he will have leisure for her, and she riches and 
honours for him; his sweat shall smell like Alexander's. My lord 
Philautus is a young man who, enjoying his ten thousand pounds a 
year, may keep a noble bouse in the old way, and have homely 
guests; and having but two, by the means proposed, may take the 
upper hand of his great ancestors, with reverence unto whom, I 
may say, there hath not been one of them would have disputed his 
place with a Roman consul. My lord, do not break my heart; the 
nobility shall go unto no other ploughs than those from which we 
call our consuls. But, saith he, it having been so with Lacedaemon 
that neither the city nor the citizens was capable of increase, a blow 
was given by that agrarian which ruined both. And what are we 
concerned with that agrarian or that blow, while our citizens and 
our city (and that by our agrarian) are both capable of increase? 
The Spartan, if he made a conquest, had not citizens to hold it; the 
Oceaner will have enow. The Spartan could have not trade; the 
Oceancr may have all. The agrarian in Laconia, that it might bind 
on knapsacks, forbidding all other arts but that of war, could not 
make an army of above thirty thousand citizens. The agrarian in 
Oceana, without interruption of traffic, provides us in the fifth part 
of the youth an annual source or fresh spring of one hundred 
thousand, besides our provincial auxiliaries, out of which to draw 
marching armies, and as many elders, not feeble, but men most of 
them in the flower of their age, and in arms for the defence of our 
territories. ITie agrarian in Laconia banished money; this 
multiplies it. That allowed a matter of twenty or thirty acres to a 
man; this two or three thousand. There is no comparison between 
them. And yet I differ so much from my lord, or his opinion that 
the agrarian was the ruin of Lacedaemon, that I hold it no less than 
demonstrable to have been her main support; for if, banishing all 
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other diversions, it could not make an army of above thirty 
thousand, then, letting in all other diversions, it must have broken 
that army. WTierefore Lysander, bringing in the golden spoils of 
.'\thens, irrecoverably ruined that commonwealth, and is a warning 
to us that, in giving encouragement unto industry, we also remem¬ 
ber that covetousness is the root of all evil. And our agrarian can 
never be the cause of those seditions threatened by my lord, but is 
the proper cure of them, as Lucan noteth well, in the state of 
Rome before the civil wars which happened through the want of 
such an antidote; 

Mine usura vorax, tapidumque in tempore Joentis, 

Hinc coneussa ftdes, el mu/fit utile hellum.^^ 

WTiy then are we mistaken, as if we intended not etjual advanta¬ 
ges in our commonwealth unto either sex, because we would not 
have women’s fortunes consist in that metal which exposeth them 
unto cut-purses? If a man cut my purse, 1 may have him by the 
heels or by the neck for it; whereas a man may cut a woman’s purse 
and have her for his pains in fetters. How brutish, and much more 
than brutish, is ±at commonwealth which preferreth the earth 
before the fruits of her womb? If the people be her treasure, the 
staff by which she is sustained and comforted, with what justice 
can she suffer them by whom she is most enriched to be for that 
cause the most impoverished? And yet we see the gifts of God and 
the bounties of heaven in fruitful families, through this wretched 
custom of marrying for money, become their insupportable grief 
and poverty; nor falleth this so heavy upon the lower sort, being 
better able to shift for themselves, as upon the nobility or gentry . 
For what availeth it in this case from whence their veins have 
derive their blood, while they shall see the tallow of a chandler 
sooner converted into that beauty which is required in a bride? I 
appeal whether my lord Philautus or myself be the advocate of 
nobility, against which, in the case proposed by me, there would be 
nothing to hold the balance. And why is a woman, if she may have 
but fifteen hundred pounds, undone.^ If she be unmarried, what 
nobleman allows his daughter in that case a greater revenue than 
so much money may command? And if she marry, no nobleman 
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can give his daughter a greater portion than she hath. WTio is hurt 
in this case? Nay, who is not benefittcd? If the agrarian give us the 
sweat of our brows without diminution, if it prepare our table, if it 
make our cup to overflow, and above all this, in providing for our 
children, anoint our heads with that oil which taketh away the 
greatest of worldly cares; what man that is not besoned with a 
covetousness as vain as endless can imagine such a constitution to 
be his poverty, seeing where no woman can be considerable for her 
portion, no portion will be considerable with a woman; and so his 
children will not only find better preferments without his brokage, 
but more freedom of their own affections. We are wonderful 
severe in laws that they shall not marry without our consent, as if it 
were care and tenderness over them; but is it not lest we should 
not have the other thousand pound with this son, or the other 
hundred pound a year more in jointure for that daughter? 'Fhese 
when we are crossed in them are the sins for which we water our 
couch with tears, but not of penitence; seeing whereas it is a 
mischief beyond any that we can do unto our enemies, we persist 
to make nothing of breaking the affection of our children. But 
there is in this agrarian an homage unto pure and spotless love, the 
consequence whereof I will not give for all the romances. An 
alderman maketh not his daughter a countess till he have given her 
twenty thousand pounds, nor a romance a considerable mistress 
dll she be a princess; these are characters of bastard love. But if 
our agrarian exclude ambition and covetousness, we shall at length 
have the care of our own breed, in which we have been curious as 
to that of our dogs and our horses. The marriage bed will be truly 
legitimate, and the race of the commonwealth not spurious. 

But impar magnammis ausis tmparque dolori\ I am hurled from all 
my hopes by my lord’s last assertion of impossibility that the root, 
from whence we imagine these fruits, should be planted or thrive 
in this soil. And why? Because of the mixture of estates, and variety 
of tenures. Nevertheless there is yet extant in the exchequer an old 
survey of the whole nation, wherefore such a thing is not imposs¬ 
ible. Now if a new survey were taken at the present rates, and the 
law made that no man should hold hereafter above so much land as 
is valued therein at two thousand pounds a year, it would amount 
unto a good and sufficient agrarian. It is true that there would 
remain some difficulty in the different kinds of rents, and that it is 
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a matter requiring not only more leisure than we have, but an 
authority which may be better able to bow men unto a more 
general consent than is to be wrought out of them by such as are in 
our capacity; wherefore, as to the manner, it is necessary that we 
refer it unto the parliament, but as to the matter, they can no 
otherwise fix their government upon the right balance. 

I shall conclude with a few words to stime part.s of the order 
which my lord hath omitted. As first to the consequences of the 
agrarian to be settled in Marpesia, which irreparably breaks the 
aristocracy of that nation; being of such a nature as, standing, it is 
not possible that you should govern. For while the people of that 
country are little better than the cattle of the nobility, you must not 
wonder if, according as these can make their markets with foreign 
princes, you find those to be driven upon your grounds. And if you 
be so tender, now' you have it in your power, as not to hold an hand 
upon them that may prevent the slaughter that must otherwise 
ensue in like cases, the blood will lie at your door. But in holding 
such an hand upon them, you may settle the agrarian; and in 
settling the agrarian, you give the people not only liberty, but lands; 
which makes your protection necessary' to their security, and their 
contribution due unto your protection, as to their own safety. 

For the agrarian of Panopea, it allowing sueh proportions of so 
good land, men that conceive themselves straitened by this in 
Oceana will begin there to let themselves forth, where every citizen 
will in time have his villa. And there is no question but the 
improvement of that country by this means must be far greater 
than it hath been in the best of former times. 

1 have no more to say but that, in those ancient and heroical ages 
when men thought that to be necessary which was virtuous, the 
nobility of Athens, having tlie people so much engaged in their 
debt that there remained no other question among these than 
which of those should be king, no sooner heard Solon speak than 
they quitted their debts and restored the commonwealth, which 
ever after held a solemn and annual feast, called the ^eisachtheia or 
rescission, in memory of that action. Nor is this example the 
phoenix; for at the institution by Lycurgus, the nobility having 
estates (as ours here) in the lands of Laconia, upon no other 
valuable consideration than the commonwealth proposed by him, 
threw them up to be parcelled by his agrarian. But now, when no 
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man is desired to throw up a farthing of his money or a shovelful of 
his earth, and that all we can do is but to make a virtue of necessity, 
we are disputing whether we should have peace or war. For peace 
you cannot have without some government, nor any government 
without the proper balance; wherefore, if you will not fix this which 
you have, the rest is blood, for without blood you can bring in no 
other. 

By these speeches, made at the institution of the agrarian, you may 
perceive what were the grounds of it. TTie next is 

The fourteenth order: constituting the ballot of Venice, as it is 
fitted by several alterations, and appointed unto every assembly, 
to be the constant and only way of giving suffrage in this 
commonwealth. 

This is the general order, whence those branches of the ballot, 
some whereof you have already seen, are derived; which with those 
that follow were all read and debated in this place at the institution; 
when my lord Epimonus de Garnila, being one of the councillors, and 
having no further patience (though the rules were composed by the 
agent of this commonwealth, residing for that purpose at Venice) than 
to hear the direction for the parishes, stood up and made way for 
himself in this manner: 

May it please your highness, my Lord Archon: 

Under correction of Mr Peregrine Spy, our very learned agent 
and intelligencer, I have seen the world a littie; Venice, and (as 
gentlemen are permitted to do) the great council balloting. And 
truly I must needs say that it is for a dumb show the goodliest that I 
ever beheld with mine eyes. You should have some would take it 
ill, as if the noble Venetians thought themselves too good to speak 
to strangers; but they observed them not so narrowly. The truth is, 
they have nothing to say unto their acquaintance, or men that are 
in council sure would have tongues. For a council, and not a word 
spoken in it, is a contradiction. But there is such a pudder with 
their marching and counter-marching as, though never a one of 
them draw a sword, you would think they were training; which till I 
found that they did it only to entertain strangers, I came from 
among them as wise as I went thither. But in the parliament of 
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Oceana vou had no halls nor dancing, but sober conversation; a 
man might know and be known, show his parts and improve ^em. 
And now, if you take the advice of this same fellow, you will spoil 
all with his whimsies. Mr Speaker - cry you rnercy, mv Lord 
Archon I mean - set the wisest matt of your house in the great 
council of Venice, and y ou will not know' him from a fool. Whereas 
nothing is more certain than that flat and dull fellows, in the 
judgment of all such as used to keep company with them before, 
upon election into our house, have immediately chitted like barley 
in the fat, where it act^uires a new spint, and flowed forth into 
language that, 1 am as confident as I am here, if there were n<it 
such as delight to abuse us, is far better than Tully's; or let 
anybody but translate one of his orations and speak it in the house, 
and see if everybody do not laugh at him. This is a great matter, 
Mr Speaker; they do not cant it with your book learning, your orbs, 
your centres, your prime magnitudes and your nebuiones, things 1 
profess that would make a sober man run stark mad to hear 'em; 
while WT, who should be considering the honour of our country^ 
and that it goes now or never upon our hand whether it shall he 
ridiculous to all the world, are going to nine holes or trow-maUam 
for our business, like your dumb Venetian whom this same Sir 
Politick your resident, that never saw him do anything but make 
faces, would insinuate into you at this distance to have the only 
knack of state. Whereas if you should take the pains, as 1 have 
done, to look a little nearer, you would find these same wonderful 
things to be nothing else but mere natural fopperies or capricctos, as 
they call them in Italian, even of the meanest of that nation; for put 
the case you be travelling in Italy, ask your contaAim, that is the 
next country fellow you meet, some question, and presently he 
ballots you an answer with a nod, which is affirmative; or a shake 
w'ith his head, which is the negative box; or a shrug with his 
shoulder, which is the bosaolo di non sinceri/^ Good! Vou will 
admire Sandys for telling you that grotia di catie is a miracle, and I 
shall be laughed at for assuring you that it is nothing else but such 

The non imem in t'enedan pniccdure were tlioie baliofi chc non daanatui r non 

appruiniano (Ciiannotti, ii, p. 96). 

George Sitidvs, Travatin {London, 1(152), pp 207-8, told a stoi> of a grotto on Vesuvius 
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a damp (continued bj the neighbourhood of cenain sulphur 
mines) as through accidental heat doth sometimes happen in our 
coal pits. But ingradtude must not discourage an honest man from 
doing good. There is not, I say, such a tongue-ded generadon unto 
heaven as your Italian; that you should not wonder if he mate 
signs. But our people must have something in their diumals, we 
must ever and anon be telling ’em our minds; or if we be at it when 
we raise taxes like those gentlemen with the finger and the thumb, 
they will swear that we are cut-purses. Come, 1 know what 1 have 
heard ’em say, when some men had money that wrought hard 
enough for it; and do you conceive they will be better pleased when 
they shall be told that upon like occasions you are at mum-chance 
or stool-ball? I do not speak for myself; for though I shall always 
acknowledge that 1 got more by one year’s sitting in the house than 
by tny three years’ travels, it was not of that kind. But I hate that 
this same Spy, for pretending to have played at billiards with the 
most serene commonwealth of Venice, should make such fools of 
us here, when I know that he must have had his intelligence from 
some comcutter upon the Rialto; for a noble Venetian would be 
hanged if he should keep such a fellow company. And yet if I do 
not think he hath made you all dote, never trust me; my Lord 
Archon is sometimes in such strange raptures. Why, good my lord, 
let me be heard, as well as your apple squire. She hath fresh blood 
in her cheeks, I must confess, but she is but an old lady; nor has he 
picked her cabinet; these he sends you are none of her receipts, I 
can assure you; he bought them for a julio at St Mark’s of a 
mountebank, She hath no other wash, upon my knowledge, for 
that same envied complexion of hers but her marshes, being a little 
better scented, saving you presence, than a chamber pot. My lords, 
I know what I say. But you will never have done with it that neither 
the great Turk, nor any of those tittle Turks her neighbours, have 
been able to spoil her! Why, you may as well wonder that weasels 
do not suck eggs in swans’ nests. Do you think that it hath lain in 
the devotion of her beads, which you that have puked so much at 
popery are now at length resolved shall consecrate Master Parson, 
and be dropped by everyone of his congregation, while those same 
whimsical intelligences your surveyors (you will break my heart) 
give the turn unto your primum mohile} And so I think they will, for 
you will find that money is primum mobtk, and they will turn you 
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thus out of some three or four hundred thousand pounds, A pretu 
sum for urns and balls, for boxes and pills, which these same 
quadisalvcrs are to administer unto the pari.shes; and for what 
disease, I mareel? Or how docs it work? Out conies a constable, an 
overseer, and a churchwarden! Mr Speaker, I am amazed! 

Never was there goose so stuck with lard as my lord Lpimonus’s 
speech with laughter, the Archon having much ado to recover himself 
in such manner as might enable him to return these thanks: 

In your w'hole lives {my lords) were you never entertained witli 
so much ingenuity; my lord Epimonus having at once mended all 
the faults of travellers. For first, whereas they are abominable liars, 
he hath not told you (except some malicious body have misin¬ 
formed him concerning poor Spy) one syllable of falsehood. And 
secondly, whereas they never fail to give the upper hand in all their 
discourses unto foreign nations, still jostling their own into the 
kennel, he bears an honour unto his country that will not dissolve 
in Cephalonia, nor be corrupted with figs and melons; which 1 can 
assure you is no ordinary obligatinn, and therefore hold it a matter 
of public concernment that we be no occasion of quenching my 
lord’s affections. Nor is there any such great matter between us, 
but might methtnks be easily reconciled; for though that which my 
lord gained by sitting in the house, I steadfastly believe, as he can 
affirm, was gotten fairly; yet dare 1 not, nor do 1, think that upon 
consideration he will promise so much for other gamesters, especi¬ 
ally when they were at it so high as he intimates not only to have 
been in use, but to be like enou^ to come about again. Wherefore 
(say I) let them throw with boxes, for unless we wilt be below the 
politics of an ordinary, there is no such bar unto cogging. It is 
known unto his lordship that our game is ‘most at a throw ’, and 
that every cast of our dice is in our suffrages; nor will he deny that 
partiality in a suffrage is downright cogging. Now, if the Venetian 
boxes be the most sovereign of all remedies against this same 
cogging, is it not a strange thing that they should he thrown first 
into the fire by a fair gamester? Men are naturally subject unto all 
kinds of passion; some you have that are not able to withstand the 
brow of an enemy, and others that make nothing of this are less of 
proof against that of a friend. So that if your suffrage be barefaced, 
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1 dare say you shall not have one fair cast in twenty. But whatever a 
man’s fortune be at the box, he neither knoweth whom to thank 
nor whom to challenge. Wherefore (that my lord may have a 
charitable opinion of the choice affection which I confess to have, 
above all other beauties, for that of incomparable Venice) there is 
in this way of suffrage no less than a demonstration that it is the 
most pure; and the purity of the suffrage in a popular government 
is the health if not the life of it, seeing the soul is no otherwise 
breathed into the sovereign power than by the suffrage of the 
people. Wherefore no wonder if Postelius^' be of opinion that this 
use of the ball is the very same with that which was of the bean in 
Athens; or that others, by the text concerning Eldad and Medad, 
derive it from the commonwealth of Israel. There is another thing, 
though not so material unto us, that my lord will excuse me if I be 
not willing to yield, which is that Venice subsisteth only by her 
situation. It is true that a man in time of war may be more secure 
from his enemies by being in a citadel, but not from his diseases; 
wherefore the first cause, if he live long, is his good constitution, 
without which his citadel were to little purpose; and it is no 
otherwise with Venice. 

With this speech of the Archon, I conclude the proof of the 
agrarian and of the ballot, being the fundamenul laws of this com¬ 
monwealth, and come now from the centre to the circumferences or 
orbs, whereof some have already been shown: as how the parishes 
annually pour themselves into the hundreds, the hundreds into the 
tribes, and the tribes into the galaxies, the annua] galaxy of every tribe 
consisting of two knights and seven deputies, whereof the knights 
constitute the senate, the deputies the prerogative tribe, commonly 
called the people, and the senate and the people constitute the 
sovereign power or parliament of Oceana. Wherefore, to show what 
the parliament is, I must first open the senate, and then the people or 
prerogative tribe, 

To begin with the senate, of which (as a man is differently 
represented by a picture drawer and by an anatomist) I shall first 
discover the face or aspect, and then the parts with the use of them. 
Every' Monday morning, in the summer at seven and in the winter at 

’'Postellus, Dt Rcpuilica Aihtnitnsium, [ii (LUjegren). t.e., Guilliume Posiel, Dt 
m^iifatibus Aih^numtum liher (1541). ^ 
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eightj the great bell in the clock-house at the Pantheon beginneth, 
and continueth ringing for the space of one hour, in which tune the 
magistrates of the senate, being attended according to their quality’ 
with a respective number of the ballotines,-^^ doorkeepers and mess¬ 
engers, and having the ensigns of their magistracies borne before 
them - as the sword before the stratcgus, the mace before the orator, 
a mace with the seal before the commissioners of the chancery, the 
like with the purse before the commissioners of the treasury, and a 
silver wand, like those in use with the universities, before each of the 
censors (being chancellors of the same) - these, with the knights, in 
alt three hundred, assemble in the house or hall of the senate. 

The house or ha]] of the senate, being situated in the Pantheon or 
palace of justice, is a room consisting of a square and a half. In the 
middle of the lower end is the door; at the upper end hangeth a rich 
state,overshadowing the greater pan of a large throne, or half pace 
of two stages, the first ascended by two steps from the floor and the 
second, about the middle, rising two steps higher. Upon this stand 
rwo chairs; in that on the right hand sits the strategus, in the other the 
orator, adorned with scarlet robes, after the fashion that was used by 
the dukes in the aristocracy. At the right end of the upper stage stand 
three chairs, in which the three commissioners of the seal are placed, 
and at the other end sit the three commissioners of the treasury, every 
one in a robe or habit like that of the earls; of these magistrates of this 
upper stage consisted! the signory, At either end of the lower stage 
stands a little table, to which the secretaries of the senate are set, with 
their tufted sleeves in the habit of civil lawyers. Unto the four steps, 
whereby the two stages of the throne are ascended, answer four long 
benches which, successively deriving from every one of the steps, 
contain their respective height, and extend themselves by the side 
walls towards the lower end of the house, every bench being divided 
by numeral characters into the thirty-seven parts or places. Upon the 
upper benches sit the censors in the robes of barons; the first in the 
middle of the right-hand bench, and the second directly opposite 
unm him on the other side. Upon the rest of the benches sit the 
knights who, if they be called unto the urns, distributing themselves 
by the figures, come in equal files, either by the first seat, which 
consisted! of the two upper benches on either side, or by the second 

"H’s rendering of Italian tcJtolttni (Giannotti, ir, p, loa). 

I.e,^ a canopy af state. 
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seat, consisting of the two lower benches on either side, beginning 
also at the upper or at the lower ends of the same, according to the lot 
whereby they are called, for which end the benches are open and 
ascended at either end with easy stairs and large passages. The rest of 
the ballot is conformable unto that of the tribe, the censors of the 
house sitting at the side urns, and the youngest magistrate of the 
signory at the middle; the urns being placed before the throne, and 
prepared according unto the number of the magistrates to be at that 
time chosen by the rules already given unto the censors of the tribes. 
But before the benches of the knights on either side stands one being 
shorter; and at the upper end of this, sit the two tribunes of the horse, 
at the upper end of the other the two tribunes of the foot, in their 
arms; the rest of the benches being covered by the judges of the land 
in their robes; but these magistrates have no suffrage, neither the 
tribunes, though they derive their presence in the senate from the 
Romans, nor the judges, though they derive theirs from the ancient 
senate of Oceana. Every Monday, this assembly sits of course; at 
other times, if there be occasion, any magistrate of the house, by 
giving order for the bell, or by his lictor or ensign-bearer, calls a 
senate; and every magistrate or kni^t during his session hath the 
title, place and honour of a duke, earl, baron or knight respectively. 
And every one that hath borne the same mag;istracy tertw, by his third 
session, hath his respective place and title during the term of his life, 
which is all the honour conferred by this commonwealth, except upon 
the master of the ceremonies, the master of the horse and the kin g of 
the heralds, who are knights by their places. And thus you have the 
face of the senate, in which there is scarce any feature that is not 
Roman or Venetian; nor do the horns of this crescent extend them¬ 
selves much unlike those of the Sanhedrim, on either hand of the 
prince and of the father of that senate. But upon beauty, in which 
every man hath his fancy, we will not otherwise philosophise than to 
remember that there is something more than decency in the robe of a 
judge that would not be well spared from the bench; and that the 
gravest magistrate unto whom you can commit the sword of justice 
will find a quickness in the spurs of honour which, if they be not laid 
unto virtue, will lay themselves unto that which may rout a 
commonwealth. 

To come from the face of the senate unto the constitution and use 
of the parts, it is contained in the peculiar orders. And the orders 
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which are peculiar unto the senate are either of election or 
instruction, 

ttections in the senate are of three sorts, annual, biennial and 
extraordinary. 

Annual elections are performed by the schedule called the tropic, 
and the tropic consisted! of two parts: the one containing the 
magistrates, and the other the councils, to be yearly elected. The 
schedule or tropic of the magistrates is as followeth in 

Ihe fifteenth order: requiring that upon every Monday next 
ensuing die last of March, the knights of the annual galaxies 
taking their places in the senate be called the first region of the 
same; and that the house, having dismissed the third region and 
received the first, proceed unto election of the magistrates con¬ 
tained in the first part of the tropic, by the ensuing schedule: 

The lord strategys. 

'I'he lord orator. annual 

Thefirstcensor. magistrates, 

i'he second censor. 

The third commissioner of the seal. triennial 

1 he third commissioner of the treasury, magistrates. 

The annua) magistrates (provided that no one man bear above 
one of those honours during the term of one session) may be 
elected out of any region. But the triennial magistrates may not be 
elected out of any other than the third region only, lest the term 
of their session expire before that of their honour and (it being 
unlawful for any man to bear magistracy any longer than he is 
thereunto qualified by the election of the people) cause a fraction 
in the rotation of this commonwealth. 

I he strategus is first president of the senate, and general of the 
army if it be commanded to march; in which case there shall be a 
second strategus elected to be first president of the senate, and 
general of the second army: and if this also be commanded to 
march a third strategus shall be chosen, and so as long as the 
commonwealth sendeth forth armies. 

The lord orator is second and more peculiar president of the 
senate, unto whom it ^pertaineth to keep the house unto orders. 

The censors, whereof the first by consequence of his election 
is chancellor of the University of Clio and the second of that of 
Calliope, are presidents of the council for religion and 
magistrates, unto whom it belongeth to keep the house onto the 
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order of the ballot. They are also inquisitors into the ways and 
means of acquiring magistracy, and have power to punish indirect 
proceeding in the same, by removing a knight or magistrate out of 
the hotise, under appeal unto the senate. 

The commissioners of the seal, being three, whereof the third 
is annually chosen out of die third region, are judges in chancery. 

The commissioners of the treasury, being three, whereof the 
third is annually chosen out of the third region, are judges in the 
exchequer; and every magistrate of this schedule hadi right to 
propose unto the senate. 

But the strategus with the six commissioners are the signory of 
this commonwealth, having ri^t of session and suffrage in every 
council of the senate and power, either jointly or severally, to 
propose in all or any of them. 

I have little in this order to observe or prove, but that the strategus 
is the same honour, both in name and thing, that was borne, among 
others, by Philopoemen and Aratus in the commonwealth of the 
Achaeans; the like having been in use also with the Aetolians {quem ut 
Achaei strategon nomirtabant, saith Emmius). The orator, called 
otherwise the speaker, is with small alteration the same that had been 
of former use in this nation. These two, if you will, may be compared 
unto the consuls in Rome, or the suffetes in Carthage, for their 
magistracy is scarce different. 

The censors derive their power of removing a senator from those of 
Rome, the government of the ballot from diose of Venice, and that of 
animadversion upon the ambitus, or canvass for magistracy, from 
both. 

The signory, with the whole right and use of that magistracy, to be 
hereafter more fully explained, is almost purely Venetian. 

The second part of the tropic is directed by 

The sixteenth order; whereby the constitution of the councils, 
being four, that is to say the council of state, the council of war, 
the council of religion, and the council of trade, is rendered 
conformable in their revolutions unto that of the senate. As first, 
by ±e annual election of five kni^ts out of the third region of the 
senate into the council of state, consisting of fifteen knights, five 
in every region. Secondly, by the annual election of three knights 
out of the third repon of the council of state, to be proposed by 
the provosts and elected by that council, into the council of war, 
consisting of nine knights, three in every region, not excluded by 
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this flection from remaining members also of'the council of state; 
the four tribunes of the people have right of sessions and suffrage 
in the council of war. Thirdly, by the annual election of four 
knights out of the third region of the senate into the council of 
religion, consisting of twelve knights, four in every region; of this 
council, the censors are presidents. Fourthly, by the annual elec¬ 
tion of four knights out of the third region of the senate into the 
council of trade, consisting of twelve knights, four in every region. 
And each region in every one of these councils thus constituted, 
.shall weekly and interchangeably elect one provost, whose 
magistracy shall continue for one week, nor shall he be re-elected 
into the same tilt every' knight of that region in the same council 
have once borne the same magistracy. And the provosts, being 
one in every region, three in every council, and twelve in all, 
besides their other capacities, shall a.ssemble and be a council or 
rather an academy apart, to certain ends and purposes to be 
hereafter explained with those of the rest of rhe councils. 


This order is of no other use than for the frame and turn of the 
councils, and yet of no small one; for in motion consisteth life, and the 
motion of a commonwealth will never be current, unless it be circular. 
.Men that, like my lord Epimonus, not enduring the resemblance of 
this kind of government unto orbs and spheres, fall on physicking and 
purging of it, do no more than is necessary; for if it be not in rotation 
both as to persons and things, it will be very sick. The people of 
Rome, as to persons, if they had not been taken up by the wheel of 
magistracy, had overturned the chariot of the senate. And those of 
[.aeedaemon, as to things, had not been so quiet when the senate 
trashed their business by encroaching upon the result, if by the 
institution of the ephors they had not brought it about again. So that if 
you allow not a commonwealth her rotation, in which consists her 
equality, you reduce her to a party, and then it is necessary that you be 
physicians indeed, or rather farriers; for you will have strong patients, 
and such as must be haltered and cast, or yourselves may need bone- 
setters. "WTierefore the councils of this commonwealth, both in regard 
of their elections and, as will be shown, of their affairs, are uniform 
with the senate in their revolutions, not as whirl-pits to swallow, but to 
bite and, with the screws of their rotation, hold and turn a business, 
like the vice of a smith unto the hand of the workman; without engines 
of which nature it is not possible for the senate, much less for the 
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{>eople, to be perfect artificers in a political capacity. But I shall not 
hold you longer from 

The $eventeenth order: directing biennial elections or the con- 
stimtion of the orb of ambassadors in ordinary, consisting of four 
residences, the revolution whereof is performed in eight years, 
and preserved through the election of one ambassador in two 
years by the ballot of the senate, to repair unto the court of 
France and reside there for the term of two years; and the term of 
two years being expired, to remove from thence unto the court of 
Spain, there to continue for the space of two years; and thence to 
retnovie unto the state of Venice and, after two years’ residence in 
that city, to conclude with his residence at Constantinople, for a 
like term of time, and so to return, A knight of the senate or a 
deputy of the prerogative may not be elected ambassador in 
ordinary, because a knight or deputy so chosen must either lose 
his session, which would cause an unevenness in the motion of 
this commonwealth, or accumulate magistracy, which agreeth not 
with the equality of the same. Nor may any man be elected into 
this capacity that is above five and thirty years of age, lest the 
commonwealth lose the charge of his education by being 
deprived at hk return of the fruit of it, or else enjoy it not long 
through the defects of nature. 

This order is the perspective of the commonwealth whereby she 
foreseeth danger; or the traffic whereby she receiveth every two years 
the return of a statesman enriched with eight years’ experience from 
the prime marts of negotiation in Europe. And so much for the 
elections in the senate that are ordinary; such as are extraordinary 
follow in 

The eighUtnik order: appointing all elections upon emergent 
occasions, except that of the dictator, to be made by the scrutiny, 
or that kind of election whereby a council comes to be a fifth 
order of electors. For example, if there be occasion of an ambas¬ 
sador extraordinary, the provosts of the council of state, or any 
two of them, shall propose unto the same, till one competitor be 
chosen by that council; and the council, having chosen a com¬ 
petitor, shall bring his name into the senate, which in the usual 
way shall choose four more competitors unto the same magistracy 
and put them, with the competitor of the council, unto the ballot 
of the house, by which he of the five that is chosen is said to be 
elected by the scrutiny of the council of state. A vice-admiral, a 
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polemarch, or field oflficcr shall be elected after the same manner, 
by the scrutiny of the council of war. A judge or serge ant-at-law 
by the scrutiny of the commissioners of the seal. A baron or 
considerable officer of the exchequer by the scrutiny of the com¬ 
missioners of the treasury'. Men in magistracy or out of it are 
equally capable of election by the scrutiny; but a magistrate or 
officer elected by the scrutiny unto a military employment, if he 
be neither a knight of the senate nor a deputy of the prcrogatisc, 
ought to have his office confirmed by the prerogative, because the 
militia in a commonwealth where the people are sovereign is not 
lawful to be touched injussu popuh. 

The Romans were so curious that, though their consuls were 
elected catcuriatis, they might not touch the militia except they were 
confirmed curiatis eomitiis; for a magistrate not receiving his power 
from the people takes it from them, and to take away their power is to 
take away their liberty. As to the election by the scrutiny, it may be 
easily perceived to be Venetian, there being no such way to take in the 
knowledge, which in all reason must be best in every council, of such 
men as arc most fit for their turns, and yet to keep them from the bias 
of particular affection or interest under that pretence. For the cause 
why the great council in Venice scarce ever elects any other than the 
name that is brought in by the scrutiny, is very probable to be that they 
may.^^ This election is ±e last of those appertaining unto the senate, 
the councils being chosen by the orders already shown. It remaineth 
that we come unto those whereby they are instructed, and the orders 
of instruction unto the councils are two: the first for the subject 
matter whereupon they are to proceed, and the second for the manner 
of their proceeding. The subject matter of the councils is distributed 
unto them by 

7he nincteenlh order: distributing unto every council such 
businesses as are properly to belong unto their cognizance, 
whereof some they shall receive and determine, and others they 
shall receive, prepare and introduce into the house, as first; 

The council of state is to receive all addresses, intelligences 
and letters of negotiation; to give audience to ambassadors sent 
unto, and to draw up instructions for such as shall be sent by, this 

'I'here is a semi-coion after ‘be’ in C and P. The meaning seems to be chat because they 
are free to choose, they normally choose the best candidate, and that he has emerged 
already. 
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commonwealth; to receive propositions from, and hold intelli¬ 
gence with, the provincial councils; to consider upon all laws to 
be enacted, amended or repealed, and upon all levies of men or 
money, war or peace, leagues or associations to be made by this 
commonwealth, so far forth as is condudbte unto the orderly 
preparation of the same, to be introduced by them into the senate. 
Provided that all such affairs as (otherwise appertaining unto the 
council of state) are, for the good of the commonwealth, to be 
carried with greater secrecy, be managed by the council of war, 
with power to receive and send forth agents, spies, emissaries, 
intelligencers, frigates, and to manage affairs of that nature, if it 
be necessary, without communication unto the senate, till such 
time as it may be had without detriment unto the business. But 
they shaU have no power to eng^ the commonwealth in a war, 
without the consent of the senate and the people. It appertaineth 
also unto this council to take charge of the fleet as admiral, and of 
all storehouses, armories, arsenals and magazines appertaining 
unto this commemwealth. They shall keep a diligent record of the 
militaiy expeditions from time to time reported by him that was 
strategus or general, or one of the polemarchs, in that action, or at 
least so far forth as the experience of such commanders may tend 
unto the improvement of the military discipline, which they shall 
digest and introduce into the senate; and if the senate shall 
thereupon frame any article, they shall see that it be observed in 
the musters or education of the youth. And whereas the council 
of war is the sentinel or scout of this commonwealth, if any 
person or persons shall go about to introduce debate into any 
popular assembly of the same, or otherwise to alter the present 
government, or strike at the root of it, they shall apprehend, or 
cause to be apprehended, seized, imprisoned, and examine, 
arraign, acquit or condemn and cause to be executed any such 
person or persons, of their proper power and authority and 
witiiout appeal. 

The council of religion as the arbiter of this commonwealth in 
cases of conscience more peculiarly appertainiitg unto religion, 
Christian charity, and a pious life, shall have the care of the 
national religion and the protection of the liberty of conscience, 
with the cognizance of all causes relating unto either of diem. 
And first as to the national religion; they shall cause all places or 
preferments of the best revenue in either of the universities to be 
conferred upon none other than such of the most learned and 
pious men as have dedicated themselves unto the study of 
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theology. They shall also take an especial care that by such aug¬ 
mentations as be or shall hereafter be appointed by the senate, 
every benefice in this nation be improved at the least unto the 
value of one hundred pounds a year. And to the end that there be 
no interest at all ■whereby the divines or teachers of the national 
religion may be corrupted or corrupt religion, they shall be cap¬ 
able of no other kind of employment or preferment in this com¬ 
monwealth. And whereas a directory for the administration of the 
national religion is to be prepared by this council, they shall in 
this and other debates of this nature proceed in manner follow¬ 
ing; a tfuestion arising in matter of religion shall be put and stated 
by the council in writing, which writing the censors shall send by 
their beadles (being proctors chosen to attend them), each onto 
the university whereof he is chancellor; and the vice-chancellor of 
the same, receiving the writing, shall call a convocarion of all die 
divines of that university being above forty years of age. And the 
universities upon a point so proposed shall have no manner of 
intelligence or correspondence one with another until their 
debates be ended,and they have made return of their answers 
unto the council of religion by two or three of their own members 
that may dear their sense, if any doubt should arise, unto the 
council; which done, they shall return and the council, having 
received such information, shall proceed according unto their 
own judgments in the preparation of the whole matter for the 
senate; that so, the interest of the learned being removed, there 
may be a right application of reason unto Scripture, which is the 
foundation of the national religion, 

Secondly, this council, as to the protection of the liberty of 
conscience, shall suffer no coercive power in the matter of reli¬ 
gion to be exercised in this nation; the teachers of the national 
religion being no other than such as voluntarily undertake that 
calling, and their auditors or hearers no other than are also 
voluntary. Nor shall any gathered congregation be molested or 
interrupted in their way of worship (being neither Jewish nor 
idolatrous) but vigilantly and vigorously protected and defended 
in the enjoyment, praedee and profession of the same. And if 
there be officers or auditors appointed by any such congregation, 
for the introduction of causes into the council of religion, all such 
causes so introduced shall be received, heard and determined bv 
the same (with recourse had if need be unto the senate). 

evidciiUy thougtit itiis provision necessary. 
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Thirdly, every pedtioii addressed unto the senate, except that 
of a tribe, shall be receiv'ed, examined and debated by this 
council; and such only as they upon such examination and debate 
had shall think ht may be iittroduced into the senate. 

The council of trade, being the vena porta of this nation, shall 
hereafter receive instructions more at large. For the present, their 
experience attaining unto a right understanding of those trades 
and mysteries that feed the veins of this commonwealth, and a 
true distinction of them from those that suck or exhaust the same, 
they shall acquaint the senate with the conveniences and 
inconveniences, to the end that encouragement may be applied 
unto the one and remedy to the other. 

The academy of the provosts, being the affability of the com¬ 
monwealth, shall assemble every day towards the evening in a fair 
room, having certain withdrawing rooms thereunto belonging. 
And ail sorts of company that will repair thither for conversation 
or discourse, so it be upon the matter of government, news or 
intellicgence, or to propose any thing unto the councils, shall be 
freely and affably received in the outer chamber and heard in the 
way of civil conversation, which is to be managed without any 
Other awe or ceremony than thereunto is usually appertaining; to 
the end that every man may be free, and that what is proposed by 
one may be argued or discoursed upon by the rest, except the 
matter be of secrecy; in which case the provosts, or some of them, 
shall take such as desire audience into one of the withdrawing 
rooms. And the provosts are to give their minds that this academy 
be so governed, adorned and preserved, as may be most attraedve 
unto men of parts and good affections unto the commonwealth, 
for the excellency of the conversation.^'* 

Furthennore, if any man, not being able or willing to come in 
person, have any advice to give which he judgeth may be for the 
good of the commonwealth, he may write his mind unto the 
academy of the provosts, in a letter signed or not signed, which 
letter shall be left with the doorkeeper of the academy. Nor shall 
any person delivering such a letter be seized, molested or 
detained, though it should prove to be a libel. But the letters so 
delivered shall be presented unto the provosts; and in case they 
be so many that they cannot well be examined by the provosts 




This proposal, thoi^ one for verbal rather than written communication - itself typical 
of H’s city-state view of the ptrfity - might be compared with the proposals for an ‘office 
of addresses’ put forward by Samuel Hartlib in 1648 and Henry Robinson in 1650 (W. 
K. Jordan, Men 0/Suhiatice, Chicago, 1941, pp. 150-2). 
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themselves, they shall distribute them as they please to be read hy 
the gentlemen of the academy who, finding anything in them 
material, will find matters of discourse; or, if they happen upon a 
business that requires privacy, return it with a note upon it unto a 
provost. And the provosts by the secretaries attending shall cause 
such notes out of discourses or letters to be taken as thev please, 
to the end that they may propose, as occasion serveth, what any 
two of them shall think fit, out of their notes so taken, unto their 
respective councils; to the end that not only the ear of the com¬ 
monwealth be open unto all, but that, men of such educadon 
being in her eye, she may upon emergent elccdons or occasions 
be always provided of her choice of fit persons. 

Fvery council, being adorned with a state for the signory, 
shall be attended by two secretaries, two door-keepers and two 
messengers in ordinary-, and have power to command more upon 
emergencies, as occasion requireth. And the academy shall be 
attended with two secretaries, two messengers and two door¬ 
keepers; this with the other councils being provided with their 
farther conveniences at the charge of the .state. 

But whereas it is incident unto commonwealths upon 
emergencies requiring extraordinary speed or secrecy, either 
through their natural delays or unnatural haste to incur equal 
danger, while holding unto the slow pace of their orders they 
come not in time to defend themselves from some sudden blow, 
or breaking them for the greater speed they but haste unto their 
own destruction; if the senate shall at any time make election of 
nine knights extraordinary to be added unto the council of war, as 
a. junta for the term of three months, the council of war, with the 
Junta so added, is for the term of the same dictator of Oceana, 
having power to levy men and money, to make war and peace, as 
also to enact laws which shall be good for the space of one year (if 
they be not sooner repealed by the senate and the people) and tor 
no longer time, except they be confirmed by the senate and the 
people. And the whole administration of the commonwealth for 
the term of the said three months shall be in the dictator; pro¬ 
vided that the dictator shall have no power to do anything that 
tendeth not unto his proper end and instimtion, but all unto the 
preservation of the commonwealth as it is established and for the 
sudden restitution of the same unto the natural channel and 
common course of government. And all acts, orders, decrees or 


See above, p. 119 n, 33. 
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laws of the council of war with the junta, being thus created, shall 
be signed; Didator Oceanae. 

This order of instructions unto the councik, being (as in a matter of 
tha nature is requisite) very large, 1 have used my best skill to abbre¬ 
viate in such manner as might show no more of it than is necessary 
unto the understanding of the whole; though as to the parts or further 
duties of the councils, I have omitted many things of singular use in a 
commonwealth. But it was spoken to at the council by the Archon in 
this manner: 

My lords the legislators; 

Your councils (except the dictator only) are proper and native 
springs and sources, you see, which (hanging a few sticks and 
straws, that, as less considerable, would otherwise be more 
troublesome, upon the banks of their peculiar channels) derive the 
full stream of business into the senate; so pure, and so far from the 
possibility of being troubled, or stained (as will undeniably appear 
by the course contained in the ensuing order) with any kind of 
private interest or partiality, that it shall never be possible for any 
assembly, hearkening unto the advice or information of this or that 
worthy member - either instructed upon his pillow, or while he 
was making himself ready, or by the petition or ticket which he 
received at the door - to have half the security in his faith or 
advantage by his wisdom; such a senate or council being, through 
the uncertainty of the winds, like a wave of the sea, nor shall it 
otherwise mend the matter by flowing up into dry ditches, or 
referring business to be better examined by comminees, than to go 
farther about with it to less purpose (if it do not ebb back again 
with the more mud in it). For in a case referred to an occasional 
committee, of which any member that is desirous may get himself 
named, and to which nobody will come but either for the sake of 
his friend or his own interest, it fareth little better as to the infor¬ 
mation of the senate, than if it had been referred unto the parties. 
Wherefore the Athenians, being distributed into four tribes, out of 
which by equal numbers they annually chose four hundred men 
called the senate of the bean (because the ballot at their election 
was performed by the use of beans), divided them by fifties into 
eight parts, .^nd every fifty in their turn, for one eighth part of the 
year, was a council apart called the prytans; the prytans in their 
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distinct council, receiving all comers and giving ear unto cvcr^ man 
that had anvthing to propose concerning the commonwealth, had 
power to debate and prepare all the businesses that were to be 
introduced into the senate. The Achaeans had ten selected magi¬ 
strates called the demiurges, constituting a council apart called the 
svTiarchy, which with the strategus prepared alt the business that 
was introduced into their senate; but neither the senate of the 
Athenians, nor of the Achaeans, but would have wondered if a 
man should have told them that they had been to receive all 
comers and discourses to the end that they might refer them 
afterwards unto the prytans or the synarchy, much less unto an 
occasional committee, exposed unto the catch-that-catch-may of 
the parties interested. And yet Venice in this (as in most of her 
orders,) excels them all by the constitution of her councils, that of 
the college and the other of the died. The course of the college is 
exactly described in the ensuing order; and for that of the died it so 
little ditlers from what it hath bestowed upon our dictator that 1 
need not to make any particular description of it. But to dictatorian 
power in general and the use of it, because it must needs be of 
difficult digestion unto such as, puking still at ancient prudence, 
show themselves to be in the nursery of mother-wit, it is no less 
than necessary to say something. .And first, in a commonwealth 
that is not wrought up nor perfected, this power will be of very 
frequent, it not continual use; wherefore it is said more than once 
upon defects of the government in the Book of Judges that in those 
days there nras no king in Israel. Nor hadi die translator (though for 
no ktfig, he should have said no judge) abused you so much; seeing 
that the dictator (and such was the judge of Israel) or the dic¬ 
tatorian power, being in a single person, so little differs from 
monarchy (which followed in that), that from the same cause there 
hath been no other effect in any commonwealth, as in Rome was 
manifest by Sulla and Caesar who, to make themselves absolute or 
sovereign, had no more to do than to prolong their magistracy; for 
diaaloris impenum quasi numen. Nevertheless, so it is that without 
this powder, which is so dangerous and subject to introduce 
monarchy, a commonwealth cannot be safe from falling into the 
like dissolution; for unless you have an expedient in this case of 
your own, and bound up by your providence from recoiling, 
expedients in some cases you must not only have, but be beholding 
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for them unto such whom you must trust at a pinch, when you have 
not ieisure to stand with them for security; which will be a 
thousand times more dangerous. And there can never be a com¬ 
monwealth otherwise than by the order in debate wrought up unto 
that perfection; but this necessity must sometinies happten in 
regard of her natural slowness and openness, and the suddenness 
of assaults that may be made upon her, as also the secrecy which in 
some cases may be of absolute necessity unto her affairs. Whence 
Machiavei concludes it positively, that a commonwealth un¬ 
provided of such a refuge must min; for her course is either 
broken by the blow, in one of those cases, or by herself while it 
startles her out of her orders. And indeed a commonwealth is like a 
greyhound which, having once coasted, will never after run fair, 
but grow slothful. And when she comes to make a common prac¬ 
tice of taking nearer ways than her orders, she is dissolved; for the 
being of a commonw'ealth consists in her orders. Wherefore at this 
lift you will be exposed unto danger, if you have not provided 
beforehand for the safety of your report in like cases; nor is it 
sufficient that your resort be safe, unless it be as secret and quick, 
for if it be slow or open, your former inconveniences are not 
remedied. Now for our imitation in this pan, there is nothing in 
experience like that of the council of ten in Venice; the benefit 
whereof would be too long to be shown in the whole piece, and 
therefore I shall take but a pattern out of (iiannotti. In the war 
(saith he) which the Venetians had with Florence in Casentine, the 
Florentines, finding a necessity in their affairs, far from any other 
inclination in themselves, to ask their peace, sent ambassadors 
about it unto Venice, where they were no sooner heard than the 
bargain was struck up by the council of ten; and everybody admir¬ 
ing (seeing this commonwealth stood upon the higher ground) 
what should be the reason of such haste, the council upon the 
return of the ambassadors imparted letters unto the senate, 
whereby it appeared that the Turk had newly launched a formi¬ 
dable fleet against their state; which had it been known to the 
Florentines, it was well enough known they would have made no 
peace. Wherefore the service of the ten was highly applauded by 
the senate, and celebrated by the Venetians,WTiereby may 

^^Giannotti, !i, pp, iio-i. 
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apptar, not only in part what use there is of dictatorian power in 
that go\ eminent, hut that it is assumed at the discretion of that 
council; whereas in this of Oceana it is no otherwise entrusted than 
when the senate, in the election of nine knights estraordinart' 
giveth at once the commission, and taketh security in a balance 
added unto the council of war, though securer before by the 
tribunes of the people than that of Venice, which yet never 
incurred jealousy. For if the younger nobility^ have been often 
girding at it, that happened not so much through the apprehension 
of danger in it unto the commonwealth, as through the awe of it 
upon themselves. Wherefore the graver have doubdessly shown 
their prudence in the law whereby, the magistracy of these eoun- 
setiors being to last until their successors be created, the council is 
established. 


The instructions of the councils for their subject matter being 
shown, it remaincth that 1 show' the instructions for the manner of 
tlieir proceeding, as they follow in 

The twetilidh order: containing the method of debate to be 
observed by the magistrates ami the councils successively, in 
order to a decree of the senate. 

The magistrates of the sigiiory, as counsellors of this com¬ 
monwealth, shall take into their consideration all matters of state 
or of government; and, having right to propose in any council, 
may any one or more of them propose what business he or they 
please in that council whereunto it most properly belongeth. And 
that the councils may be held unto their duty, the said magistrates 
are superintendents and inspectors of the same, with right to 
propose unto the senate. 

The censors have equal power with these magistrates, but in 
relation unto the council of religion only. 

Any two of the three provosts in every council may propose to, 
and are the more peculiar proposers of, the same council; to the 
end that there be not only an inspection and superintendency of 
business in general, but that every work be also committed unto a 
peculiar hand. 

Any one or more of the magistrates, or any two of the provosts 
respectively having proposed, the council shall debate the busi¬ 
ness so proposed, to which they of the third region that are willing 
shall speak first in their order; they of the second, nevt; and they 
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of the first, last; and the opinions of those that proposed or spoke, 
as they shall be thought the most considerable by the council, 
shall be taken by the secretary of the same in writing, and each of 
them signed with the name of the author. 

The opinions being thus prepared, any magistrate of the 
signory, censor, or any two of the provosts of that council, upon 
this occasion may assemble the senate. 

Tlie senate being assembled, the opinions (for example, if they 
be four) shall be read in their order, that is according unto the 
order or dignity of the magistrates or counsellors by which they 
were signed. And being read, if any of the council introducing 
them will speak, they, as best acquainted with the business, shall 
have precedence, and after them the senators shall speak accord¬ 
ing unto their regions, beginning by the third first, and so con¬ 
tinuing till every man that will have spoken: and when the 
opinions have been sufficiently debated, they shall be put all 
together unto the ballot after this manner. 

Four secretaries, carrying each of them one of the opinions in 
one hand, with a white box in the other, and each following 
another (according unto the order of the opinions), shall present 
his box, naming the author of his opinion unto every senator; and 
one secretary or ballotine ivith a green box shall follow the four 
white ones; and one secretary or ballotine with a red box shall 
follow the green one; and every senator shall put one ball into 
some one of these six boxes. The suffrage being gathered and 
opened before the signory, if the red box or non-sincere'^'* had 
above half the suffrages, the opinions shall be all cast out, for the 
major part of the house is not clear in the business. If no one of 
the four opinions had above half the suffrages in the affirmative, 
that which had fewest shall be cast out, and the other three shall 
be ballotted again. If no one of the three had above half, that 
which had fewest shall be cast out, and the other two shall be 
ballotted again. If neither of the two had above half, that which 
had fewest shall be cast out, and the remaining opinion shall be 
ballotted again. And if the remaining opinion have not above half, 
it shall also be cast out. But the first of the opinions that arrives at 
most above half in the affirmative is the decree of the senate. The 
opinions being ail of them cast out by the non-sincere may be 
reviewed (if occasion permit) by the council, and brought in 
again. If they be cast out by the negative, the case being of advice 


M’s Anglicisation of nm jintm (p, 115, n. 29, above) has been retained. 
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only, the house approveth not, and there is an end of it; the case 
being necessary, and admitting delay, the council is to think again 
upon the business and to bring in new opinions, but the case 
being necessary, and not admitting delay, the senate forthwith, 
electing the junta, shall create the dictator. Et videal dictator ne 
quid Te$ptiblica detrimenti capiat. 

This in case the debate conclude not in a decree; but if a 
decree be passed, it is either in matter of state, or government 
according to law enacted already, and then it is good without 
going any farther; or it is in matter of law to be enacted, repealed 
or amended, and then the decree of the senate, especially if it be 
for a war, or for a levy of men or money, is invalid without the 
result of the commonwealth, which is in the prerogative tribe, or 
representative of the people. 

The senate, having prepared a decree to be proposed unto the 
people, shall appoint their proposers; and no other may propose 
for the senate unto the people but the magistrates of the house: 
that is to say the three commi.ssioners of the seal, or any two of 
them, the three of the treasury^ or any two of them, or the two 
censors. 

The senate, having appointed their proposers, shall require of 
the tribunes a muster of the people at a set time and place; and. 
the tribunes, or any two of them, having mustered the people 
accordingly, the proposers shall propose the sense or decree of 
the senate by clauses unto the people. And that which is proposed 
by the authority of the senate, and resolved by the command of 
the people, is the law of Oceana. 

To this order, implicitly containing the sum very near of the whole 
civil pan of the commonwealth, my Lord Archon spoke thus in 
council: 

My dear lords: 

1 here is a saying that a man must cut his coat according to his 
cloth, 'WTien f consider what God hath allowed or furnished unto 
our present work, I am amazed. You would have a popular govern¬ 
ment; he hath weighed it unto you in the present balance, as I may 
say, to a drachm; you have no more to do but to fix it. For the 
superstructures of such a government, they require a good 
aristocracy; you have, or have had, a nobility or a gentry the best 
studied, and the best writers, at least next that of Italy, in the whole 
world, nor have they been inferior, when so exercised, in the 
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leading of armies. But the pec^le are the main body of a com¬ 
monwealth; show me a Gadibus usque cid Auroram el Cangetn, from 
the treasuries of snow {as it is in Job) unto the burning zone, a 
people whose shoulders so universally and so exactly fit the corse¬ 
let. Nevertheless it were convenient to be well provided with aux¬ 
iliaries; there is Marpesia, through her fruitfulness inexhaustible 
of men, and men through her barrenness not only inured unto 
hardship, but bucked in your arms. It may be said that Venice, save 
only that she taketh not in the people, is the most incomparable 
situation of a commonwealth. You are Venice taking in your people 
and your auxiliaries too. My lords, the children of Israel were 
makers of brick, before they were builders of a commonwealth; but 
our brick is made, our mortar tempered, the cedars of Lebanon are 
hew'ed and squared unto our hands. Hath this been the work of 
man? or is it in man to withstand this work? Shall he that coniendeth 
milk the Almighty instruct him? He that reproveth God, let him answer 
it.'^'^ For our parts, everything is so laid that when we come to have 
use of it, it is the next at hand; and unless we can conceive that 
God and nature do anything in vain, there is no more for us to do 
but to dispatch. The piece which wc have reached to us in the 
foregoing orders is the aristocracy. Athens, as hath been shown, 
was plainly lost through the want of a good aristocracy; but the 
sufficiency of an aristocracy goes demonstrably upon the hand of 
the nobility or gentry, for that the politics can be mastered without 
study, or that the people can have leisure to study, is a vain 
imagination; and what kind of aristocracy divines and lawyers 
would make, let their incurable run upon their own narrow bias 
and their perpetual invectives against JVlachiavel (though in some 
places justly reprovable, yet the only politician and incomparable 
patron of the people) serve for instruction. I will stand no more 
unto the judgment of lawyers and divines in this work than unto 
that of so many other tradesmen; but if the model chance to 
wander abroad, I recommend it unto the Roman speculativi, gar- 
batissimi sigtion, the most complete gentlemen of this age, for their 
censure; or, with my lord Epimonus his leave, send three or four 
hundred copies unto your agent at Venice, to be presented unto 
the magistrates there, and when they have considered them, to be 

*“Job, +0; i-i. 
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proposed unto the debate of the senate, the most competent judges 
under heaven, who though they have great affairs, will not refuse 
to return you the oracle of their ballot. The counsellors of princes 1 
will not trust; they are but journeymen. ‘The wisdom of these later 
times in princes’ affairs', saith V'erulamius, ‘is rather fine deliveries 
and shiftings off dangers when they be near, than solid anti 
grounded courses to keep them aloof.Their counsellors do not 
derive their proceedings from any sound root of government that 
may contain the demonstration and assure the success of them, but 
are expedient-mongers, givers of themselves to help a lame dog 
over a stile; else how cometh it to pass that the fame of Cardinal 
Richelieu hath been like thunder, whereof we hear the noise, but 
can make no demonstration of the reasonf But to return, if neither 
the people, nor divines and lawyers, can be the aristocraev of a 
nation, there remains only the nobility, in w'hich style, to avoid 
further repetition, 1 shall understand the gentry also, as the French 
do by the word noblesse. 

Now to treat of the nobility, in such sort as may be less 
obnoxious unto mistake; it will be convenient and responsible unto 
the present occasion that 1 divide my discourse into four parts: the 
first treating of nobility, and the kinds of it; the second, of their 
capacity of the senate; the third, of the divers kinds of senates; the 
fourth, of the senate, according unto the foregoing orders. 

Nobility may be defined divers ways, for it is either ancient 
riches, or ancient virtue, or title conferred by a prince or a 
common wealth. 

Nobility of the first kind may be subdivided into two other: such 
as hold an over-balance in dominion or property unto the whole 
people, or such as hold not an over-balance. In the former case a 
nobility (such was the Gothic, of which sufficient hath been 
spoken) is incompatible with popular government, for unto 
popular government it is essential that power should be in the 
people, but the over-balance of a nobility in dominion draw'eth the 
power unto themselves; wherefore in this sense it is that Machiavel 
is to be understood, where he saith quesli talt sono pemiziosi in ogni 
repubblica ed in ogni provindaf that these are pernicious in a com¬ 
monwealth, and of France, Spain, and Italy, that they are nations k 

Bacon, F.ssay xix, f)f Entire cd. Speddlrtg, ^^>t VI, I .oodon, i8qo. p. a2o) 
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ifuali tutle insicme sono la corruttela del mondo, which for this cause 
are the cormpnon of the world. For otherwise nobility may, 
according unto his definition, which is ‘that they are such as live 
upon their own revenues in plenty, without engagement either 
unto the tilling of their lands or other work for their livelihood’,^'’ 
hold an under-balance unto the people; in which case they are not 
only safe, but necessary unto the natural mixture of a well-ordered 
commonwealth. For how else can you have a commonwealth that 
is not altogether mechanic? Or what comparison is there of such 
commonwealths as are or come nearest to mechanic, for example, 
Athens, Switz. Holland, unto Lacedaemon, Rome, and Venice, 
plumed with their aristocracies? Vour mechanics, dll they have first 
feathered their nests - like the fowls of the air, whose whole 
employment is to seek their food — are so busied in their private 
concernments that they have neither leisure to study the public, 
nor are safely to be trusted with it, quia egestas Maud facile habetur 
sinedamno, because a man is not faithfully embarked in this kind of 
ship if he have no share in the freight. But if his share be such as 
gives him leisure, by his private advantage, to reflect upon that of 
the public, what other name is there for this sort of men, being a 
leur aise, but (as Machiavel you see calls them) nobility? Especially 
when their families come to be such as are noted for their services 
done unto the commonwealth, and so take into their ancient riches 
ancient virtue, which is the second definidon of nobility, but such 
an one as is scarce possible in nature without the former. Tor as 
the ba^ge’, saith Verulamius, ‘is to an army, so are riches to 
virtue; they cannot be spared nor left behind, though they be 
impedimenta, such as not only hinder the march, but sometimes 
through the care of them lose or disturb the victory.”^ Of this latter 
sort is the nobility of Oceana; the best of all other, because they, 
having no stamp whence to derive their price, can have it no 
otherwise than by their intrinsic value. The third definition of 
nobility is tide, honour, or disdnedon from the people, conferred 
or allowed by the prince or the commonwealth; and this may be in 
two ways, either without any stamp or privilege as in Oceana, or 
with such privileges as are inconsiderable, as in Athens after the 

Maehiavelli did not say that it was merbalanring nobilidos which had made France 
and the other countries named the comiption otthe world. 

Bacon, Essay wtxtv, ‘Of Riches’ (WVis, v] p. 460). Cf below, p, 141. 
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battie of Plataea, whence the nobilit\' had no right as such bul unto 
religious offices or inspection of the public games, whereunto they 
were also to be elected by the people; or with privileges and those 
considerable ones, as the nobility in Athens before the battle of 
I’lataca, and the patricians in Rome, each of which had right, or 
claimed it, unto the senate and all the niagistracies, wherein for 
some time they only by their stamp were current. 

Bn to begin higher and speak more at large of nobility in their 
several capacities ol the senate, a Jove pnnciptum\ the phylarchs or 
princes of the tribes of Israel were the most renowned or, as the 
Latin, the most noble of the congregation {Numbers i: ib), 
whereof by hereditary^ right diey had the leading and judging. The 
patriarchs or princes of families, according as they declared their 
pedigrees (Numbers, i: i 8 ), had the like right as tn their families, 
but neither in these nor the former was there any hereditary right 
unto the Sanhedrim, though there be little question but the ‘wise 
men and understanding, and known among their tribes’, which the 
people took or elected into those or other magistracies, and Moses 
made rulers over them (Deuteronomy, i: 13 ), must have been of 
these, seeing these could not choose but he the most known among 
the tribes, and were likeliest by the advantages of education to be 
the most wise and understanding. 

Solon, having found the Athenians neither locally nor genea¬ 
logically, but by their different ways of life, divided into four tribes, 
that is into the soldiery, the tradesmen, the husbandmen and the 
goat-herds, instituted a new distribution of them, according unto 
the cense or valuation of their estates, into fottr riiisjes; the first, 
second and third consisting of such as were proprietors in land, 
distinguished by the rate of their freeholds, with that stamp upon 
them which, making them capable of honour unto their riches, that 
is to say of the senate and all the magistracies, excluded the fourth, 
being the body of the people and far greater in number than the 
former three, from other right as to those capacities than the 
election of these, who by this means became an hereditary 
aristocracy or senatorian order of nobility. This was that course 
which came afterwards to be the destruction of Rome, and had 
now ruined Athens - the nobility, according to the inevitable 
nature of such an one, having laid the plot how to divest the people 
of the result, and so to draw the whole power of the com- 
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monwealth unto themselves; which in all likelihood they had done 
if the people, coming by mere chance to be victorious in the battle 
of Plataea and famous for defending Greece against the Persian, 
had not returned with such courage as irresistibly brake the classes 
(unto which of old they had borne a white tooth), brou^t the 
nobility unto equal terms, and the senate with the magistracies to 
be common unto both; the magistracies by suffrage and the senate, 
which was the mischief of it, as 1 shall show anon in that constitu¬ 
tion, by lots only. 

The Lacedaemonians were, in this manner and for the same 
cause with the Venetians at this day, no other than nobility, even 
according to the definition given of nobility by Machiavel, for they 
neither exercised any trade nor laboured their lands or lots, which 
was done hy their helots; wherefore some nobility may be far from 
pernicious in a commonwealth, by Machiavel’s own testimony, 
who is an admirer of this; though the servants thereof were more 
than the citizens. To these servants I hold the answer of Lycurgus, 
when he bade him who asked ‘why he did not admit the people 
unto the government of his commonwealth’, go home and admit 
his servants unto the government of his family, to relate; for 
neither were the Lacedaemonians servants nor farther capable of 
the government, unless, whereas the congregation had the result, 
he should have given them the debate also; every one of these that 
attained unto sixty years of age, and the major vote of the congre¬ 
gation, being equally capable of the senate. 

The nobility of Rome, and their capacity of the senate, I have 
already described by that of Athens before the battle of Plataea, 
save only that the Athenian was never eligible into the senate 
without the suffrage of the people dll the introduction of the lot, 
but the Roman nobility ever; for the patricians were elected into 
the senate by the kings, by the consuls, or the censors; or, if a 
plebeian happened to be conscribed, he and his posterity became 
patrician. Nor, though the people had many disputes with the 
nobility, did this ever come in craitroversy, which if there had been 
nothing else ttiig^t in my judgment have been enough to overturn 
that commonwealth. 

The Venetian nobility, but that they are richer and not military, 
resemble at all other points the Lacedaemonian, as 1 have already 
shown. These Machiavel excepts from his rule by saying that their 
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estates are rather personal than real, or of anv great revenue in 
land/' which comes unto our account and shows that a oobiUw or 
party of the nobility> not over-balancing in dominion, is not 
dangerous but of necessary use in every' commonwealth, provided 
that it be rightly ordered; for if it be so ordered as was that of 
Rome, though they do not over-balance in the beginning, as they 
did not there, it will not be long ere they do, as is clear boUt in 
reason and that experience towards the laHer end, That the 
nobility be capable of the senate is there only not dangerous, where 
tliere be no other citizens; as in this government, and that of 
Lacedaemon. 

The nobility of Holland and Switz, though but few, have privile¬ 
ges not only distinct from the people, but so great that in some 
sovereignties they have a negative voice; an example which I am far 
from commending, being such as, if those governments were not 
cantonised, divided and subdivided into many petty sovereignties 
that balance one another, and in which the nobility , except tlicv 
had a prince at the head of them, can never join to make work, 
would be the most dangerous that ever was but the Gothic, of 
which it savours. For in ancient commonwealths ynu shall never 
find a nobility to have had a negative but by the pull, which, tlie 
people being far more in number, came to nothing; whereas these 
have it, be they never so few, by their stamp or order. 

Ours of Oceana have nothing else but their education and tht ir 
leisure for the public, furnished by their ease and competent 
riches, and their intrinsic value which, according as it comes to 
hold weight in the judgment or suffrage of the people, is their only 
way unto honour and preferment; wherefore I would have your 
lordships to look upon your children as such who, if they come to 
shake off some part of their baggage, shall make the more quick 
and glorious march; for it was nothing else but the baggage 
sordidly plundered by the nobility of Rome that lost the victorv of 
the whole world in the midst of her triumph. 

Having followed the nobility thus dose, they bring us, according 
unto their natural course and divers kinds, unto the divers con¬ 
stitutions of the senate. 

That of Israel (as was shown by my right noble lord Phosphorus 
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de Auge in the opening of the commonwealth) consisted of seventy' 
elders, elected at the first by the people; but whereas they were for 
life, they ever after (though without any divine precept for it) 
substituted their successors by ordination, which ceremony was 
most usually performed by imposition of hands, and by this means 
a commonwealth of as popular institution as can be found became, 
as it is accounted by Josephus, aristocratical. From this ordination 
deriveth that which was introduced by the Apostles into the 
Christian church, for which cause I think it is that the 
Presbyterians would have the government of the church to be 
aristocratical; albeit the Apostles, to the end, as I conceive, that 
they might give no occasion unto such a mistake, but show that 
they intended the government of the church to be popular, 
ordained elders (as hath been shown) by the holding up of hands 
(or free suffrage of the people) in every congregation or ecctesid. 
For that is the word in the original, being borrowed from the civil 
congregations of the people in Athens and Lacedaemon, which 
were so called. And the word for ‘holding up of hands’ in the tejrt is 
also the very same which signified the suffrage of the people in 
Athens, x^^Qocovtjoavreg; and the suffrage of the Athenians 
was given perxeieozoviav, saith Emmiu.s. 

The council of the bean (as was shown by my lord Navarehus de 
Parato in his full discourse), being the proposing senate of Athens 
(for that of the Areopagites was a judicatory), consisted of four, 
some say five hundred senators, elected annually, all at once, and 
by a mere lot without suffrage; wherefore albeit the senate, to 
correct the temerity of the lot, had power to cast out such as they 
should judge unworthy of that honour, this related to manners 
only, and was not sufficient to repair the commonwealth, which by 
such means became impotent and, for as much as her senate 
consisted not of the natural aristocracy, which in a commonwealth 
is the only spur and rein of the people, was cast headlong by the 
rashness of her demagogues or grandees into ruin; while her 
senate, like the Roman tribunes, qui fere semper regehantur a 
mukttudine ma^s quam regebans,'*^ proposed not unto the result 
only, but unto the debate also of the people, who were therefore 
called unto the pulpits, where some vomited and others drank 
poison. 

Livj, ru, Ixxi, 
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'I'he senate of Lacedaemon (most truly discovered by my lord 
Laco de Sevtale) consisted but of thirty for life, whereof the two 
kings, having but single votes, were hereditary , the rest elective by 
the free suffrage of the people, but out of such as were sivty years 
of age; these had the whole debate of the commonwealth in tltem- 
scives, and proposed unto the result only of the people. A.nd now 
the riddle, which I have heretofore found troublesome to unfold, is 
out: that is to say why, Athens and Lacedaemon consisting each of 
the senate and the people, the one should he held a democracy and 
the other an aristocracy or laudable oligarchy, as it is termed by- 
Socrates (for that word is not, wherever you meet it, to be branded, 
seeing it is used also by Aristotle, Plutarch and others, sometimes 
in a good sense). The main difference was that the people in this 
had the result only, and in tliat the debate and result too. But for 
my part, where the people have the election of the senate, not 
bound unto a distinct order, and the result, which is the sovereign 
power, I hold them to have that share in the government (the 
senate being not for life) whereof, with the safety of the com¬ 
monwealth, they are capable in nature, and such a government for 
that cause to be democracy; though 1 do not deny but in 
Lacedaemon, the paucity of the senators considered, it might be 
called oligarchy in comparison of .Athens, or, if we look upon their 
continuance for life, though they had been more, aristocracy. 

The senate of Rome (whose fame hath been heard to thunder in 
the eloquence of my lord Dnlabella de F.nyo), consisting of three 
hundred, was, in regard of the number, less oligarchical than that 
of Lacedaemon, but more in regard of the patricians who, having 
an hereditary capacity of the same, were not elected unto that 
honour by the people, but, being conscribed by the censors, 
enjoyed it for life; w-herefore these, if they had had their wills, 
would have resolved as well as debated, which set the people at 
such variance with them as dissolved the commonwealth; whereas 
if the people had enjoyed the result, as well that about the agrarian 
as all other strife must of necessity have ceased. 

The senates ofSwitz and Holland (as 1 have learned ofmy lord.s 
Alpester and (rlaucus), being bound up, like the sheaf of arrows 
which this gives, by leagues, lie like those in their quivers. But 
arrows, when they come to be drawn, fly some this way and some 
that; and I am contented that these concern us not. 
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That of Venice (by the faithful testimony of my most excellent 
lord Linceus de Stella) hath obliged a world, sufficiently punished 
by its own blindness or ingradtude, to repent and be wiser; for 
whereas a commonwealth in which there is no senate, or where the 
senate is corrupt, cannot stand, the great council of Venice, like 
the statue of Nilus, leans upon an urn or water pot, which poureth 
forth the senate in so pure and perpetual a stream as, being unable 
to instagnate, is forever incapable of corruption. The fuller des¬ 
cription of this senate is contained in that of Oceana; and that of 
Oceana in the foregoing orders. Unto every one of which, because 
something hath been already said, 1 shall not speak in particular. 
But in general, your senate (and the other assembly, or the pre¬ 
rogative, as I shall show in due place) are perpetual, not as lakes or 
puddles, but as the rivers of Eden; and are beds made, as you have 
seen, to receive the whole people, by a due and faithful vicissitude 
into their current. They are not, as in die later way, alternate. 
Alternate life in government is the alternate death of it. 

Ut fratrem PoUux olterna morie redemit/^ 

This was the Gothic work, whereby the former government was 
not only a ship, but a gust too; could never open her sails, but in 
danger to overset herself; neither make any voyage, nor lie safe in 
her own harbour. The wars of later ages (saith Verulamius) seem to 
be made in the dark, in respect of the glory and honour which 
reflected upon men from the wars in ancient times.'^ Their ship¬ 
ping of this sort was for voyages; ours dare not launch, nor lie they 
safe at home. Your Gothic politicians seem unto me rather to have 
invented some new ammunition or gunpowder in their king and 
parliament (dm fuimina helh), than government. For what is 
become of the princes (a kind of people) in Germany? Blown up. 
Where are the estates, or the power of the people, in France? 
Blown up. Where is that of the people in Aragon, and the rest of 
the Spanish kingdoms? Blown up. On the other side, where is the 
king of Spain’s power in Holland? Blown up. Where is that of the 
Austrian princes in Switz? Blown up. This perpetual pteevishness 
and jealousy, under the alternate empire of the prince and of the 

^^Aettcid, VI, 121. 

"B*con, Essay xxix, ‘Of die True Orfatness of Kingdoms and EsUtes’ {fVoris Vl p 
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people, is obnoxious unto every spark. Nor shall any man show a 
reason that will be holding in prudence why the people of Oceana 
have blown up their king, but that their kings did not first blow up 
them. The rest is discourse for ladies. WTierefore your parliaments 
are not henceforth to come out of the bag of .'\eolus bur, by the 
galaxies, to be the perpetual food of the fire of Vesta. 

Your galaxies, which divide the house into so many regions, arc 
three, one of which, constituting the third region, is annually 
chosen, but for the term of three years; which causeth the house, 
having blooms, fruit half ripe, and others dropping off in full 
maturitv', to resemble an orange tree, such as is at the same time an 
education or spring, and an harvest too. For the people have made 
a very ill choice in the man who is not easily capable of the perfect 
knowledge in one year of the senatorian orders; which knowledge, 
allowing him for the first to have been a novice, brings him the 
second year unto practice, and time enough; for at this rate you 
must always have two hundred knowing men in the government, 
and thus the vicissitude of your senators is not perceivable in the 
steadiness and perpetuity of your senate, which, like that of 
Venice, being always changing, is forever the same. And though 
other politicians have not so well imitated their pattern, there is 
nothing more obvious in nature, seeing a man, who wears the same 
flesh but a short time, is nevertheless the same man and of the 
same genius; and whence is this but from the constancy of nature 
in holding a man unto her orders? Wlierefore hold also unto your 
orders. But this is a mean request; your orders will be worth litde if 
they do not hold you unto them; wherefore embark. They are like a 
ship; if you be once aboard, you do not carn^ them but thev you. 
And see how Venice stands umo her tackling; you will no more 
forsake them than you will leap into the sea. 

But they are very many, and difficult. O my lords, what seaman 
casts away his card because it liath four and twentv points of 
compasst And yet those are veiy near as many and as difficult as 
the orders in the whole circumference of your commonwealth. 
Consider how have we been tossed with eveiy wind of doctrine, 
lost b) the glib tongues of your demagogues and grandees in our 
own havens! A company of fiddlers that have disturbed your rest 
for your groat; two to one, three thousand pounds a year to 
another, hath been nothing, and for what? Ls there one of them that 
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yet knows what a commonwealth is?'*'’ Anti are you yet afraid of 
such a government in which these shall not dare to scrape, for fear 
of the statute? Themistocles could not fiddle, but could make of a 
small city a great commonwealth; these have fiddled, and for your 
money, till they have brought a great commonwealth to a small city. 

It grieves me, while I consider how and from what causes 
imaginary difficulties will be aggravated, that the foregoing orders 
are not capable of any greater clearness in discourse or writing. 
But if a man should make a book describing every trick or passage, 
it would fare no otherwise with a game at cards; and this is no 
more, if a man play upon the square. ‘There is a great difference’, 
saith Verulamius, ‘between a cunning man and a wise man’ 
(between a demagogue and a legislator) ‘not only in point of 
honesty, but in point of ability. As there be that can pack the cards, 
and yet cannot play well; so there be some that are good in canvas¬ 
ses and factions, that are otherwise weak men.’ Allow me but these 
orders, and let them come with their cards in their sleeves, or pack 
if they can. Again, saith he: ‘It is one thing to understand persons, 
and another to understand matters; for many are perfect in men’s 
humours that are not greatly capable of the real part of business, 
which is the constitution of one that hath studied men more than 
books; but there is nothing more hurtful in a state than that cun¬ 
ning men pass for wise.’^® His words are an oracle. As Dionysius, 
when he could no longer exercise his tyranny among men, turned 
schoolmaster that he might exercise it among boys; allow me but 
these orders and your grandees, so well skilled in the baits and 
palates of men, shall turn rat-catchers. 

And whereas councils (as is discreetly observed by the same 
author in his time) ‘ate at this day in most places but familiar 
meetings’ (somewhat like the academy of provosts) ‘where matters 
are rather talked on than debated, and run too swift to order an act 
of council’,-'^ give me my orders, and see if I have not trashed your 
demagogues. 

It is not so much my desire to return upon haunts, as theirs that 
will not be satisfied; wherefore if, notwithstanding what was said of 

^This could be an allusion to the challenge thrown out by Cromwell to dissentient 
officers, reported in The Examimuion of James Hamngton (Harritigton; 1977, p. 859). 

and the preceding quotation are from Essay xxti, 'Of Cunnine’ vt, p. +28}, 

Essay xXy Counsel' {Works^ vi, p. 426). 
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di\iding and choosing in our preliminary discourses, men will yet 
be returning unto the e|uestion why the senate must be a council 
apart - though even in Athens, where it was of no other constitu¬ 
tion than the popular assembly, die disiiriction of it from the other 
was never held less than necessary - this may be added unto the 
former reasons, that if the aristocracy be not for the debate it is for 
nothing, but if it he for the debate, it must have convenience for it; 
and what convenience is there for debate in a crowd, where there 
is nothing hut jostling, treading upon one another and stirring of 
blood, than which in this case there is nothing more dangerous? 
Truly, it was not ill said of my lord Epimonus that Venice plays her 
game as it were at billiards or nine-holes, and so may your lord- 
ships, unless your ribs be so strong that you think better of football; 
for such sport is debate in a popular assembly as, notwithstanding 
the distinction of the senate, was the destruction of Athens. 

This speech concluded the debate which happened at the institu¬ 
tion of the senate; the next assembly is that of the peopl<^, or preroga¬ 
tive tribe. 

The face or mine’’^ of the prerogative tribe for the arms, the horses 
and the discipline, but more especially for the select men, is that of a 
very noble regiment, or rather of two; the one of horse, divided into 
three troops (besides that of the provinces, which will be shown 
hereafter), with their captains, comets, and two tribunes of the horse 
at the head of them; the other of foot in three companies (besides that 
of die provinces) with their captains, ensigns, and two tribunes of the 
foot at the head of them. The first troop is called the Phoenix, the 
second the Pelican, and the third the Swallow. The first company the 
Cypress, the second the Myrtle, and the third the Spray. Of these 
again (not without a near resemblance of the Roman division of a 
tribe) the Phoenix and the Cypress constimte the first dassis\ the 
Pelican and the Myrtle the second; and the Swallow with the Spray 
the third, renewed every spring by 

The one and twentieth order: directing that upon every Monday 
next ensuing die last of March, the deputies of the annual galaxy, 
arriving at the pavilion in the Halo, and electing one captain and 
one cornet of the Swallow (triennial officers) by and out of the 

C and P have ‘nime‘; H’s enaia direct change to mine’, presumably the French word. 
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cavalry at the horse um, according unto the rules contained in the 
ballot of the hundred, and one captain with one ensign of the 
Spray (triennial officers) by and out of the infantry at the foot um, 
after the same way of balloting, constitute and become the third 
clastis of the prerogative tribe. 

Seven deputies are annually returned by every tribe, whereof three 
are horse and four are foot, and there be fifty tribes; so the Swallow 
must consist of one hundred and fifty horse, the Spray of two hun¬ 
dred foot and, the rest of the classes being two, each of them in 
number equal, the whole prerogative (besides the provinces, that is, 
the knights and deputies of Maipesia and Panopea) must consist of 
one thousand and fifty deputies; it is right. And these troops and 
companies may as well be called centuries as those of the Romans, for 
the Romans related not, in so naming theirs, unto their number; and 
whereas they were distributed according unto the valuation of their 
estates, so are these, which by virtue of the last order are now accom¬ 
modated with their triennial officers; but there be others appertaining 
unto this tribe whose election, being of far greater imponance, is 
annual, as followeth in 

The twenty-second order: whereby the first classis, having elected 
their triennial officers and made oath unto the old tribunes that 
‘they will neither introduce, cause nor to their power suffer 
debate to be introduced into any popular assembly of this govern¬ 
ment, but to their utmost be aiding and assisting to seize and 
deliver any person or persons in that way offending and striking at 
the toot of this commonwealth unto the council of war’, are to 
proceed with the other two classes of the prerogative tribe to 
election of the new tribunes, being four annual magistrates,' 
whereof two arc to be elected out of the cavalry at the horse um, 
and two out of the infantry at the foot um, according unto the 
common ballot of the tribes. .And they may be promiscuously 
chosen out of any ciassis, provided that the same person shall not 
be capable of bearing the tribunician honour twice in the term of 
one galaxy. The tribunes thus chosen shall receive the tribe (in 
reference to the power of mustering and disciplining the same) as 
commanders in chief, and for the rest as magistrates, whose 
proper function is prescribed by the next order. The tribunes may 
give leave unto any number of the prerogative, not exceeding one 
hundred at a time, to be absent, so they be not magistrates nor 
officers, and return within three months. If a magistrate or officer 
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have necessaiT occasion, he may also be absent for the space of 
one month; provided that there be not above three comets or 
ctisigns, two captains or one tribune so absent at one time, 

'To this the Archon spoke at the institution, after this manner: 

My lords: 

It is affirmed by Cicero in his oration for Flaccus that the 
commonwealths of Greece were all shaken or ruined by the 
intemperance of their comiiia, or assemblies of the people/' 'I'he 
truth is, if good heed in this point be not taken, a commonwealth 
will have bad legs. But all the world knows he should have 
excepted Lacedaemon, where the people (as hath been shown by 
the oracle) had no power at all of debate, nor (til) after L.ysander, 
whose avarice opened a gulf that was not long ere it swallowed up 
his country) came it ever to be exercised by them. Wlience that 
commonwealth stood longest and firmest of any other but this, in 
our days, of Venice, which having underlaid herself with the like 
institution, ow'es a great if not the greatest part of her steadiness 
unto the same principle; the great council, which is with her the 
people, by the authority of my lord Epimonus, never speaking a 
word. Nor shall any commonwealth where the people in their 
political capacity is talkative ever see half the days of one of these, 
but being carried away by vainglorious men (that, as Overbury' 
says, piss more than they drink) swim down the sink; as did 
Athens, the most prating of these dames, when that same ranting 
fellow .Mcibiades fell on demagoguing for the Sicilian war. But 
whereas debate, by the authority and experience of Lacedaemon 
and Venice, is not to be committed unto the people in a well- 
ordered government, it may be said that the order specified is but a 
slight bar in a matter of like danger; for so much as an oath, if there 
be no recourse upon the breach of it, is a weak tie for such hands 
as have the sword in them. WTierefore what should hinder the 
people of Oceana, if they happen not to regard an oath, from 
assuming debate, and making themselves as much an anarchy as 
those of Athens? To which I answer, take the common sort in a 
private capacity and, except they be injured, you shall find them to 
have vereaindiatn patrum, a bashfulness in the presence of the 

Cicero, Pro. L. Fidtccg orattOy rv, Ml, t6. 
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better sort or wiser men; acknowledging their abilities by attention, 
and accounting it no mean honour to receive respect from them. 
But if they be injured by them, they hate them, and the more for 
being wise or great, because that makes it the greater injury. Nor 
refrain they in this case from any kind of intemperance of speech, 
if of action. It is no otherwise with a people in their political 
capacity. You shall never find that they have assumed debate for 
itself, but for something else; wherefore in l,acedaemon where 
there was, and in Venice where there is, nothing else for which 
they should assume it, they have never shown so much as an 
inclination to it. Nor was there any appearance of such a desire in 
the people of Rome {who from the time of Romulus had been very 
well contented with the power of result either comitiis ntnaft'j, as it 
was settled upon them by him, or centuriatis, as it was altered in 
their regard for the worse by Servius Tullius) till news was brought 
some fifteen years after the exile of Tarquin their late Ling (during 
which time, the senate had governed passing well) that he was 
dead at the coun of Aristodemus the tyrant of Cumae. Eo nuntio 
ereai panes, erecta plebs, Sed patribus nimts luxuriosa ea fuit ketitia; 
piebi, cut ad earn diem summa ope inservitum erat, injuriae a primoribus 
fieri coepere.^" Whereupon the patricians or nobility began to let out 
the hitherto dissembled venom which is inherent in the root of 
oligarchy, and fell immediately upon injuring the people beyond all 
moderation. For whereas the people had served both gallantly and 
contentedly in arms, upon their own charges, and though joint 
purchasers by their swords of the conquered lands, had not parti¬ 
cipated in the same to above two acres a man, the rest being 
secretly usurped by the patricians; they, through the meanness of 
their suppon, and the greatness of their expense, being generally 
indebted, no sooner returned home with victory to lay down their 
arms, than they were snatched up by their creditors the nobility, to 
cram gaols. Whereupon (but with the greatest modesty that was 
ever known in the like case) ±ey first fell upon debate. Se foris pro 
iibenate et imperio dimicantes, domi a civtius capias et oppressos esse; 
tutioretHque in hello qaam in pace, inter hastes quam inter cives, 
libenatem pleins esse.^^ It is true that when they could not get the 


^^Livy, II, Kxi, 
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senate (through fear, as was pretended by the patricians) to 
assemble and take their grievances into consideration, they grew so 
much warmer that it was glad to meet; where Appius Claudius, a 
fierce spirit, was of opinion that recourse should be had unto 
consular power whereby, some of the brands of sedition being 
taken off, the flame might be extinguished; Servilius, being of 
another temper, thought it better and safer to try if the people 
might be bowed, than broken. But this debate was interrupted by 
tumultuous news of the near approach of the Volsci, a case in 
which the senate had no recourse but to the people who, contrary 
unto their former custom upon like occasions, would not stir afoot, 
but fell on laughing and saying ‘patres militarent, patees arma 
capereni, ut penes eosdem pericuk belli, penes qms praemia, essent'-, let 
them fight that have something to fight for. The senate, that had 
purses and could not sing so well before the thief, being in great 
perplexity, found no possible way out of it but to beseech Servilius, 
one of a genius well known to be popular, that he would accept of 
the consulship and make some such use of it as might be helpful to 
the patrician interest. Servilius, accepting of the offer and making 
use of his interest with the people, persuaded them to hope well of 
the good intention of the fathers, whom it would little beseem to be 
forced unto those things which would lose their grace, and that in 
view of the enemy, if they came not freely; and withal published an 
edict that no man should withhold a citizen of Rome by imprison¬ 
ment from giving his name (for that was the way, as 1 shall have 
opportunity hereafter to show more at large, whereby they drew 
out their armies), nor seize nor sell any man’s goods or children 
that was in the camp. Whereupon the people with a mighty con¬ 
course immediately took arms, marched forth, and (which to them 
was as easy as to be put into the humour, and that as appears in this 
place was not hard) totally defeated the Volsci first, then the 
Sabines (for the neighbour nations, hoping to have had a good 
bargain of the discord in Rome, were up on all sides) and after the 
Sabines, the Aurunci, Whence returning victorious in three 
battles, they expected no less than that the senate would have made 
good their words; when Appius Cbudius, the other consul, of his 
innate pride, and that he might frustrate the faith of his colleague, 
caused the soldiers (who being set at liberty had behaved them¬ 
selves with such valour) to be restored at their return unto their 
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creditors and their gaols. Great resort upon this was made by the 
people unto Setvilius, showing him their wounds, calling him to 
witness how they had behaved themselves, and minding him of his 
promise. Poor Servilius was sorry, but so overawed with the headi¬ 
ness of his colleague and the obstinacy of the whole faction of the 
nobility that, not daring to do anything either way, he lost both 
parties, the fathers conceiving that he was ambidous, and the 
people that he was false; while the consul Claudius, continuing to 
countenance such as daily seized and imprisoned some of the 
indebted people, had suH new and dangerous controversies with 
them; insomuch that the commonwealth was tom with horrid 
division, and the people (because they found it not so safe, cn so 
cfTectual in public) minded nothing but laying their heads together 
in private conventicles. For this A. Virginius and Titus Vetusius, 
the new consuls, were reproved by the senate as slothful, and 
upbraided with the virtue of Appius Claudius. Whereupon the 
consuls, having desired the senate that they might know their 
pleasure, showed afterwards their readiness to obey it, by sum¬ 
moning the people according unto command, and requiring names 
whereby to draw forth an army for diversion; but no man would 
answer. Report hereof being made unto the senate, the younger 
sort of the fathers grew so hot with the consuls that they desired 
them to abdicate the magistracy, which they had not the courage to 
defend. 

The consuls, though they conceived themselves to be roughly 
handled, made this soft answer: ‘Fathers conscript, that you may 
please to take notice it was foretold some horrid sedition is at hand, 
we shall only desire that they whose valour in this place is so great 
may stand by us to see how we behave ourselves, and then be as 
resolute in your commands as you will. Your fatherhoods may 
know if we be wanting in the performance.’ 

At this, some of the hot bloods returned with the consuls unto 
the tribunal, before which the people were yet standing; and the 
consuls, having generally required names in vain, (to put it into 
something) required the name of one that was in their eye particu¬ 
larly, on whom, when he moved not, they commanded a lictor to 
lay hands. But the people, thronging about the party- summoned, 
forbade the lictoi, who durst not touch him; at which the hotspurs 
that came with the consuls, enraged by the affront, descended 
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from the throne to the aid of the littor, from whom, in so doing, 
they turned the indignation of the people upon themselves with 
such heat that the consuls, interposing, thought fit by remitting the 
assembly to appease the tumult, in which nevertheless there had 
been nothing but noise. Nor was there less in the senate, being 
suddenly rallied upon this occasion, where they that received the 
repulse, with others whose heads were as addled as their own, fell 
upon the business as if it had been to be determined by clamour, 
till the consuls, upbraiding the senate that it differed not from the 
market place, reduced the house unto orders; and the fathers 
having been consulted accordingly, there were three opinions. 
P. Virginius conceived that the consideration to he had upon the 
matter in question (or aid of the indebted and imprisoned people) 
was not to be farther extended than unto such as had engaged 
upon the promise made by Servilius; T. Largius, that it was no 
time to think it enough if men’s merits were acknowledged, while 
the whole people, sunk under the weight of their debts, could not 
emerge without some common aid, which to restrain by putting 
some into a better condition than others, would rather more 
inflame the discord than extinguish it. Appius Claudius (soil upon 
the old haunt) would have it that the people were rather wanton 
than fierce; it was not oppression that necessitated, but their power 
that invited them unto these freaks; the empire of the consuls, 
since the appeal unto the people (whereby a plebeian might ask his 
fellows if he were a thieO, being but a mere scarecrow. ‘Go to’, 
says he, ‘let us create the dictator, from whom there is no appeal, 
and then let me see more of this work; or him that shall forbid my 
lictor.’ The advice of Appius was abhorred by many, and to 
introduce a general rescission of debts with Largius was to violate 
all faith. That of Virginius as the most moderate would have 
passed best, but that there were private interests (that same bane of 
the public) which withstood it; so they concluded with Appius, who 
also had been dictator, if the consuls and some of the graver sort 
had not thought it altogether unseasonable, at a time when the 
Volsci and the Sabines were up again, to venture so far upon 
alienation of the people; for which cause Valerius, being 
descended from the Publicolas, the most popular family, as also in 
his own person of a mild nature, was rather trusted with so rigid a 
magistracy. Whence it happened that the people, though they 
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knew well enough against whom the dictator was created, feared 
nothing from Valerius, but, upon a new promise made to the same 
effect with that of Servilitis, hoped bener another time and, throw¬ 
ing away all disputes, gave their names roundly, went out and (to 
be brief) came home again as victorious as in the former action, the 
dictator entering the city in triumph. Nevertheless, when he came 
to press the senate to mate good his promise and do something for 
the ease of the people, they regarded him no more as to that point 
than they had done Servilius. Whereupon the dictator, in disdain 
to be made a stale, abdicated his magistracy and went home. Here 
then was a victorious army without a captain, and a senate pulling 
it by the beard in their gowns. What is it (if you have read the story, 
for there is not such another) that must follow? Can any man 
imagine that such only should be the opportunity upon which this 
people could run away? Alas, poor men, the Aequi and the Volsci 
and the Sabines were nothing, but the fathers invincible! There 
they sat, some three hundred of them, armed all in robes and 
thundering with their tongues; no hopes in the earth to reduce 
them unto any tolerable conditions. Wherefore, not thinking to 
abide long so near them, away marches the army, and encamps in 
the fields. This retreat of the people is called the secession of 
Mount Aventine, where they lodged, very sad at their condition, 
but not letting fall so much as a word of murmur against the 
fathers. The senate by this time were great lords, had the whole 
city unto themselves; but certain neighbours were upon the way 
that might come to speak with them, not asking leave of the porter. 
Wherefore their minds became troubled, and an orator was posted 
unto the people to make as good conditions with them as he could 
but, whatever the terms were, to bring them home and with all 
speed. And here it was covenanted between the senate and the 
people that these should have the magistrates of their own election, 
called the tribunes; upon which they returned. 

To hold you no longer, the senate, having done this upon 
necessity, made frequent attempts to retract it again; while the 
tribunes on the other side, to defend what they had gotten, 
instituted their iributa cmitia^ or council of the people, where they 
came in time, and as disputes increased, to make laws without the 
authority of the senate, called plebisctta. Now to conclude in the 
point at which 1 drive, such were ±e steps whereby the people of 
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Rome came to assume debate; nor is it in art or nature to debar a 
people of the like effect, where there is the like cause. For 
Romulus, having in the election ofhis senate squared out a nobility 
for the support of a throne, by making that of the patrician a 
distinct and hereditary order, planted the commonwealth upon two 
contrary interests or roots which, shooting forth in time, produced 
two commonwealths, the one oligarchical in the nobiliw, and the 
other a mere anarchy of the people, which thenceforth caused a 
perpetual feud and enmity' between the senate and the people, 
even to death. 

There is not a more noble or useful question in the politics than 
that which is started by Machiavel: whether means were to be 
found whereby the enmity' that was between the senate and the 
people of Rome might have been removed,'^* Nor is there any other 
in which we, or the present occasion, are so much concerned, 
particularly in relation unto this author; for as much as, his judg¬ 
ment in the determination of the question standing, our com¬ 
monwealth falleth. And he that will erect a commonwealth against 
the judgment of Machiavel is obliged to give such reasons for his 
enterprise as must not go on begging. Wherefore to repeat the 
politician vciy honestly but somewhat more briefly, he disputes 
thus; 

There be two sorts of commonwealth: the one for preserva¬ 
tion, a.s Lacedaemon and Venice; the other for increase, as 
Rome. 

L.acedaemon, being governed by a king and a small senate, 
could maintain itself a long time in that condition because the 
inhabitants, being few', having put a bar upon the reception of 
strangers, and living in strict observation of the laws of 
l.ycurgus - which now had gotten reputation and taken away 
all occasion of tumults - might well continue long in tranquil¬ 
lity. For the laws of L,ycurgus introduced a greater equaliw in 
estates, and a less equality in honours; whence there was equal 
poverty, and the plebeians were less ambitious because the 

Diicetni^ I, 6, 

The paraphrase is essentially of Disconi^ I, 6, svith a few elements of the preceding 
chapter. The effect of H’s condensation is to make the whole stud} hang more directly 
upon the distinction between static commonwealths and coitunonwealths for increase, 
and to malte the analysis of Venice follow that of Sparta, instead of preceding it and 
standing slightly outside the argument as it does in Machiavelli. 
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hmouTs, OT magistracies of the city, could octend but unto a 
few and were not communicable unto the people; nor did the 
nobility, by using them ill, ever give them a desire to partici¬ 
pate of the same. This proceeded from the kings, whose 
principality, being placed in the midst of the nobility, had no 
greater means whereby to support itself than to shield the 
people from all injury; whence the pcc^le, not fearing 
empire,^* desired it not. And so all occasion of enmity 
between the senate and the people was barred. But this union 
happened especially from two causes: the one that the 
inhabitants of Lacedaemon, being few, could be governed by 
the few. The other that, not receiving strangers into their 
commonwealth, they did not corrupt it, nor increase it unto 
such a proportion as was not governable by the few. 

Venice hath not divided with her plebeians, but all are 
called gentlemen that be in administration of the government; 
for which government she is more beholding unto chance than 
the wisdom of her law-makers. For - many retiring unto those 
islands where that city is now built, from the inundations of 
barbarians that overwhelmed the Roman Empire - when they 
were increased unto such a number that to live together it was 
necessary to have laws, they ordained a form of government 
whereby, assembling often in council upon affairs and finding 
their number sufficient for government, they put a bar upon 
all such as, repairing afterwards to their city, should become 
inhabitants, excluding them from participation of power. 
Whence they that were included in the administration had 
right, and they that were excluded, coming afterwards and 
being received upon no other conditions to be inhabitants, had 
no wrong, and therefore had no occasions - nor were they 
trusted with arms, and therefore had no means - to be 
tumultuous. Wherefore this commonwealth might very well 
maintain herself in tranquillity. 

These things considered, it is plain that the Roman legis¬ 
lators, to have introduced a quiet state, must have done one of 
these two things: either shut out strangers, as the 
Lacedaemonians; or, as the Venetians, not allowed the people 
to bear arms. But they did neither. By which means the 
people, having power and increase, were in perpetual tumult. 
Nor is this to be helped in a commonwealth for increase, 
seeing if Rome had cut off the occasion of her tumults, she 

■Empire’ is here, and frequently, used in the sense in which imperiun means 'authority’. 
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must have cut ofT the means of her increase, and by conse¬ 
quence ofher greatness. 

Wlierefore let a legislator consider vvith himself -whether he 
would make his commonwealth for preservation, in which 
case she may be free from tumults; or for increase, in which 
case she must be infested with them. 

If he make her for preservation she may be quiet at home, 
but will be in danger abroad. First, because her foundation 
must be narrow and therefore weak; as that of Lacedaemon, 
which lay but upon thirty thousand citizens, or that of Venice, 
-which lies but upon three thousand. Secondly, such a com¬ 
monwealth must either be in peace, or in war. If she be in 
peace, the few are soonest effeminated and corrupted, and so 
obnoxious also unto faction; if in war, succeeding ill, she is an 
easy prey, or, succeeding well, ruined by increase, a weight 
which her foundation is not able to bear. For Lacedaemon, 
when she had made herself mistress, upon the matter, of all 
Greece, through a slight accident - the rebellion of Thebes, 
occasioned by the conspiracy of Pelopidas, discovering this 
infirmity of her nature - the rest of her conquered tides 
immediately knocked off, and in the turn as it were of an hand 
reduced her from the fullest tide unto the lowest ebb of 
fortune. And Venice, having possessed herself of a great part 
of Italy by her purse, -wa.s no sooner, in defence of it, put unto 
the trial ofher arms, than she lost all in one battle. 

Whence I conclude that, in the ordinadon of a com¬ 
monwealth, a legislator is to think upon that which is most 
honourable and, laying aside the models for preservation, to 
follow the example of Rome; conniving at and temporizing 
with the enmity between the senate and the people, as a 
necessary step unto the Roman greatness. For that any man 
should find out a balance that may take in the conveniences 
and shut out the inconveniences of both, 1 do not think it 
possible. 

These are the words of the author, though the method be 
somewhat altered, to the end that I may the better turn them unto 
my hand. 

My lords, I do not know how you hearken unto this sound, but 
to hear the greatest artist in the modem world giving sentence 
against our commonwealth is that with which I am nearly con¬ 
cerned, Wherefore, with the honour due unto the prince of politi- 
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cians, let us examine his ratiocination, with the liberty which he 
hath asserted to be the right of a free people. But we shall never 
come up to him except, by taking the business a little lower, we 
descend from effects to their causes. The causes of commotion in 
a commonwealth are either external or internal. External are from 
enemies, from subjects, or from servants. To dispute then what 
was the cause why Rome was infested by the Italian or by the 
servile wars; why the slaves took the Capitol; why the 
Lacedaemonians were near as frequently troubled with their helots 
as Rome with all those; or why Venice, whose situation is not 
trusted unto the faith of men, hath as good or better quarter with 
them whom she govemeth than Rome had with the Eadns, were to 
dispute upon external causes, The question put by Machiavcl is of 
internal causes: whether the eiunity that was between the senate 
and the people of Rome might have been removed; and to 
determine otherwise of this question than he doth, I must lay down 
other principles than he hath. To which end I affirm, that a com¬ 
monwealth internally considered is either equal, or unequal. A 
commonwealth that is internally equal hath no internal cause of 
commotion, and therefore can have no such effect but from 
without A commonwealth internally unequal hath no internal 
cause of quiet, and therefore can have no such effect but by 
diversion. 

To prove my assertions, I shall at this time make use of no other 
than his examples. Lacedaemon was externally unquiet because 
she was externally unequal, that is as to her helots, and she was 
internally at rest because she was equal in herself, both in root and 
branch; in the root by her agrarian, and in branch by the senate, 
inasmuch as no man was thereunto qualified but by election of the 
people. Which institution of Lycui^s is mentioned by Aristotle, 
where he saith that, rendering his citizens emulous (not careless) 
of that honour, he designed unto the people the election of the 
senate.^*' Wherefore Machiavel, in this as in other places, having 
his eye upon the division of patrician and plebeian families as they 
were in Rome, hath quite mistaken the orders of this com¬ 
monwealth, where there was no such thing. Nor did the quiet of it 
derive from the power of the kings, who were so far from shielding 
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the people from injury of the nobility, of which there was none in 
his sense but the senate, that one declared end of the senate at the 
institution was to shield the people from the kings, who thence¬ 
forth had but single votes. Neither did it proceed from the strait- 
ness of the senate, or their keeping the people aloof from the 
government, that they were quiet, but from the equality of their 
administrations; seeing the senate (as is plain by the oracle, their 
fundamental law) had no more than the debate, and the result of 
the commonwealth belonged unto the people. Wherefore when 
Theopompus and Polydore, kings of Lacedaemon, would have 
kept the people aloof from the government by adding unto the 
ancient law this clause, si prave populus nsgassit, senatui regibus(/ue 
Tetractandi jus esio (if the determination of the people be faulty, it 
shall he lawful for the senate to resume the debate), the people 
immediately became unquiet and resumed that debate, which 
ended not till they had set up their ephors and caused that 
magistracy to be confirmed by their kings. 

Tkeapompo Spananorum rtgi moderalionis testimonium nddamus. \'am 
cum primus institutsset ut ephori Laceduemoue crearmtur, ita futuri repiae 
potestati oppositi, quemadmodum Romae tribuni plehis consukri impeno 
sunt objecti; atque iili uxor dixisset, id egisse ilium ut fiiih mtnorem 
potestatem relinqueret; rehnquam, inquit, seddiutumiorem. Optime quidem. 
Ea enim donum tuta est potentia, quae viribus suis tnodum imponit. 
Theopompus igiiur legitmh regnum vitteulis constringendo, quo kngius a 
hcotlia retraxit, hoc propius ad benevolentiam civium admercitj’^^ 

By which it may appear that a commonwealth for preservation, if 
she come to be unequal, is as obnoxious unto enmity between the 
senate and the people as a commonwealth for increase; and that 
the tranquillity of Lacedaemon derived from no other cause than 
her equality'. 

hot Venice, to say that she is quiet because she disarms her 
subjects is to forget that Lacedaemon disarmed her helots, and yet 
could not in their regard be quiet; wherefore, if Venice be 
defended from external causes of commotion, it is first through her 
situation, in which respect her subjects have no hope (and this 
indeed may be attributed unto her fortune) and secondly, through 
her exquisite justice, whence they have no will to invade her. But 

'^Valcnui .Maximus, Foela ft Dieiif Memorabilia, rv, i, S, 
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this can be attributed to no other cause than her prudence, which 
will appear to be greater as we look nearer; for the effects that 
proceed from fortune (if there be any such thing) are like their 
cause, unconstant; but there never happened unto any other com¬ 
monwealth, so undisturbed and constant a tranquillity and peace 
in herself, as in that of Venice; wherefore this must proceed from 
some other cause than chance. And we see that as she is of all 
others the most quiet, so the most equal commonwealth. Her body 
consists of one order, and her senate is like a rolling stone (as was 
said) which never did nor, while it continues upon that rotation, 
ever shall gather the moss of a divided or ambitious interest; much 
less such an one as that which grasped the people of Rome in the 
talons of their own eagles. And if Machiavel, averse from doing 
this commonwealth right, had considered her orders (as his reader 
shall easily perceive he never did), he must have been so far from 
attributing the prudence of them unto chance that he would have 
touched up his admirable work unto that perfection which, as to 
the civil part, hath no pattern in the universal world but this of 
Venice. 

Rome, secure by her potent and victorious arms from all 
external causes of commotion, was either beholding for her peace 
at home unto her enemies abroad, or could never rest her head. 
My lords, you that are parents of a commonwealth, and so freer 
agents than such as are mere natural, have a care. For, as no man 
shall show me a commonwealth bom straight that ever became 
crooked, so no man shall show me a commonwealth bom crooked 
that ever became straight. Rome was crooked in her birth, or 
rather prodigious; her twin.s the patricians and plebeian orders 
came, as was shown by the foregoing story, into the world one body 
but two heads, or rather two bellies; for, notwithstanding the fable 
out of Aesop whereby Menenius Agrippa, the orator that was sent 
from the senate unto the people at Mount Aventine, showed the 
fathers to be the belly and the people to be the arms and the legs, 
which except that, how slothful soever it might seem, were 
nourished, not these but the whole body must languish and be 
dissolved; it is plain that the fathers were a distinct belly, such an 
one as took the meat indeed out of the people’s mouths but, 
abhorring the agrarian, returning it not in the due and necessary 
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nutrition of a Commonwealth. Nevertheless, as the people that live 
about the cataracts of Nilus are said not to hear the noise, so 
neither the Roman writers, nor Machiavel the most conversant 
with them, seem among so many of the tribunician storms to hear 
their natural voice; for though they could not miss nf it so far as to 
attribute them unto the strife of the people for participation in 
magistracy or, in which Machiavel more particularly joins, unto 
that about the agrarian, this was to take the business short, and the 
remedy for the disease. Cujm levatnen mail, plehes, nisisuis in summu 
tmperio locath nullum sperarei.^’ 

A people, when they are reduced unto misery and despair, 
become their own politicians, as certain beasts when they are sick 
become their own physicians and are carried by a natural instinct 
unto the desire of such herbs as are their proper cure; but the 
people, for the greater part, are beneath the beasts in the use of 
them. I’hus the people of Rome, though in their misery they had 
recourse, by instinct as it were, unto the two main fundamentals of 
a commonwealth, participation of magistracy and the agrarian, did 
but taste and spit at them, not (which is necessary in physic) drink 
dowTi the potion and in that their healths. For when they had 
obtained participation of magistracy, it was but lamelv, not to a full 
and equal rotation in all elections; nor did they greatly regard it in 
so much as they had gotten. And when they had attained unto the 
agrarian, they neglected it so far as to suffer the law' to grow 
obsolete. But if you do not take the due dose of your medicines (as 
there be slight tastes which a man may have of philosophy that 
incline unto atheism), it may chance to be poison; there being a 
like taste of the politics that inclines to confusion, as appears in the 
institution of the Roman tribunes, by which magistracy, and no 
more, the people were so far from attaining unto peace that they, in 
getting but so much, got but heads for eternal feud; whereas if they 
had attained in perfection either unto the agrarian, they had intro¬ 
duced the equality and calm of Lacedaemon, or unto rotation, they 
had introduced that of Venice. And so there could have been no 
more enmity between the senate and the people of Rome than 
there was between those orders in Lacedaemon or is in Venice. 

S.ivy, VI, iDOfv 
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Wherefore Machiavel seemeth unto mej in attribudng the peace of 
Venice more unto her luck than her prudence, of the whole stable 
to have saddled the wrong horse, for thought Rome 

quae non imitabitefitimen 

Aere, et eomupedum mrsu $imilarat equorum*^ 

in her military part could beat it better, beyond all comparison, 
upon the sounding hoof, Venice, for the civil, hath plainly had the 
wings of Pegasus, 

The whole question then will come upon this point: whether the 
people of Rome could have obtained these orders. And first, to say 
that they could not have obtained them without altering the com¬ 
monwealth is no argument; seeing neither could they, without 
altering the commonwealth, have obtained their tribunes, which 
nevertheless were obtained. And if a man consider the posture that 
the people were in when they obtained their tribunes, they might 
as well and with as great ease (for as much as the reason why the 
nobility yielded unto the tribunes was no other than that there was 
no remedy) have obtained anything else. And for experience, it was 
in the like case that the Lacedaemonians set up their ephors, and 
the Athenians after the battle ofPlataea bowed the senate (so hard 
a thing it is for a commonwealth that was bom crooked to become 
straight) as much the other way. Nor, if it be objected that this 
must have ruined the nobility, and in that deprived the com¬ 
monwealth of the greamess which she acquired by them, is this 
opinion holding, but confuted by the sequel of the story, showing 
plainly that the nobility through the defect of such orders (that is to 
say, of rotation and the agrarian) came to eat up the people, and 
battening themselves in luxury, to be as Sallust speaketh of them: 
inertmtmi nobiles, in quibus it cut in statua, praeter nomen, nihil erat 
additamenti-^ to bring so mighty a commonwealth, so huge a glory , 
unto so deplorable an end. Wherefore means might have been 
found, whereby the enmity that was between the senate and the 
people of Rome might have been removed. 

My lords, if I have argued well, I have given you the comfort and 
assurance that, notvrithstanding the judgment of Machiavel, your 

^Atneid, vr, s^of. 

Sallust. Ad Cjitiarrm Sttum dr Rf PuMica Episniia {ascription of authorship doubtful), ix. 
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commonwealth is both safe and sound; but if I have not argued 
well, tlicti take the comfort and assurance which he gives you, 
while he is firm that a legislator is to lay aside all other examples 
and follow that of Rome only, conniving and temporising witli dre 
emnitv between the senate and the people as a necessary step unto 
the Roman greatness. WTicnce it follows that your commonw'calth 
at the worst is that which he hath given you his word is the best. 

1 have held your lordships long, but upon an account of no small 
importance, which 1 can now sum up in these few words: where 
there is a littuorishncss in a popular assembly to debate, it pro- 
eeetieth not from the constitution of the people, but of the com¬ 
monwealth. Now that the commonwealth is of such constituiion as 
is naturally free from this kind of intemperance, is that, which to 
make good, I must divide the remainder of my discourse into tw'O 
parts: the first, showing the several constitutions of the assemblies 
of the people in other commonwealths; the second, comparing of 
our assembly of the people with theirs, and showing how it 
excludeth the ineonveniences and embraceth the conveniences of 
them all. 

In the beginning of the first part 1 must take nobet that among 
the popular error of our days it is no small one that men imagine 
the ancient governments of this kind to have consisted for the most 
part of one city, that is, of one town; whereas by what we have 
learned of my lords that opened them, it appears that there was not 
any considerable one of such a constitution but Carthage, til! tliis 
in our days of Venice. 

For to begin with Israel, it consisted of the twelve tribes, locally 
spread or quanered throughout the whole territory; these, being 
called together by trumpets, eonstituted the church or asscnibly of 
the people. 'I'he vastness of tliis weight, as also the slowness thence 
inavoidable, became a great cause (as hath been shown at large by 
my lord Phosphorus) of the breaking that commonwealbi; not 
withstanding that the temple, and those religious ceremonies for 
which the people were at least annually obliged to repair thither, 
were no small ligament of the tribes, otherwise but slightly tacked 
together. 

Athens consisted of four tribes, taking in the whole people both 
at the city and of the territory, not so gathered by Theseus into one 
town as to exclude the country, but to the end that there might be 
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some capital of the commonwealth; thou^ true it be that the 
congregation, consisting of the inhabitants within the walls, was 
sufficient to all intents and purposes, without those of the country. 
These also, being exceeding numerous, became burdensome unto 
themselves and dangerous unto the commonwealth; the more for 
their ill education, as is observed by Xenophon and Polybius, who 
compare them unto mariners, that in a calm are perpetually dis¬ 
puting and swaggering one with another, and never lay their hands 
unto the common tackling or safety till they be all endangered by 
some storm. Which caused Thucydides, when he saw this people, 
through the purchase of their misery, become so much wiser as to 
reduce their comitia or assemblies unto five thousand, to say, as in 
his eighth book; ‘and now (at least in my time) the Athenians seem 
to have ordered their state aright; consisting of a moderate temper 
both of the few (by which he means the senate of the bean) and of 
the many, or the five thousand’; and he doth not only give you his 
judgment, but the best proof of it, for ‘this’, saith he, ‘was the first 
thing that after so many misfortunes passed, made the city again to 
raise her head’.^ The place I would desire your lordships to note, 
as the first example that I find, or think is to be found, of a popular 
assembly by way of representative. 

Lacedaemon consisted of thirty thousand citizens dispersed 
throughout Laconia, one of the greatest provinces in all Greece, 
and divided (as by some authors is probable) into six tribes. Of the 
whole body of these, being gathered, consisted the great church or 
assembly, which had the legislative power; the litde church, 
gathered sometimes for matters of concernment within the city, 
consisted of the Spartans only. These happened like that of Venice 
to be good constitutions of a congregation, but from an ill cause: 
the infirmity of a commonwealth which through her paucity was 
oligarchical. 

Wherefore, go which way you will, it should seem that, without a 
representative of the people, your commonwealth consisting of an 
whole nation can never avoid falling either into oligarchy or 
confusion. 

This was seen by the Romans, whose rustic tribes, extending 
themselves from the river Amo unto the Vultumus, that is from 
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Ffsulac or Florence unto Capua, invented a way of representative 
by lots; the tribe upon which the first fell being the prerogative, 
and some two or three more that had the rest, the jure voeatae. 
These gave the suffrage of the commonwealth hitm comitih\ the 
prerogative at the first assembly, and dac jure voeatae at a second. 

Now, to maltc the parallel, all the inconveniences that you have 
observed in these assemblies are shut out, and all the conveniences 
taken in, to your prerogative; for first, it is that for which Athens, 
shaking off the blame of Xenophon and Polybius, came to deserve 
the praise of ^'hucydides, a representative; and secondly, not - as I 
suspect in that of Athens, and is past suspicion in this of Rome - 
by lot, but by suffrage, as was also the late house of commons, by 
which means in the prerogatives all the tribes of Oceana are jure 
voeatae. And if a man shall except against the paucity of the stand¬ 
ing number, it is a wheel which in the revolution of a few years 
tumeth every hand that is fit, nr fitteth every hand that it turns, 
unto the public work. Moreover, 1 am deceived if, upon due con¬ 
sideration, it do not fetch yotir tribes with greater equality and ease 
unto themselves and unto the government, from the frontiers of 
Marpesia, than Rome ever brought any one of hers out of her 
pomoeria, or the nearest parts of her adjoining territories. To this 
you may add that, whereas a commonwealth, which in regard of 
the people is not of facility in execution, were sure enough in this 
nation to be east off through impatience, your musters and galaxies 
are given unto the people as milk unto babe.s, whereby, when they 
are brought up through four days’ election in an whole year (one at 
the parish, one at the hundred, and two at the tribe) unto their 
strongest meat, it is of no harder digestion than to give their 
negative or affirmative as they see cause. There be gallant men 
among us that laugh at such appeal or umpire, but 1 refer it, 
whether you be more inclining to pardon them or me, who 1 
confess have been this day laughing at a sober man, but willioul 
meaning him an> harm; and that is Petrus Cunaeus,''^ where 
speaking of the nature of the people, he saith that ‘taking them 
apart, they are very simple, but yet in their assemblies they see and 
know' something’, and so runs away without troubling himself with 

C.unaeus, Dt Repuhlita Hehraeomm (I.cyiien, 163 r), i, 12. I.iljegren doubted 
whether H used the Rngiish tiansiatiort of 1653. One might a.sk why Cunaeus is derided 
for a simple adapiadon of Aristotle, Politics, iii, si, z-3. 
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what that something is. Whereas the people, taken apart, arc but so 
many private interests, but if you take them together they are the 
public interest; the public interest of a commonwealth (as hath 
been shown) is nearest that of mankind, and that of mankind is 
right reason. But with the aristocracy, whose reason or interest, 
when they are all together, as appeared by the patricians, is but that 
of a party, it is quite contrary; for, as uken apart they are far wiser 
than the people, considered in that manner, so, being put together, 
they are such fools that by deposing the people, as did those of 
Rome, they will saw off the branch whereupon they sit, or rather 
destroy the root of their own greatness, WTierefore Machiavel, 
following Aristotle, and yet going before him, may well asscn che la 
mulMudine e piu savia e pin cmtante eke un principe.^ the prerogative 
of popular government for wisdom. And hence it is that the pre¬ 
rogative of your commonwealth, as for wisdom, so for power, is in 
the people; which (albeit I am not ignorant, that the Roman pre¬ 
rogative was so called a praemgandOy because their suffrage was 
first asked) gives the denomination unto your prerogative tribe. 

The elections, whether annual or triennial, being shown by the 
twenty-second, that which comes in the next place to be considered is 

The twenty-third order: showing the power, function, and 
manner of proceeding of the prerogative tribe. 

The power or function of the prerogative is of two parts: the 
one of result, in which it is the legislative power, the other of 
judicature, in which regard it is the hipest coun and the last 
s^eal in this cornmanwealdi. 

For the fomier part, the people by this constitution being not 
obliged by any law that is not of their own making or confirmation 
by the result of the prerogative, their equal representative, it shall 
not be lawful for the senate to require obedience from the people, 
nor for the people to give due obedience unto the senate, in or by 
any law that hath not been promulgated or printed and published 
for the space of six weeks and afterwards proposed by the auth¬ 
ority of the senate unto the prerogative tribe, and resolved by the 
major vote of the same in the affirmative. Nor shall the senate 
have any power to levy war, men or money, otherwise than by the 
consent of the people so given, or by a law so enacted, except in 

1, 58. 
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cases of exigence, in which it is agreed that the power, both of the 
senate and the people, shall be In the dictator, so qualified and for 
such a term of time as is according unto that constinidon already 
prescribed. WTiile a law is in promulgation the censors shall 
animadvert upon the senate, and the tribunes upon the people, 
that there be no laying of heads together, conventicles or canvas¬ 
sing to carry on or oppose anything, but that all may be done in a 
free and open way. 

Far the latter part of the power of the prerogative, or that 
whereby they arc the supreme judicatory of this nation, and of the 
provinces of the same, the cognizance of crimes against the 
majesty of the people, as high treason, as also of peculation, that 
is robbery of the treasury or defraudation of the commonwealth, 
appertaineth unto this tribe, and if any person or persons, provin¬ 
cials or citizens, shall appeal unto the people, it belongeth unto 
the prerogative to judge and determine the case; provided that if 
the appeal be from any court of justice in this nation or the 
proxinces, the appellant shall first deposit one hundred pounds in 
the court from which he appealeth, to be forfeited unto the same 
if he be cast in his suit by the people. But the power of the council 
of war, being the expedition of this commonwealth, and the 
mania! law of the strategus in the held, are those only from which 
there shall lie no appeal unto the people. 

The proceeding of the prerogative, in case of a proposition, is 
to be thus ordered: the magistrates, proposing by authority of the 
senate, shall rehearse the whole matter and expound it unto the 
people; which done, they shall put the whole together unto the 
suffrage with three boxes, the negative, the affirmative, and the 
non-sinccre, and the suffrage being returned unto the tribunes, 
and numbered in the presence of the proposers, if the major vote 
be in the non-sinccre, the proposers shall desist and the senate 
shall resume the debate. If the major vote be in the negative, the 
proposers shall desist, and the senate too. But if the major vote be 
in the affirmative, then the tribe i.s clear, and the propo.sers shall 
begin and put the whole matter, with the negative and the affir¬ 
mative (leaving out the non-sincere) by clauses; and the suffrages, 
being taken and numbered by the tribunes in the presence of the 
proposers, shall be written and reported by the tribunes unto the 
senate; and that which is proposed by the authority of the senate, 
and confirmed by the command of the people, is the law of 
Oceana. 

The proceeding of die prerogative in a case of judicature is to 
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be thus ordered. The tribunes, being auditors of all causes 
appertaining unto the cognizance of the people, shall have notice 
of the suit or trial, whether of appeal or otherwise, that is to be 
commenced, and if any one of them shall accept of the same it 
appertaineth unto him to introduce it. A cause being introduced 
and the people mustered or assembled for the decision of the 
same, the tribunes are presidents of the court, having power to 
keep it unto orders, and shall be seated upon a scaffold erected in 
the middle of the tribe; upon the right hand shall stand a seat or 
large pulpit, assigned unto the plaintifF or the accuser, and upon 
the left another for the defendant, each if they please with his 
counsel. And the tribunes, being attended upon such occasions 
with so many ballotines, secretaries, door-keepers and messen¬ 
gers of the senate as shall be requisite, one of them shall turn up a 
glass of the nature of an hour-glass, but such an one as is to be of 
an hour and a halPs running; which being turned up, the party or 
counsel on the right hand may begin to speak to the people. If 
there be papers to be read, or witnesses to be examined, the 
officer shall lay the glass sideways until the papers be read and the 
witnesses examined, and then turn it up again; and so long as the 
glass is running the party on the right hand hath liberty to speak, 
and no longer. The party on the right hand having had his time, 
the like shall be done in every respect for the party on the left. 
And the cause being thus heard, the tribunes shall put the ques¬ 
tion unto the tribe with a white, a black and a red box (or non- 
sincere); whether guilty, or not guilty. And if, the suffrage being 
taken, the major vote be in the non-sincere, the cause shall be 
reheard upon the next juridical day following and put unto the 
question in the same manner. If the major vote come the second 
dmt in the non-sincere, the cause shall be heard again upon the 
third day; but at the third hearing the question shall be put 
without the non-sincere. Upon the first of the three days in which 
the major vote comes in the white box, the party accused is 
absolved; and upon the first of them in which it comes in the 
black box, the party accused is condemned. The party accused 
being condemned, the tribunes, if the case be criminal, shall put 
with the white and the black box these questions, or such of them 
as, regard had unto the case, they shall conceive most proper: 

1. Whether he shall have a writ of ease. 

2. Whether he shall be fined so much, or so much, 

3. Whether he shall be confiscated. 

4. Whether he shall be rendered incapable of magistracy. 
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5. \VTiclher he shall be banished, 

6. Whether he shall be put to death. 

These or any three of these question.s, whether simple or such 
as shall be thought fitly mixed, being put by the tribunes, that 
which hath most above half the votes in the black box is the 
sentence of the people, which the troop of the third classis is to see 
executed accordingly. 

But whereas by the constitution of this commonwealth it may 
appear that neither the propositions of the senate, nor the judi* 
caturc of the people, will be so frequent as to hold the prerogative 
in continual employment; tile senate, a main part of whose office 
it is to teach and instruct the people, shall duly (if they have no 
greater affairs to divert them) cause an oration to be made unto 
the prerogative by some knight or magistrate of the .senate, to be 
chosen out of the ablest men, and from time to time appointed bv 
the orator of the house, in the great hall of the Pantheon while the 
parliament resideth in the town; or in some grove or sweet place 
in the field, while the parliament for the heat of the year shall 
reside in the country; upon every Tuesday morning or afternoon. 

And the orator appointed pro tempore unto this office shall first 
repeat the orders of the commonwealth with all possible brevity, 
and then, making choice of one, or some part of it, discourse 
thereof unto the people. An oration or discourse of this nature, 
being afterward perused by the council of state, may a.s they see 
cause he printed and published. 

'i’he Archon’s comment upon this order I find to have been of this 
sense: 

My lords: 

T o crave pardon for a word* or two in further explanation of 
what was read, I shall briefly show how the constitution of this 
tribe or assembly answers unto their function, and how their func¬ 
tion, which is of two parts, the former in the result or legislative 
power, the latter in the supreme judicature of the commonwealth, 
answers unto their constitution. Machiavel hath a discourse, 
where he puts the question, whether the guard of liberty be with 
more security to be eommined unto the nobility, or to the people. 
Which doubt of his ariseth through the want of explaining his 
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tenn, for ‘the guard of liberty’ can signify- nothing else but the 
result of the commonwealth; so that to say that the guard of liberty 
may be committed unto the nobility is to say that the result may be 
committed unto the senate, in which case the people signify' 
nothing. Now to show it was a mistake to affirm it to have been 
thus in Lacedaemon, sufficient hath been spoken; and whereas he 
will have it to be so in Venice also, 'quello', saith Contarini, 'appresso 
il quale e la somma autorita di tuita la citta e dalle le^i e deereti dei 
quabpende Taulorita del senate come ancora di lutti i magistrati, e il 
eomiglio grande’.*^ It is institutively in the great council by the 
judgment of all that know that commonwealth, though for the 
reasons shown it be sometimes exercised by the senate. Nor need 1 
run over the commonwealths in this place for the proof of a thing 
so doubtless, and such as hath been already made so apparent, as 
that the result of each was in the popular part of it. The popular 
part of yours, or the prerogative tribe, consisted! of seven deputies 
(whereof three are of the horse) annually elected out of every' tribe 
of Oceana, which being fifty, amounteth unto one hundred and 
fifty horse and two hundred foot; and the prerogative, consisting of 
three of these lists, consisted! of four hundred and fifty horse, and 
six hundred foot (besides those of the provinces to be hereafter 
mentioned), by which means, the over-balance in the suffrage 
remaining unto the foot by one hundred and fifty votes, you have, 
unto the support of a true and natural aristocracy, the deepest root 
of a democracy that hath been planted. WTierefore there is nothing 
in art or nature better qualified for the result than this assembly. It 
is noted out of Cicero by Machiavel that the people, albeit they are 
not so prone to find out the truth of themselves, as to follow 
custom or run into error, yet, if they be shown truth, they not only 
acknowledge and embrace it very suddenly, but are the most con¬ 
stant and faithful guardians and conservators of it.*’ It is your duty 
and office, whcrcunto you arc also qualified by the orders of this 
commonwealth, to have the people, as you have your hawks and 
greyhounds, in leases and slips, to range the fields and beat the 
bushes for them. For they are of a nature that is never good at this 
sport; but when you spring or start their proper quarry, think not 
that they will stand to ask you what it is, or less know it than the 

** ConmrinL, p. ix bts, slightly misquoted. Disatrsi, 1,4. 
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hawks and greyhounds do theirs, but forthwith make such a flight 
or course that a huntsman may as well undertake to run with his 
dogs, or a falconer to fly with his hawk, as an aristocracy at this 
game to compare with the people. The people of Rome were 
seized upon no less prey than the empire of the w'orld, when the 
nobility turned tails and perched among daws upon the tower of 
monarchy. For though they did not all of them intend the thing, 
they would none of them endure the remedy, which was the 
agrarian. 

But the prerogathe tribe hath not only the re.sult, but is the 
supreme judicature and the ultimate appeal in this commonwealth, 
For the popular government dial makes account to be of any 
standing must make sure in the first place of the appeal unto die 
people. Ante omnes de prgvocatione adi enui magistratm ad popuium, 
saerandocjue cum bonis capite ejm, qui regni oceupandi conciiia inesset.'” 
As an estate in trust becomes a man’s own if he be not answerable 
for it, so, the power of a magistracy not accountable unto the 
people from whom it was received becoming of private use, the 
commonwealth loses her liberty. WTi ere fore the right of supreme 
judicature in the people (without which there can be no such thing 
as popular government) is confirmed by the constant practice of all 
commonw'ealths, as that of Israel in the cases of Achan and of the 
tribe of Benjamin, adjudged by the congregation. The dicasterion 
or court called the Ileliaia in Athens, which (the comitia of that 
commonwealth consisting of the whole people, and so being too 
numerous to be a judicatory) was eonstituted sometimes of five 
hundred, at others of one thousand or, according to the greatness 
of the cause, of fifteen hundred, elected by the lot out of the whole 
body of the people, and had, with the nine archons that were 
presidents, the cognisance of such causes as were of highest 
importance in that state. The five ephors in Lacedaemon, which 
were popular magistrates, might question their kings; as appears 
by the cases of Pausanias and of Agis, who, being upon his trial in 
this court, was cried unto by his mother to appeal unto the people, 
as Plutarch hath it in his life. The tribunes of the people of Rome — 
like, in their nature of their magistracy and for some time in 
number, unto the ephors (as being, according unto Halicarnassus 
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and Plutarch, instituted in imitation of them) - had power dtem 
dicere, to summon any man, his magistracy at least being expired 
{for from the dictator there lay no appeal), to answer for himself 
unto the people. As in the case of Coriolanus, which was going 
about to force the people, by withholding com from them in a 
famine, to relinquish the magistracy of the tribunes; in that of Sp. 
Cassius for affecting tyranny; of M. Sergius for running away at 
Veii; of C. Lucretius for spoiling his province; ofjunius Silanus for 
making war against the Cimbri injussu populi\ with divers others. 
And the crimes of this nature were called iaesae majestath. Exarn- 
ples of such as were arraigned, or tried for peculation or defrauda¬ 
tion of the commonwealth, were M. Curius, for intercepting the 
money of the Samnites; Salinator, for the unequal division of 
spoils unto his soldiers; M. Posthumius, for cheating the com¬ 
monwealth by a feigned shipwreck. Causes of these two kinds were 
of more public nature, but the like power upon appeals was also 
exercised by the people in private matters, even during the time of 
the kings, as in the case of Horatius, Nor is it otherwise with 
Venice, where Doge Loredano was sentenced by the great council, 
and Antonio Grimani, afterwards Doge, questioned for that he, 
being admiral, had suffered the Turk tp take Lepanto in view of 
his fleet. 

Nevertheless, there lay no appeal from the Roman dictator unto 
the people, which if there had, might have cost the commonwealth 
dear, when Sp. Melius, affecting empire, circumvented and 
debauched the tribunes; whereupon T. Quintius Cincinnatus was 
created dictator, who, having chosen Servilius Ahala to be his 
lieutenant or tnagister equitum, sent him to apprehend Melius, 
whom, while he disputed the commands of the dictator and 
implored the aid of the people, Ahala cut off upon the place. By 
which example you may see in what cases the dictator may prevent 
the blow, which is ready sometimes to fall ere the people be aware 
of the danger. Wherefore there lies no appeal from the died in 
Venice unto the great council, or from our council of war to the 
people. For the way of proceeding of this tribe, or the ballot, it is, 
as was once said for all, Venetian. 

This discourse de judicih whereupon we are fallen bringeth us, 
rather naturally than of design, from the two general orders of 
every commonwealth - that is to say, from the debating part, or the 
senate, and the resolving part, or the people - to the third, which is 
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the executive pari, or the magistracy, whereupon I shall ha\e no 
need lo dwell. For the esecutive magistrates of this commonwealth 
are the strategus in arms, the signory in their several courts (as the 
chancery, the exchequer), as also the councils in divers cases 
within their instructions, the censors, as well in their proper 
magistracy as in the council of religion, the tribunes in the govern¬ 
ment of the prerogative, and that judicatory , and the judges with 
their conns; of all which so much is already said or known as may 
suffice. 

The Tuesday lectures or orations unto the people will be of 
great benefit unto the senate, the prerogative and the whole nation. 
Unto the senate, because they will not only teach your senators 
elocution, hut keep the system of the government in dieir 
memories. Flocution is of great use unto your senators; for if they 
do not understand rhetoric (giving it at this time for granted, that 
the art were not otherwise good), and come to treat with or vindi¬ 
cate the cause of the commonwealth against some other nation that 
is good at it, the advantage will be subject to remain upon the merit 
of the art, and not upon the merit of the eaiisc. Furthermore, the 
genius or sou! of this gofvemment being in the whole and in every 
pan, they will never be of ability in determination upon any par¬ 
ticular, unless at the same time they have an idea of the whole. 
That this therefore must be, in that regard, of equal benefit unto 
the prerogative, is plain; though these have a greater concernment 
in it. For this commonwealth is the estate of the people, and a man 
(you know) though he be virtuous, yet, if he do not understand his 
estate, may run out or be cheated of it. Fast of all, the treasures of 
the politics will by this means be so opened, rifled, and dispersed 
that this nation wit! as soon dote like the Indians upon glass beads, 
as disturb your government with w'himsies and freaks of mother- 
wit, or suffer themselves to be stuttered'' out of their liberties. 
There is not any reason why your grandees, your wise men of this 
age, that laugh out and openly at a commonwealth as the most 
ridiculous thing, do not appear to be, as in this regard they are, 
mere idiots, but that the people have not eyes. 

There remaineth no more pertaining unto the senate and the people 

than 


" This might be ‘fluttered’; but ik in both C and P. 
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The twenty-founk order: wliereby it is lawful for the province of 
Marpesia to have thirty knights of their own election continually 
present in the senate of Oceana together with sixty deputies of 
horse and one hundred and twenty of foot in the prerogative 
tribe, endowed with equal power {respect had unto their quality 
and number) in the debate and result of this commonwealth. 
Provided that they observe the course or rotation of the same by 
the annual return of ten knights, twenty deputies of the horse and 
forty of the foot. The like in all respects is lawful for Panopea; 
and the horse of both the provinces amounting unto one troop 
and the foot unto one company, one captain and one cornet of the 
horse shall be annually chosen by Marpesia, and one captain and 
one ensign of the foot shall be annually chosen by Panopea. 

The orb of tlie prerogative, being thus complete, is not unnaturally 
compared unto that of the moon; cither in consideration of the light, 
borrowed from the senate as from the sun, or of the ebbs and floods 
of the people, which arc marked by the negative or affirmative of this 
tribe. And the constitution of the senate and the people being showai, 
you have that of the parliament of Oceana, consisting of the senate 
proposing and of the people resolving, which amounts unto an act of 
parliament. So the parliament is the heart which, consisting of two 
ventricles, the one greater and replenished with a grosser store, the 
other less and full of a purer, sucketh in and gusheth forth the life 
blood of Oceana by a perpetual circulation. 

Wherefore the life of this government is no more unnatural, or 
obnoxious for this unto dissolution, than that of a man, nor unto 
giddiness than the world {seeing the earth, whether it be itself or the 
heavens that are in rotation, is so far from being giddy that it could not 
subsist without the motion). But why should not this government be 
much rather capable of duration and steadiness by a motion? than 
which God hath ordained no other unto the universal commonwealth 
of mankind, seeing one generation cometh and another goeth, but the 
earth remaineth firm for ever;" that is, in her proper situation or 
place, whether she be moved or not moved upon her proper centre. 
1 he senate, the people and the magistracy, or the parliament so 
constituted (as you have seen), is the guardian of this commonwealth, 
and the husband of such a wife as is elegantly described by Solomon. 
She is like the merckant’s ship; she hringeth her food from far. She con- 

h,LXiesi4stcs, 1:3; not as in the Authorised Version. 
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iidvreih a field and buyeth it; with tht fruit of her hands she planteih a 
vineyard; she coneeiveth that her merchandise is good; she siretcheth forth 
her hands to the poor; she is not afraid of the snow for her household, for all 
her household are doihed with scarlet; she maheth herself coverings of her 
tapestry; her clothing is silk and purple; her husband is known by his robes in 
the gates, when he sitteth amongst the senators of the land.^^ The gates, or 
inferior courts, were branches, as it were, of the Sanhedrim or senate 
of Israel. Nor is our comrnonwcalth a worse housewife, or hath she 
less regard unto her magistrates; as may appear by; 

The twenty-fifth order that, whereas the public revenue is 
through the late chil wars dilapidated, the excise, being improved 
or iraprovcable to the revenue of one million, be applied for the 
space of eleven years in come unto the reparation of the same, 
and the present maintenance of the magistrates, knights, deputies 
and other officers who, according unto their several dignities ard 
functions, shall annually receive towards the support of the same, 
as followed!: 

The lord strategus, marching,is upon another account to 
have field pay as general. 


The lord strategus sitting 

per annum 

2,000 

The lord orator 

2,000 

The three commissioners of the seal 

4 -SOO 

The three commissioners of the treasury 

4.500 

The two censors 

3,000 

The 290 knights, at 50c£ a man 

145,000 

The 4 ambassadors in ordinary 

I 2,000 

The council of war for intelligence 

3.000 

The master of the ceremonies 

500 

The master of the horse 

500 

His substitute 

150 

The 12 ballotines for their winter liveries 

240 

For their summer liveries 

I 20 

For their board-wages 

480 

For the keeping of three coaches of state, 

24 coach-horses with coachmen, and posdllions 

1,500 


'' Proverbs, } i. The words 'bj his robes’ are not in the Authorised Version and there are 
other vanants, e.g. 'senators’ for ‘elders’. 

l.c. ‘in the field’. C If. the disdnetion between a 'marching' and a ‘standing’ armv, pp. aStS, 
30;;, 3(6, in Ilarringtan: 1^77. 
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£ per annum 

For the grooms and keeping of i6 great horses for 
the master of the horse; and for the ballotines whom 


he is to govern and instruct in the art of riding 480 
The 20 secretaries of the parliament 3,000 

The 20 door-keepers who are to attend with 
pole-a^tes, for their coats 200 

For their board-wages 1,000 

The 20 messengers, which are trumpeters: 

for their coats aoo 

For their board-wages 1,000 

For arnament of the musters of the youth 5,000 


Sum 189,370 


Out of the personal estates of every man who at his death 
bequeatheth not above forty shillings unto the muster of that 
hundred wherein it lies, shall be levied one per cent, until the 
solid revenue unto the muster of the hundred amount unto fifty 
pounds per annum, for the prizes of the youth. 

The twelve ballotines are to be divided into three regions 
according unto the course of the senate, the four of the first 
region to be elected at the tropic out of such children as the 
knights of the same shall offer, not being under eleven years of 
age nor above thirteen. And their election .shall be made by the lot 
at an um set hy the sergeant of the horse for that purpose in the 
hall of the Pantheon, The livery of the commonwealth, for the 
fashion or the colour, may be changed at the election of the 
strategus according unto his fancy, But every knight during his 
session shall be bound to give unto his footman, or some one of 
his footmen, the livery of the commonwealth. 

The prerogative tribe shall receive as followeth: 


The 2 tribunes of the horse 

^ by the week 

H 

The 2 tribunes of the foot 

I z 

The 3 captains of horse 


The 3 comets 

9 

The 3 captains of foot 

12 

The 3 ensigns 

7 
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The 44J horse at £2 a man 8^4 

The 592 foot at £i los.jman 8H8 

The 6 trumpeters 7-1 os. 

The three drutiiitiers 2-5S- 


Sum by the week 1,850-1 5s. 


Sum by the year 96,239-os. 


The total of the senate, the 

people and the magistracy 287,459—i 5s. 

The dignity of the commonwealth, and aids of the several 
magistracies and offices thereunto belonging, being provided for 
as aforesaid, the overplus of the excise with the product of the 
sum arising shall be earefully managed by the senate and the 
people through the diligence of the officers of the exchetjuer, till 
it amount unto eight millions, or to the purchase of about four 
hundred thousand pounds solid revenue. At which time, the term 
of eleven years being expired, the excise (except if it be otherwise 
ordered by the senate and the people) shall be totally remitted 
and abolished forever. 

At this institution the taxes (as will bener appear in the Corollary) 
were abated about one half, which made the order, when it came to be 
tasted, to be of good relish with the people in the very beginning, 
though the advantages then were nowise comparable unto the conse¬ 
quences to be hereafter shown. Nevertheless, my lord Eptmonus, whn 
with much ado had been held till now, found it midsumnricr moon, 
and broke out of bedlam in this mood; 

My lord Archon: 

1 have a singing in my head like that of a cartwheel, my brains 
are upon a rotation, and some are so merry that a man cannot 
speak his gnefs; but if your high-shod prerogative, and those same 
slouching fellows your tribunes, do not take my lord strategus’s 
and my lord orator s heads, and jole them together under the 
canopy, then let me be ridiculous unto all posterity. For here is a 

^^This figure is irrived at by adding together the annual sum given on p. i88, the week!) 
and Che yearly figures Calculated as due the prerogative tribe, ti is difntull to see iiow this 
can be justified. 
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commonwealth to which, if a man should take that of the prentices 
in their ancient administration of justice at Shrove-tide, it were an 
aristocracy. You have set the very rabble with truncheons in their 
hands, and the gentry of this nation like cocks with scarlet gills, 
and the golden combs of their salaries to boot, lest they should not 
be thrown at. 

Not a night can I sleep for some horrid apparition or other. One 
while these myrmidons are measuring silks by their quarter-staves; 
another stuffing their greasy pouches with my lord high treasurer’s 
jacobuses. For they are above a thousand in arms to three hun¬ 
dred, which, their gowns being pulled over their ears, are but in 
their doublets and hose. Bui what do 1 speak of a thousand.' 
There be two thousand in every tribe, that is an hundred thousand 
in the whole nation, not only in the pasture of an army, but in a 
civil capacity sufficient to give us what laws they please. Now 
everybody knows that the lower sort of people regard nothing but 
money; and you say it is the duty of a legislator to presume all men 
to be wicked, wherefore they must fall upon the richer, as they are 
an army; or, lest their minds should misgive them in such a villany, 
you have given them encouragement that they have a nearer way, 
seeing it may be done every whit as well by the overbalancing 
power which they have in elections. There is a fair which is annu¬ 
ally kept in the centre of these territories, at Kiberton, a town 
famous for ale, and frequented by good fellows; where there is a 
solemnity of the piper and fiddlers of this nation (I know not 
whether Lacedaemon, where the senate kept account of the stops 
of the flutes and of the hddlestrings of that commonwealth, had 
any such custom) called the Bull-running; and he that catcheth 
and holdeth the bull is the annual and supreme magistrate of that 
comiiia or congregation, called King Piper, without whose license it 
is not lawful for any of those citizens to enjoy the liberty of his 
calling, nor is he otherwise legitimately qualified (or civitate 
donaius) to lead apes or bears in any perambulation of the same. 
Mine host of the Bear, in Kiberton, the father of ale and patron of 
good football and cudgel-players, hath any time since 1 can 
remember been grand chancellor of this order. Now, say I, seeing 
great things arise from small beginnings, what should hinder the 
people, prone to their own advantage and loving money, from 
having intelligence conveyed unto them by this same King Piper 
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and hii chancellor, with their loyal subjects the minstrels and 
bearwards, masters of ceremonies, unto which there is great 
recourse in their respective perambuUtions, and which they will 
commission and instruct with directions unto all the tribes, willing 
and commanding them that, as they wish their own goods, they 
choose none other into the next firimum mobile hut of the ablest 
cudgel and football players; which done as soon as said, your 
primum mobile, consisting of no other stuff, must of necessity be 
drawn forth into your nebulones and your gallimaufries; and so, 
the silken purses of your senate and prerogative being made of 
sows’ ears, most of them blacksmiths, they will strike w hile tlie iron 
is hot and beat your estates into hobnails, mine host of the Bear 
being strategus and King Piper lord orator. Well, my lords, if 
might have been otherwise expressed, but this is well enough a 
conscience.In your way, the wit of man shall not prevent this or 
the like inconvenience, but if this (for 1 have conferred with artists) 
be a mathematical demonstration, 1 could kneel to you that, ere it 
be too late, we might return unto some kind of sobriety. 

If we empty our purses with these pomps, salaries, coaches, 
lacquies and pages, what can the people say less than that we have 
dressed a senate and a prerogative to nothing but to go unto the 
park with the ladies? 

My Lord Archon, whose meekness resembled that of .Moses, 
vouchsafed this answer: 

My lords: 

For alt this, 1 can see my lord Fpimonus every night in the park, 
and with ladies; nor do I blame this in a young man, <)r the respect 
which is and ought to be given unto a sex that is one half of the 
commonwealth of mankind, and without which the other would he 
none. Howbeit, our magistrates, I doubt, may be somewhat with 
the oldest to perform this part with much acceptation; and servire e 
non gradire e cosa da morire. Wherefore we will lay no cenain 
obligation upon them in this point, but leave them (if it please you) 
unto their own fate or discretion. But this, for I know my lord 
Epimonus loves me (and though 1 can never get his esteem) 1 will 


* Perhaps 'o’ conscieiiLe’; ‘in all conscience’. 
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say, if he had a mistress shuuld use him so, he would find it a sad 
life; or I appeal unto your lordships, how 1 can resent it from such 
a friend that he puts King Piper’s politics in the balance with mine. 
King Piper, 1 deny not, may teach his bears to dance, but they have 
the worst ear of all creatures. New how he should make diem keep 
time in fifty several tribes, and that two years together — for else it 
will be to no purpose - may be a small matter with my lord to 
promise, but it scemeth unto me of impossible performance, first 
through the nature of the beast, and secondly dirough that of the 
ballot; or what he hath hitherto thought so hard is now come to be 
easy. But he may think that for expedition they will eat up these 
balls like apples. However, there is so much more in their way by 
the constitution of this, than is to be found in that of any other 
commonwealth, that I am reconciled; it now appearing plainly that 
the points of my lord’s arrows are directed at no other white than 
to show the excellency of our government above others. Which as 
he proceeds further is yet plainer, while he makes it appear that 
there can be no other elected by the people but smiths; 

Brottlesque Suropesque et audus membra PyrttemonT 

Othniel, Ehud, Gideon, Jephtha, Samson, as in Israel; 
Miltiades, Aristides, Themistocles, Cimon, Pericles, as in Athens; 
Papirius, Cincinnatus, Camillus, Fabius, Scipio, as in Rome: 
smiths of the fortune of the commonwealth, not such as forged 
hobnails but thunderbolts. Popular elections are of that kind that 
all the rest of the world is not able either in number or glory to 
equal those of these three commonwealths. These indeed were the 
ablest cudgel and football players; bright arms were their cudgels, 
and the world was the ball that lay at their feel. Wherefore we are 
not so to understand the maxim of legislators which holdeth all 
men to be wicked, as if it related to mankind or a commonwealth, 
die interests whereof are the only straight lines that diey have 
whereby to reform the crooked, but as it relates unto every man or 
party, under what colour soever he or they pretend to be trusted 
apart, with or by the whole.Hence then it is derived, which is 
made good in all experience, that the aristocracy is ravenous, and 
not the people. Your highwaymen are not such as have trades or 

Indudingpunctuation, 
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have been brought up unto industn, but such whose education 
hath pretended unto that of gentlemen. .My lord is so honest, he 
doth not know the maxims that are of absolute necessity unto the 
arts of wickedness; for it is most certain, if there be not more 
purses than thieves, that the thieves themselves must be forced to 
turn honest, because they cannot thrive of their trade; but now if 
the people should turn thieves, who sees not that there would be 
more thieves than purses,? Wherefore that an whole people should 
turn robbers or levellers is as impossible in the end as in the 
means. But that I do not think your artist mentioned, astronomer 
or arithmetician w hich he be, can tell me how many barley corns 
would reach unto die sun, I could be content he were called unto 
the account, with which 1 shall conclude this point; when, by the 
way, I have chidden my lords the legislators, who, as if they 
doubted my tackling would not hold, leave me to Hag in a perpetual 
calm, but for my lord Epimonus. who breathes now and then into 
my sails and stirs the waters. A ship maketh not her way so briskly 
as when she is handsomely brushed by the waves, and htmbles 
over those that seem to tumble against her; in which case 1 have 
perceived in the dark that light hath been stricken even out of the 
sea, as in this place, where my lord Epimonus, feigning to give us a 
demonstration of one thing, hath given it of another and of a 
better. I'or the people of diis natitm, if they amount in each tribe 
unto two thousand elders and two thousand youth upon the annual 
roll, holding a lifth unto the whole tribe; then the whole of a tribe 
(not accounting women and children) must amount unto twenty 
thousand, and so the whole of all the tribes, being fifty, unto one 
million. Now you have ten thousand parishes and, reckoning these, 
one with another, each at one thousand pounds a year dry rent, the 
rent or revenue of the nation, as it is or might be let to farm, 
amounteth unto ten millions; and ten millions in revenue, divided 
equally unto one million of men, comes but to ten pounds a year 
unto each, whereupon to maintain himself, his wife and children. 
But he that hath a cow upon the common and earns his shilling by 
the day at his labour, hath twice as much already as this would 
come unto for his share, because, if the land were thus divided, 
there would be nobody to set him on work. My lord Epimonus’s 
footman, who costs him thrice as much as one of these could thus 
get, would lose by this bargain. Uliat should we speak of those 
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inntitnerable trades whereupon men live not only better than 
others upon good shares of lands, but become also purchasers of 
greater estates? Is not this the demonstration which my lord meant, 
that the revenue of industry in a nation, at the least in this, is ihree- 
or four-fold greater than that of the mere rent? If the people then 
obstruct industry, they obstruct their own livelihood; but if they 
make a war, they obstruct industry. Take the bread out of the 
people’s mouths, as did the Roman patricians, and you are sure 
enough of a war, in which case they may be levellers; but our 
agrarian causeth their industry to flow with milk and honey. It may 
be answered: 

0 fmunati nimium, bona si sua norinl 
Agricolae:^’' 

that this is true, if the people were given to understand their own 
happiness; but where do they that? Let me answer with the like 
question; where do they not? They do not know their happiness, it 
should seem, in France, Spain and Italy; teach them what it is, and 
try whose sense is the truer. But as to the late wars in Germany, it 
hath been affinned unto me there that the princes could never 
make the people to take arms while they had bread, and have 
therefore suffered countries now and then to be wasted that they 
might get soldiers. This you will find to be the certain pulse and 
temper of the people; and if they have been already proved to be 
the most wise and constant order of a government, why should we 
think, when no man can produce one example of the common 
soldiery in an army mutinying because they had not captain’s pay, 
that the prerogative should jole the heads of the senate together, in 
regard that these have the better salaries.^ While it must be as 
obnoxious*’ unto the people in a nation as to the soldiery in an 
army, that it is no more possible their emoluments of this kind 
should be afforded by any commonwealth in the world to be made 
equal with those of the senate, than that the common soldier’s 
should be equal with the captain’s; it is enough to the common 
soldier that his virtue may bring him to be a captain, and more unto 
the prerogative that each of them is nearer to be a senator. 


'’^Cempcj, !l, 458. 

H is using ‘obntBdous' to mean ‘obvious’ or ‘evident'; the commonest meaning in this 
period was 'vulnerable\ 
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If my lord think our salaries too great, and that the com¬ 
monwealth is not housewife enough; whether it is better house¬ 
wifery that she should keep her family from the snow, or suffer 
them to burn her house that they may warm themselves? For one 
of these will be; do you think that she came off at a cheaper rate 
when men had their rewards by a thousand, two thousand pounds 
a year in land of inheritance? If you say that they will be more godly 
than they have been, it may be ill taken; and if you cannot promise 
that, it is time we find out some way of stinting at least, if not 
curing them, of that same .tacra fames. On the other side, if a poor 
man (as such an one may save a city) give his sweat unto the public, 
with what conscience can you suffer his family in the meantime to 
starve? But he that lays his hand unto this plough shall not lose by 
taking it off from his own; and a commonwealth that will mend this 
shall be penny-wise. The Sanhedrim of Israel, being the supreme, 
and a constant, court of judicature, could not choose but to be 
gainful. The senate of the bean in Athens, because it was but 
annual, was moderately salariated, but that of the Areopagitcs, 
being for life, bountifully; what advantage the senators of 
Lacedaemon had, where there wa.s little money or use of it, was in 
honour for life. The patricians, having no profit, took all; Venice 
being a situation where a man goes but to the door for his employ¬ 
ment, the honour is great and the reward very little; but in Holland 
a counsellor of state hath fifteen hundred Flemish pounds a year, 
besides other accommodations. The states general have more. 
And that commonwealth looketh nearer her penny than ours need 
to do. 

For the revenue of this nation, besides that of her industry, 
amounts, as hath been shown, unto ten millions, and the salaries in 
the whole come not unto three hundred thousand pounds a year; 
the beauty they will add unto the commonwealth will be exceed- 
ingiy great, and the people delight in the beauty of their com¬ 
monwealth; the encouragement they will give unto the study of the 
public very profitable, the accommodation they will afford unto 
your magistrates very honourable and easy. And the sum, when it 
or twice as much was spent on hunting and housekeeping, was 
never any grievance unto the people. I am ashamed to stand huck- 
ling upon this point; it is sordid. Your magistrates are rather to be 
provided with farther accommodations. For what if there should 
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be sickness? Whither will you have them to remove? And this city 
in the soundest times, for the heat of the year, is no wholesome 
abode; have a care of their healths unto whom you commit your 
own. I would have the senate and the people, except they see cause 
to the contrary, every first of June, to remove into the country air, 
for the space of three months. You are better fitted with summer 
houses for them, than if you had built them to that purpose; there 
is some twelve miles distant the Convallium upon the river Halcio- 
nia for the tribunes and the prerogative, a palace capable of a 
thousand men, and at twenty miles distant you have Mount 
Celia,*' reverend as well for the antiquity as state of a castle, 
completely capable of the senate; the proposers having lodgings in 
the Convallium, and the tribunes in Celia, it holds the cor¬ 
respondence between the senate and the people exactly. And it is a 
small matter for the pix^Ktsers, being attended with the coaches 
and officers of state, besides other conveniences of their own, to go 
a matter of five or ten miles (those scats are not much farther 
distant) to meet the people upon any heath or field that shall be 
pointed; where, having dispatched their business, they may hunt 
their own venison (for 1 would have the great walled park upon the 
Halcionia to belong to the signory, and those about the Convallium 
unto the tribunes) and so go to supper. Pray, my lords, see that 
they do not pull down these houses to sell the lead of them; for 
when you have considered on it, they cannot be spared. The 
founders of the school in Hiera provided that the boys should have 
a summer seat.*^ You should have as much care of these 
magistrates. But there is such a selling, such a Jewish humour in 
our republicans, that I cannot tell what to say to it, only this: any 
man that knows what belongs to a commonwealth, or how diligent 
every nation in that case hath been to preserve her ornaments, and 
shall see waste lately lhade - the woods adjoining unto this city, 
which served for the delight and health of it, cut down to be sold 
for three pence ’ will tell you that they who did such things would 
never have made a commonwealth. The like may be said of the 
min or damage done upon our cathedrals, ornaments in which this 
nation excels all others; nor shall this ever be excused upon the 
scojre of religion, for though tme it be that God dwelleth not in 

Hie equivalents here are Hampton Court, the Thames and Windsor. 

^ Hiera is Westminster. 
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houses made witJi hands, yet you cannot hold your assemblies but 
in such houses, and these are of the best that have been made with 
hands. Nor is it well argued tiiat they are pompous and therefore 
profane, or less proper for divine service, seeing that the 
Christians in the primitive church chose to meet with one accord 
in the tempki so far were they from any inclination to pull it down. 

The orders of this commonwealth, so far or near so far forth as they 
concern the elders, together with the several speeches at the institu¬ 
tion, which may serve unto the better understanding of them as so 
many commentaries, being shown, I should now come from the elders 
unto the youth, or from the civil constitution of this govenunent unto 
the military, but that 1 judge this the fittest place whereinto by the way 
to insert the government of the city, though for the present but 
perfunctorily,'*^ 

The metropolis or capital city of Oceana is commonly called 
Emporium, though it consist of two cities distinct, as well in name as 
in government, whereof the other is called Hiera. For which cause 1 
shall treat of each apart, beginning with Emporium. 

Emporium with the liberties is under a twofold division, the one 
regarding the national and the other urban or city government. It is 
divided in regard of the national government into three tribes, and in 
respect of ±e urban into twenty-six, which for distinction sake are 
called wards; being contained under the three tribes but unequally, 
wherefore the first tribe, containing ten wards, is called Scazon, the 
second, containing eight, Metoche, and the third, containing as many, 
Telicouta; the bearing of which names in mind concerns the better 
understanding of the government. 

Every ward hath her wardmote, court or inquest, consisting of all 
that are of the clothing or liveries of companies residing within the 
same. 

Such are of the livery or clothing as have obtained unto the dignity 
to wear gowns and parti-coloured hoods or tippets, according unto 
the rules and ancient customs of their respective companies. 

A company is a brotherhood of tradesmen professing the same art, 
governed, according unto their charter, by a master and wardens. Of 
these there be a matter of sixty, whereof twelve are of greater dignity 

The foltowing section (to p. 189, n, 84) is italicised, somewhat as if it were an ‘order’, but 
seems to belong in the teia. 
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than the rest: that is to say the mercers, grocers, drapers, fishmongers, 
goldsmiths, skinners, merchant-tailors, haberdashers, salters, iron¬ 
mongers, vintners, cloth-workers; which with most of the rest have 
common halls, divers of them being of ancient and magnificent struc¬ 
ture, wherein they have frequent meetings at the summons of their 
masters or wardens, for the managing and regulation of their respect¬ 
ive trades and mysteries. These companies, as I shall show, are the 
roots of the whole government of the city; for the liveries that reside in 
the same ward, meeting at the wardmote inquest, unto which it 
belonged! to take cognizance of all sorts of nuisances and violations of 
the customs and orders of the city, and to present them unto the court 
of aldermen, have also power to make election of two sorts of 
magistrates or officers: the first of elders or aldermen of the ward, the 
second of deputies of the same, otherwise called common-council 
men. 

The wards in these elections, because they do not elect all at once, 
but some one year and some another, observe the distinction of the 
three tribes; for example, the Scazon, consisting of ten tribes, maketh 
election the first year of ten aldermen, one in each ward, and of one 
hundred and fifty deputies, fifteen in each ward; all which are trien¬ 
nial magistrates or officers; that is to say, are to bear their dignity for 
the space of three years. 

The second year, the Metoche, consisting of eight wards, electeth 
eight aldermen, one in each ward, and an hundred and twenty- 
deputies, fifteen in each ward; being also triennial magistrates. 

The third year, TeLcouta, consisting of a like number of wards, 
electeth an equal number of like magistrates for a like term. So that 
the whole number of the aldermen, according unto that of the wards, 
amounteth unto twenty-six, and the whole number of the deputies 
unto three hundred and ninety. 

The aldermen thus elected have divers capacities; for first, they are 
justices of the peace, for the term and by consequence of their elec¬ 
tion; secondly, they are presidents of the wardmote, and governors 
each of that ward whereby he was elected; and last of all, these 
magistrates, being assembled together, constitute the senate of the 
city, otherwise called the court of aldermen. But no man is capable of 
this election that is not worth ten thousand [Kiunds; this court upon 
every new election maketh choice of censors out of their own number. 

The deputies in like manner, being assembled together, constitute 
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the prerogative tribe of the citj , otherwise called the common council; 
by which means the senate and the people of the city were caught in, 
as it were, by the rapture of the national government, to the same 
wheel of annual, triennial, and perpetual revolution. 

But the liveries, over and above the right of these elections, by their 
divisions mentioned, being assembled all together at the guild of the 
city, constitute another assembly called the common hail. 

The common hall hath right of two other elections: the one of the 
lord mayor, and the other of the two sheriffs, being annual 
magistrates. The lord mayor can be elected out of no other than one 
of the twelve companies of the first ranks, and the common hall 
agreeth by the plurality of suffrages upon two names, which being 
preferred unto the lord mayor for the dme being, and the court of 
aldermen, they elect one by their scrutiny, for so they call it, though it 
differ from that of the commonwealth. The orator, or assistant unto 
the lord mayor in the holding of his courts, is some able lawyer 
elected by the court of aldermen, and called the recorder of 
fimporium. 

The lord mayor, being thus elected, hath two capacities, the one 
regarding die nation, the odier die city; in dial which regards the city, 
he is president of the court of aldermen, having power to assemble the 
same or any other council of the city, as the common council or 
common hall, at his will and pleasure; and in that which regards the 
nation, he is commander-in-chief of the three tribes, whereinto the 
city is divided, one of which he is to bring up in person at the national 
muster unto the ballot; as his vice~comite% or high sheriffs are to do by 
the other two, each at their distinct pavilion, where the nine aldermen 
elected censors are to officiate by three in each tribe, according unto 
the rules and orders already given unto the censors of the rustic 
tribes. And the tribes of the city have no other than one common 
phyiarch, which is the court of aldermen and the common council; for 
which cause they elect not at their muster the first list called the prime 
magnitude. 

1 he conveniences of this alteration of the city government, besides 
the bent of it unto conformity with that of the nation, were many, 
whereof I shall mention but a few, as first: whereas men under the 
former administration, when the burden of some of these magistrates 
lay for life, were oftentimes chosen not for their fimess, but rather 
unfitness or at least unwillingness, to undergo such a wei^t, whereby 
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they were put at great rates to sign for their ease; a man might now 
cake his share in magistracy with that equity which is due unto the 
public, and without any great inconvenience unto his private affairs. 
Secondly, whereas the city, inasnnuch as the acts of the aristocracy, or 
court of aldermen, in their former way of proceeding, were rather 
impositions than propositions, was frequently disquieted, with the 
inevitable consequence in the power of debate exercised by the 
popular part or common council; the right of debate being henceforth 
established in the court of aldermen and that of result in the common 
council, lulled the branches of division in the root, which for the 
present may suffice to have been said of the city of Emporium. 

That of Hicra consisteth, as to the national government, of two 
tribes, the first called Agoiaea, the second Propola; but as to the 
peculiar policy, of twelve maniples or wards, divided into three 
cohorts, each cohort containing four wards, whereof the wards of the 
first cohort elect for the first year four burgesses, one in each ward; 
the wards of the second cohort for the second year, four burgesses, 
one in each ward; and the wards of the third cohon for the third year, 
four burgesses, one in each ward, all triennial magistrates; by which 
the twelve burgesses, making one court for the government of this 
city, according unto their instructions by act of parliament, fall like¬ 
wise into an annual, triennial and perpetual revolution. 

This Court, being thus constituted, maketh election of diverse 
magistrates: as first of an high steward, who is commonly some person 
of quality, and this magistracy is elected in the senate by the scrutiny 
of this coun; unto him they choose some able lawyer to be his deputy, 
and to hold the court; and last of all they elect out of their own 
number six censors. 

The high steward is commander-in-chief of the two tribes, whereof 
he in person bringeth up the one at the national muster unto the 
ballot, and his deputy the other at a distinct pavilion; the six censors 
chosen by the court officiating by three in each tribe at the urns, and 
these tribes have no other phylarch but this court. 

As for the manner of elections and suffrage, both in Emporium and 
Hiera, it may be said once for all that they are performed by the ballot, 
and according unto the respective rules already given. 

There be other cities and corporations throughout the territory, 
whose policy, being much of this kind, would be tedious and not 
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worth the labour to insertf nor dare I stay. Juvenum tnanus emicai 
ardemf* 

I retiim with the method of the commonwealth, unto the remaining 
part of her orbs, which are military and prov!tia;ial: the military, except 
the strategus and the polemarchs or field officers, consisting of the 
youth only, and the protincial consisting of a mixture both of the 
elders and of the youth. 

'I'o begin with the youth, or the military orbs, they are circles unto 
which the commonwealth must have a care to keep close. A man is a 
spirit raised up by the magic of nature; if she do not Stand safe and so 
that she may set him to some good and useful work, he spits fire and 
blows up castles; for where there is life, there must be motion or 
work, and the work of idleness is mischief {non omnibus dormit), but 
the work of industry is health. 'I’o set men unto this, the com¬ 
monwealth must begin early with them, or it will be too late; and the 
means whereby she sets them unto it is education, the plastic art of 
government. But it is as frequent as sad in experience, whether 
through negligence or, which in the consequence is all one or worse, 
overfondness in domestic performance of this duty, that innumerable 
children come to owe their utter perdition unto their own parents; in 
each of which, the commonwealth loseth a citizen. Wherefore the 
laws of a government, how wholesome so ever in themselves, being 
such as if men by a congruity in their education be not brought up to 
find a relish in them, they will spit at; the education of a man’s 
children is not wholly to be committed or trusted unto himself. You 
find in Livy the children of Brutus, having been bred under 
monarchy, making faces at the commonwealth of Rome. ‘A king’, say 
they, ‘is a man; you may prevail with him when you have need there 
should be law, or when you have need there should be no law. He 
hath favours in the right, and he frowns not in the wrong place; he 
knows his friends from his enemies. But laws are deaf inexorable 
things, such as make no difference between a gentleman and an 
ordinary fellow; a man can never be merry for them, for to trust 
altogether to his own innocence is a sad Unhappy wantons! 

Scipio (on the other side), when he was but a boy (some two or three 

VI, 5, This eoniludes the italicised section on the goveminent of Emporium. 

Livy, II, iii. 
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and twenty), being informed that certain patricians or Roman 
gentlemen, through a qualm upon the defeat which Hannibal had 
given them at Cannae, were laying their heads together and contriving 
their flight with the transportation of their goods out of Rome, drew 
his sword and, setting himself at the door of the chamber where they 
were at council, protested that who did not immediately swear not to 
desert the commonwealth, he would make his soul to desen his body. 
Let men argue as they please for monarchy, or against a com¬ 
monwealth, the world shall never see any man so sottish or wicked as 
(in cool blood) to prefer the education of the sons of Brutus before 
that of Scipio; and of this mould, except a Melius or a Manlius, was 
the whole youth of that commonwealth, though not ordinarily so well 
cast. Now the health of a government and the education of the youth 
being of the same pulse, no wonder if it have been the constant 
practice of well ordered commonwealths to commit the care and 
feeling^ of it unto public magistrates; a duty that was performed in 
such manner by the Arcopagitcs as is elegantly praised by Isocrates, 
The Athenians, saith he, write not their laws upon dead walls, nor 
content themselves with having ordained punishments for crimes, but 
provide in such manner by the education of their youth that there be 
no crimes for punishment;*^ he speaks of those laws which regarded 
manners, not of those ordeis which concerned the administration of 
the commonwealth, lest you should think he contradicts Xenophon 
and Polybius. The children of Lacedaemon, at the seventh year of 
their age, were delivered unto the paedononti — schoolmasters, not 
mercenary but magistrates of the commonwealth, unto which they 
were accountable for their charge. By these at the age of fourteen they 
were presented unto other magistrates called the beidiaei, having the 
inspection of the games and exercises, among which that of the 
piatanista was famous; a kind of fight in squadrons, but somewhat too 
fierce. When they came to be of military age, they were listed of the 
mom, and so continued in readiness for public service under the 
discipline of the polemarchs. But the Roman education and discipline 
by the centuries and classes is that unto which the commonwealth of 
(Oceana hath had a more concerned eye in her three essays, being 
certain degrees by which the youth commence as it were in arms for 
magistracy, as appears by 

but 'feeding’? Isocratcs.^ret^^'rffju, 39ff, 
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The twenty-imh order: instituting that if a parent have but one 
son, the education of that one son shall be wholly at the disposing 
of that parent, but whereas there be free schools erected and 
endowed, or to be erected and endowed in every tribe of this 
nation, to a sufficient proportion for the education of the children 
ofrhe same; which schools, to the end that there be no detriment 
or hindrance unto the scholars upon case of removing from one 
unto another, are every of them to be governed by the strict 
inspection of the censors of the tribes, both upon the schwl- 
masters, their manner of life and teaching, and the proficiency of 
the children, after the rules and method of that in Hiera. If a 
parent have more stms than one, the censors of the tribe shall 
animadvert upon and punish him that sendeth not his sons within 
the ninth year of their age unto some one of the schools of a tribe, 
there to be kepi and taught if he be able at his charges, and if he 
be not able gratis, till they arrive at the age of fifteen years. And a 
parent may dispose of his sons at the fifteenth year of their age, 
according unto his choice or ability, whether it be unto service in 
the way of apprentices unto some trade or otherwise, or unto 
farther study, as by sending them unto the Inns of Court, of 
Chancery, or unto one of the universities of this nation. But he 
that taketh not upon him some one of the professions proper unto 
some one of those places, shall not continue longer in any of them 
till they have [sir] attained unto the age of eighteen years; and 
every man having not at that age of eighteen years taken upon 
him, or addicted himself unto, the profession of the law, theology 
or physic, and being no servant, shall be capable of the essay of 
the youth, and no other person whatsoever; except a man, haring 
taken upon him such a profession, happen to lay it bv ere he 
arrive at three or four and twenty years of age, and be admitted 
unto this capacity by the respective phylarch, being satisfied that 
he kept not out so long with any design to evade the service of the 
commonwealth, but that being no sooner at his own disposing it 
was no sooner at his own choice to come in. And if any youth or 
other person of rhis nation have a desire to travel into foreign 
countries upon occasion of business, delight or farther improve¬ 
ment of his education, the same shall be lawful for him upon a 
pass obtained from the cen.sors in parliament, putting a con¬ 
venient limit unto the time and recommending him unto the 
ambassadors, by whom he shall be assisted and unto whom he 
.shall yield honour and obedience in their respective residenccs. 
Every youth at his return from his travel is to present the censors 
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with a paper of his own writing, containing the interest of state or 
form of government of the countries or some one of the countries 
where he hath teen; and if it he good, the censors shall cause it to 
be printed and published, prefixing a line in commendation of the 
author. 

Every Wednesday next ensuing the last of' December, the 
whole youth of every parish, that is to say every man (not excepted 
by the foregoing part of the order) being from eighteen years of 
age to thirty, shall repair at the sound of the bell unto the respect¬ 
ive church, and being there assembled in presence of the over¬ 
seers who are to govern the ballot, and the constable who is to 
officiate at the um, shall after the manner of the elders elect every 
fifth man of their whole number (provided that they choose not 
above one of two brothers at one election, nor above half if they 
be four or upward) to be a stratiot or deputy of the youth; and the 
list of the stratiots so elected, being taken by the overseers, shall 
be entered in the parish book and diligently preserved as a 
record, called the essay. They whose estates by the law are able, 
or whose friends are willing, to mount them shall be of the horse, 
the rest are of the foot. And he who hath been one year of this list 
is not capable of being re-elected till after one year’s interval. 

Every Wednesday next ensuing the last of January, the 
stratiots, being mustered at the rendezvous of their respective 
hundred shall in the presence of the jurymen who are overseers 
of that ballot, and of the high constable who is to officiate at the 
um, elect out of the horse of their troop or company one captain 
and one ensign or comet, unto the command of the same; and, 
the jurymen having entered the li.st of the hundred into a record 
to be diligently kept at the rendezvous of the same, the first public 
game of this commonwealth shall begin and be performed in this 
manner. Whereas there is to be at every rendezvous of an hun¬ 
dred one cannon, culverin or saker, the prize arms, being forged 
by sworn armourers of this commonwealth, and for their proof, 
besides their beauty, viewed and tried at the Tower of Emporium, 
shall be exposed by the justice of peace appertaining unto that 
hundred, the said justice with the jurymen being judge of the 
game. And the judges shall deliver unto the horseman that gains 
the prize at the career one suit of arms being of the value of 
twenty pounds; unto the pikeman that gains the prize at throwing 
the bullet one suit of arms of the value of ten pounds; unto the 
musketeer that gains the prize at the park with bis musket one 
suit of arms of the value of ten pounds; and unto the cannoneer 
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that gains the priK at the mark with the cannon, culverin or 
saker, one chain of silver being of the value of ten pounds. 
Provided that no one man at the same muster play above one of 
the prizes. Whosoever gaineth a prize is bound to wear it (if it be 
his lot) upon service; and no man shall sell or ^ve away an 
armour thus won, except he have lawfully attained unto two or 
more of them at the games. 

The games being ended and the muster dismissed, the captain 
of the troop or company shall repair with a copy of the list unto 
the lord lieutenant of the tribe, and the high constable with a 
duplicate of the same unto the custos rotulorum or muster-mas¬ 
ter-general, to be also communicated with the censors; in each of 
which the jurymen, giving a note upon every name of an only son, 
shall certify that the list is without subterfuge or evasion or, if it be 
not, upon whom the evasion or subterfuge lieth, unto the end that 
the phylarch or the censors may animadvert accordingly. 

And every Wednesday next ensuing the last of February, the 
lord lieutenant, eostos rotulorum, the censors and the conductor 
shall receive the whole muster of the youth of that tribe at the 
rendezvous of the same, distributing the horse and foot with their 
officers according unto the directions given in the like case for the 
distribution of the elders; and, the whole squadron being put by 
that means in battalia, the second game of this commonwealth 
shall begin by the exercise of the youth in all the parts of their 
military discipline according unto the orders of parliament, or 
direction of the council of war in that case. And the hundred 
pounds allowed by the parliament for the ornament of the muster 
in every tribe shall be expended by the phylarch upon such arti¬ 
ficial castles, citadels, or like devices as may make the best and 
most profitable sport for the youth and their spectators. Which 
being ended, the Censors having prepared the urns by putting into 
the horse-urn two hundred and twenty gold balls, whereof ten are 
to be marked with the letter M and other ten with the letter P, 
into the foot-um seven hundred gold balls, whereof fifty are to be 
marked with the letter M and fifty with the letter P, and made up 
the gold balls in each um by the addition of silver bails unto the 
same, in number equal with the horse and foot of the stradots, the 
lord lieutenant shall call the stratiots unto their urns; where they 
that draw the silver balls shall return unto their places and they 
that draw the gold balls shall fall off to the pavilion, where for the 
space of one hour they may chop and change their balls, accord¬ 
ing as one can agree with another whose lot he likes bener; but 
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the hour being out, the conductor, separating them whose gold 
balls have no letter from those whose balls are marked, shall 
cause the crier to call the alphabet, as first A: whereupon all they 
■whose gold balls are not marked and whose surnames begin with 
the letter A shall repair unto a clerk appertaining unto the custos 
romionim, who shall first take the names of that letter, then those 
of B, and So forth till all the names be alphabetically enrolled. 
And the youth of this list, being six hundred in a tribe foot, that is 
thirty thousand foot in all the tribes, and two hundred in a tribe 
horse, that is ten thousand horse in all the tribes, are the second 
essay of the stratiots and the standing army of this com¬ 
monwealth, to be always ready upon command to march. They 
whose balls are marked with M, amounting by twenty horse and 
fifty foot in a tribe unto two thousand five hundred foot and live 
hundred horse in all the tribes, and they whose balls are marked 
with P, in every point correspondent, are parts of the third essay; 
they of M being forthwith to march for Marpesia and they of P 
for Paiiopea, to the ends and according to the further directions 
following in the order for the provincial orbs. 

If the polemarchs or field officers be elected by the scrutiny of 
the council of war, and the strategus commanded by the parlia¬ 
ment or the dictator to march, the lords lieutenants (who have 
power to muster and discipline the youth so often as they receive 
orders for the same from the council of war) are lo deliver the 
second essay, or so many of them as shall be commanded, unto 
the conductors, who shall present them unto the lord strategus at 
the time and place appointed by his excellency to be the general 
rendezvous of Oceana; where the council of war shall have the 
accommodation of horses and arms for his men in readiness, and 
the lord strategus, having armed, mounted, and distributed them, 
whether according unto the recommendation of their prize arms 
or otherwise, shall lead them away unto his shipping, being also 
ready and provided with victuals, ammunition, arriUery and all 
other necessaries, commanding them and disposing of the whole 
conduct of the war by his sole power and authority. And this is the 
third essay of the stratiots, which being shipped or marched out 
of their tribes, the lords lieutenants shall re-elect the second 
essay out of the remaining part of the first, and the senate another 
sttategus. 

If any veteran or veterans of this nation, the term of whose 
youth or militia is expired, having a desire to be entertained in the 
further service of the commonwealth, shall present him or them- 
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selves at the rendezvous of Oceana unto the srrategusj it is in his 
power to take on such and so many of them as shall be consented 
unto by the polemarchs, and to send back an equal number of the 
stradots. 

And for the better managing of the proper forces of this nation, 
the lord strategus by appointment of the council of war, and out 
of such levies as they shall have made in either or both of the 
provinces unto that end, shall receive auxiliaries at sea or 
elsewhere at some certain place, not exceeding his proper arms in 
number. 

And whosoever shall refuse any one of his three essays, except 
upon cause shown he be dispensed withal by the phylarch or, if 
the phylarch be not assembled, by the censors of his tribe, shall 
be deemed an helot or public servant, pay one fifth of his yearly- 
revenue besides all other taxes unto the commonwealth for his 
protection, and be incapable of bearing magistracy except ,sueh as 
is proper to the law. Nevertheless, if a man have but two sons, the 
lord lieutenant shall not suffer above one of them to come unto 
the um at one election of the second essay; and though he have 
above two sons, there shall not come above half the brothers at 
one election; and if a man have but one son, he shall not come 
unto the um at all without the consent of his parents or his 
guardians, nor shall it be any reproach unto him or impediment 
unto his bearing of magistracy. 

This, for expeditions that are foreign, wilt be proved and explained 
together with 

The twenty-seventh order: providing in case of invasion appre¬ 
hended that the lords high sheriffs of the tribes, upon commands 
received from the parliament or the dictator, distribute the bands 
of the elders into divisions after the nature of the essays of the 
youth, and that the second division or essay of the elders, being 
made and consisting of thirty thousand foot and ten thousand 
horse, be ready to march with the second essay of the youth, and 
be brought also by the conductors unto the strategus. 

The second essay of the elders and youth being marched out of 
their tribes, the lords hi^ sheriffs and lieutenants shall have the 
remaining part of the annual bands, both of elders and youth, in 
readiness, which, if the beacons be fired, shall march unto the 
rendezvous to be in that case appointed by the parliament or the 
dictator; and, the beacons being fired, the curiata eomiliu or 
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parochial congregations shall elect a fourth, both of elders and 
youth, to be immediately upon the guard of the tribes and, divid¬ 
ing themselves as aforesaid, to march also in their divisions 
according unto orders, which method in case of extremity shall 
proceed unto the election of a third, or the levy of a second or of 
the last man in the nation, by the power of the lords high sheriff; 
to the end that the commonwealth in her utmost pressure may 
show her trust that God in his justice will remember mercy, by 
humbling herself and yet preserving her courage, discipline and 
constancy, even onto the last drop of her blood and the utmost 
farthing. 

The services performed by the youth or by the elders, in case 
of invasion and according unto this order, shall be at their proper 
cost and charges that are any ways able to endure it; but if there 
be such as are known in their parishes to be so indigent that they 
cannot march out of their tribes, nor undergo the burden in this 
case incumbent, the congregations of their parishes shall furnish 
them with sufficient sums of money, to be rq>aid upon the certifi¬ 
cate of the same by the parliament when the action shall be over. 

And of that which is respectively enjoined by this order, any tribe, 
parish, magistrate, or person that shall fail, is to answer for it at 
the council of war, as a deserter of his country. 

The Archon, being the greatest captain of his (if not of any) age, 
added much unto the glory of this commonwealth, bj' interw'eaving 
the militia with more art and lustre than any legislator from, or before, 
the time of Servius Tullius, But as the bones or skeleton of a man, 
though the greatest pan of his beauty be contained in their proportion 
or symmetry, yet shown without flesh, are a spectacle that is rather 
horrid; so without discourses, the orders of a commonwealth which, if 
she go forth in that manner, may complain of her friends that they 
stand mute and staring upon her. Wherefore this order was thus 
fleshed by the Archon; 


My lords: 

Diogenes, seeing a young fellow drunk, told him that his father 
was drunk when he begot him. For this in natural, I must confess I 
see no reason; but in political generation, it is right: the vices of the 
people are from their governors; those of their governors from 
their laws or orders; and those of their laws or orders from their 
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legislators. Ut maleposuimus initia, ste caetera seejuuntur^ ■ft'hat ever 
was in the womb imperfect as to her proper work, comes very 
rarely or not at all to perfection; and the formation of a citizen in 
the womb of the commonwealth is his education. 

Education by the first of the foregoing orders is of six kinds: at 
the school, in the mechanics, at the universities, at the inns of 
court or chancery, in travels, and in military discipline; some of 
which I shall touch, and some I shall handle. 

That which is proposed for the erecting and endowing of 
schools throughout the tribes, capable of all the children of the 
same and able to give unto the poor the education of theirs gratis, 
is only matter of direction in a case of very great charity , as easing 
the needy of the charge of their children from the ninth to the 
fifteenth year of their age, during which time their work cannot he 
profitable, and restoring them when they may be of use, furnished 
with tools whereof there be advantages to be made in every work, 
seeing he that can read and use his pen hath some convenience by 
it in the meanest vocation; and it cannot be conceived but that 
which comes (though in small parcels) to the advantage of every 
man in his vocation must amount unto the advantage of everv 
vocation, and so unto that of the commonwealth. Wherefore this is 
commended unto the charity of every wise-hearted and well- 
minded man to be done in time, and as God shall stir him up or 
enable him; there being such provision already in the case as may 
give us leave to proceed without obstruction. 

Parents (under animadversion of the censors) are to dispose of 
their children at the fifteenth year of their age unto something; but 
what, is left, according to their abilities or inclination, in their own 
choice, This, with the many, must be unto the mechanics: that is to 
say, unto agriculture or husbandry, unto manufactures, or unto 
merchandise. 

Agriculture is the bread of the nation; we are hung upon it by 
the teeth; it is a mighty nursery of strength, the best army and the 
most assured knapsack; it is managed with the least turbulent or 
ambitious, and the most innocent hands of all other arts. Where¬ 
fore i am of Aristotle’s opinion, that a commonwealth of husband¬ 
men (and such is ours) must be the best of all others. Certainly, my 
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lords, you have no measure of what ought to be, but what can be 
done for the encouragement of this profession; I could wish I were 
husband good enough to direct something to this end; but racking 
of rents is a vile thing in the richer sort, an uncharitable one to the 
poorer, a mark of slavery, and nips your commonwealth in the 
fairest blossom. On the other side, if there should be too much 
ease given in this kind, it would occasion sloth, and so destroy 
industry, the nerve of a commonwealth. But if ought might be 
done to hold the balance even between these two, it would be a 
work in this nation equal unto that for which Fabius was called 
Matdmus by the Romans. 

In manufactures and merchandise the Hollander hath gotten 
the start of us; but at the long run it will be found that a people 
working upon a foreign commodity doth but farm the manufac¬ 
ture, and that it is entailed upon them only where the growth of it 
is native; as also that it is one thing to have the carriage of other 
men’s goods, and another for a man to bring his own unto the best 
market. Wherefore, nature having provided encouragement for 
these arts in this nation above others where, the people growing, 
they of necessity must also increase, it cannot but establish them 
upon a far more sure and effectual foundation than that of the 
Hollanders. But their educabons are in order unto the first things 
or necessities of naturer as husbandry unto the food, manufacture 
unto the clothing, and merchandise unto the purse of the 
commonwealth. 

There be other things in nature which, being second as to their 
order, for their dignity and value are first, and such to which the 
other are but accommodations. Of this sort are especially these: 
religion, justice, courage, wisdom. 

The education that answers unto religion in our government is 
that of the universities. Moses the divine legislator was not only 
learned in all the learning of the Egyptians, but took into the fabric 
of his commonwealth the learning of the Midianites in the advice 
of Jethro, and his foundation of an university, laid in the 
Tabernacle and finished in the Temple, became that pinnacle 
from whence all the learning in the world hath taken wing; as the 
philosophy of the Stoics from the Pharisees, that of the Epicureans 
from the Sadducees, and from the learning of the Jews, so often 
quoted by our Saviour and fulfilled in him, the Christian religion. 
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Athens was the most famous university in her days and her 
senators, that is to say the Areopagites, were all philosophers. 
Lacedaemon (to speak truth), though she could write and read, 
was not very bookish. But who disputeth hence against universi¬ 
ties, disputeth in the same argument again.st agriculture, manufac¬ 
ture and merchandise, every one of these having been equally 
forbidden by Lycurgus, not for itself (for if he had not been 
learned in alt the learning of Crete, and well travelled in the 
knowledge of other governments, he had never made his com¬ 
monwealth), but for the diversion which ihev must have given his 
citizens from their arms, who, being but few, if they had minded 
anything else, must have deserted the commonwealth. For Rome, 
she had ingenium par imperio, was as learned as great, and held her 
college of augurs in much reverence. Venice hath taken her reli¬ 
gion upon trust; Holland cannot tend it to be very studious; nor 
doth Switz mind it much; yet are they all addicted unto their 
universities. We cut down trees to build houses, but 1 would have 
somebody show me by what reason or experience the cutting down 
of an university should tend unto the setting up of a com¬ 
monwealth. Of this I am sure, the perfection of a commonwealth is 
not to be attained unto without the knowledge of ancient 
prudence, nor the knowledge of ancient prudence without learn¬ 
ing, nor learning without schools of good literature; and these are 
such as we call universities. Now though mere university learning 
of itself, be that which (to speak the words nf Verulamius), ‘crafty 
men condemn and simple men only admire, yet is it such as wise 
men have use of; for studies do not teach their own use, but that is 
a wisdom without and above them, won by observation. Expert 
men may execute, and perhaps judge nf particulars one by one; but 
the general counsels, and the plots, and the marshalling of affairs, 
come best from those that are learned.’’^ WTierefore, if you would 
have your children to be statesmen, let them drink by all means of 
these fountains, where perhaps there was never any. But what 
though the water a man drinks be not nourishment.^ It is the 
vekiculum without which he cannot be nourished. Nor is religion 
less concerned in this point than government; for take away your 
universities, and in a few years you lose it. 

^ Bacon, Essay L, ‘Of Studies’ (W'nrfc, v[, p. 497; a composite quotation) 
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The Holy Scriptures are written in Hebrew and in Greek; they 
that have neither of these languages may think light of both, but 
find me a man that hath one in perfection, the study of whose 
whole life it hath not been. Again this is apparent to us in daily 
conversation: that if four or five persons that have lived together be 
talking, another speaking the same language may come in and yet 
understand very little of their discourse, in that it rclateth unto 
circumstances, persons, things, times and places which he know- 
eth not. It is no otherwise with a man having no insight of the times 
in which they were written and the circumstances unto which they 
relate, in the reading of ancient books, whether they be divine or 
humane. For example, when we fall upon the discourse about 
baptism and regeneration that was between our Saviour and 
Nicodemus, where Christ reproacheth him of his ignorance in this 
manner: thou a doctor in Israel, and undentandest not these things? 

what shall we think of it? Or wherefore should a doctor in Israel 
have understood these things more than another, but that both 
baptism and regeneration (as was showed at large by my lord 
Phosphorus) were doctrines held in Israel? Instance in one place of 
a hundred, which he that hath not mastered the circumstances 
unto which they relate cannot understand. Wherefore to the 
understanding of the Scripture, it is necessary to have ancient 
languages and the knowledge of ancient times, or the aid of them 
who have such knowledge; and to have such as may be always able 
and ready to give such aid (unless you would borrow it of another 
nation, which would not only be base, but deceitful), it is necessary 
unto a commonwealth that she have schools of good literature, or 
universities, of her own. We are commanded (as hath been said 
more than once) to search the Scriptures; and whether do they 
search the Scriptures that take this pains in ancient languages and 
learning, or they that will not, but trusting unto translations only, 
and to words as they sound unto present circumstances (than 
which nothing is more fallible or certain to lose the true sense of 
Scriptures), pretend to be above human understanding, for no 
other cause than that they are below it? But in searching the 
Scriptures by the prefer use of our universities, we have been 
heretofore blessed with greater victories and trophies against the 
purple hosts and golden standards of the Romish hierarchy, than 
any nation; and therefore, why we should relinquish this, upon the 
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presumption of some that because there is a greater light they have 
it, I do not know. There is a greater light than the sun, but it doth 
not extinguish the sun; nor doth any light of God’s giving 
etrdiiguish that of nature, but increase and sanctify it, ^’hercfore 
neither the honour borne by the Israelite, Roman or any other 
commonwealth that I have shown, unto their ecclesiastics, con* 
sisted in being governed by them, but in consulting them in matter 
of religion; upon whose respoma, or oracles, they did afterwards as 
they thought fit.*’ Nor would I be mistaken as if, by affirming the 
universities to be, in order both unto religion and government, of 
absolute necessity, I declared them or the ministry in anv wise fit to 
be tmsted so far as to exercise any power not derived from the civil 
magistrate, in the administration of either. If the Jewish religion 
were directed and established by Moses, it was directed and 
established by the civil magistrate; or if Moses exercised this 
administration as a prophet, the same prophet did invest with the 
same administration the Sanhedrim and not the priests; and so 
doth our commonwealth the senate and not the clergy. Thev who 
had the supreme administration or government of the national 
religion in (\then were the first archon, lire rex sacrijicuiui^‘ or high 
priest, and a polemarch; which magistrates were ordained or elec¬ 
ted per xeiQowviav, by the holding up of hands, in the church, 
congregation or comitia of the people. The religion of I .acedaemon 
was governed by the kings, who were also high priests and offici¬ 
ated at the sacrifice; these had power to substitute their Pyshit, 
ambassadors or nuncios, by which, not without concurrence of the 
senate, they held intelligence with the oracle of Apollo at Delphos. 
And the ecclesiastical part of the commonwealth of Rome was 
governed by the pontifex maxitnus, the rex sacrificulus and the 
famines, all ordained or elected by the people; the pontifex trihuth, 
the king centuriatis, and the Jlamines, or parish priests, curiatis 
comiiiis. I do not mind you of these things as if, for the matter, 
there were any parallel to be drawn out of their superstitions to our 
religion, but to show that, for the manner, ancient prudence is as 
well a rule in divine as human things; nay, and such an one as the 
apostles themselves, ordaining elders by the holding up of hands in 
eveiy congregation, have exactly followed, for some of the congre- 

*'The criddim of‘cnthu.dasm’ has Iff! to a .Vlachiavtilian conclusiim. 

H 15 using the Roman term by mistake for the Attic arehun hasdrut. 
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gations where they thus ordained elders were those of Andoch, 
Iconium, Lystra, Derbe, the country of Lycaonia, Pisidia, Pam- 
phylia, Perga, with Attalia, Now that these cities and countries, 
when the Romans propagated their empire into Asia, were found 
most of them commonwealths, and that many of the rest were 
indued with like power, so that the people, living under the protec¬ 
tion of the Roman emperors, continued to elect their own 
magistrates, is so known a thing that 1 wonder whence it is men, 
quite contrary unto the universal proof of these examples, will have 
ecclesiasdcal government to be necessarily distinct from civil 
power; when the right of the elders, ordained by the holding up of 
hands in every congregation, to teach the people was plainly 
derived from the same civil power by which they ordained the rest 
of their magistrates. And it is no otherwise in our commonwealth 
where the parochial congregation electeth or ordaineth her pastor. 
To object the commonwealth of Venice in this place were to show 
us that it hath been no otherwise, but where the civil j>ower hath 
lost the liberty of her conscience by embracing of popery; as also 
that to take away the liberty of conscience in this administration 
from the civil power were a proceeding which hath no other pre¬ 
cedent than such as is popish. Wherefore your religion is thus 
settled: the universities are the seminaries of that pan which is 
national, by which means others withal safely may be permitted to 
follow the liberty of their consciences, in regard that however they 
behave themselves, the ignorance of the unlearned in this case 
cannot lose the religion nor disturb the government, which 
otherwise it would most cenainly do. And the universities with 
their emoluments, as also the benefices of the whole nation, are to 
be unproved by such augmentations as may make a very decent 
and comfonable subsistence for the ministry, which is neither to 
be allowed synods nor assemblies (but upon the occasion shown in 
the universities, they are consulted by the council for religion), 
suffered to meddle with affairs of state nor to be capable of any 
other public preferment whatsoever; by which means the interest 
of the learned can never come to corrupt your religion nor disturb 
your government, which otherwise it would most certainly do. 
Venice, though she do not see or cannot help the corruption of her 
religion, is yet so circumspect to avoid disturbance in this kind of 
her government that her council proceeds not unto election of 
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magistrates, till it be proclaimed fuora papaltni^; by which words 
such as have consanguinity' with red hats, or relation unto the court 
of Rome, are warned to withdraw. If a minister in Holland meddle 
with matter of state, the magistrate sendeth him a pair of shoes; 
whereupon if he do not go, he is driven away from his charge. I 
wonder why ministers of ail men should be perpemallv tampering 
with government; first because they as well as others have it in 
express charge to submit themselves unto the ordinances of men, 
and secondly because these ordinances of men must go upon such 
political principles as they of all others (by anything that can be 
found in their writings or actions) least understand; whence you 
have the suffrage of all nations unto this sense: ‘An ounce of 
wisdom is worth a pound of clergy,’ A'^our greatest clerks are not 
your wisest men; and when some foul absurdity in state is commit¬ 
ted, it is common with the French and even the Italians to call it pas 
de cl ere, or govemo da prete. They may bear with men that will be 
preaching without study, while they will be governing without 
prudence. My lords, if you know not how to rule your clergy, you 
will most certainly be like a man that cannot rule his wife; have 
neither quiet at home nor honour abroad. Their honest vocation is 
to teach your children at the schools and the universities, and the 
people in the parishes; and yours is concerned to sec that they do 
not play the shrews. Of which parts consists the education of your 
commonwealth, so far forth as it regards religion. 

To justice, or that part of it which is commonly executive, 
answers the education of the Inns of Court or Chancery. Upon 
which to philosophise requires a peculiar kind of learning that 1 
have not. But they who take upon them any profession proper unto 
the educations mentioned, that is, theology, physic, law-, are not at 
leisure for the essays. W herefore, the essays being degrees 
whereby the youth commence for ail magistracies, offices and 
honours in the parish, hundred, tribe, senate or prerogative, 
divines, physicians and lawyers, not taking these degrees, exclude 
themselves from all such magistracies, offices and honours. And 
whereas lawy'Crs are likest to exact farthe.st reason for this, they, 
growing up from the most gainful an at the bar unto those 
magistracies upon the bench which are continually appropriated to 
themselves, and not only endowed with the greatest revenues but 
held for life, have the least reason of all the rest to pretend unto 
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any other; especially in an equal commonwealth, where accumula¬ 
tion of magistracy, or to take a person engaged by his profit unto 
the laws as they stand into the power which is legislative, and 
should keep them unto what they were or ought to be, were a 
solecism in prudence. It is true that the legislative power may have 
need of advice and assistance from the executive magistracy or 
such as are learned in the law; for which cause the judges are (as 
they have heretofore been) assistants in the senate. Nor, however it 
came about, can 1 see any reason why a judge, being but an 
assistant, a lawyer, should be a member of a legislative council.”^ 

I deny not that the Roman patricians were all patrons and that 
the whole people were clients, some unto one family and some 
unto another, by which means they had their causes pleaded and 
defended in some appearance gratis; for the patron took no money, 
though, if he had a daughter to marry, his clients were to pay her 
portion, nor was this so much. But if the client accused his patron, 
gave tesdmoniy or suffrage against him, it was a crime of such 
nature that any man might lawfully kill him as a traitor; and this, as 
being the nerve of the optimacy, was a great cause of ruin unto that 
commonwealth, for when the people would carry anything that 
pleased not the senate, the senators were ill provided if they could 
not intercede, that is, oppose it by their clients, with whom to vote 
otherwise than they pleased was so high a crime, The observation 
of this bond till the time of the Gracchi (that is to say, till it was too 
late, or to no purpose, to break it) was the cause why, in all the 
former heats and disputes that had happened between the senate 
and the people, it never came to blows, which was good; but withal, 
the people could have no remedy, which was evil.’-' Wherefore I 
am of opinion that a senator ought not to be a patron or advocate, 
nor a patron or advocate to be a senator; for if his practice be gratis 
it debaucheth the people, and if it be mercenary it debaucheth 
himself. Take it which way you wUl, when he should be making of 
laws, he will be knitting of nets. 

Lycurgus, as 1 said, by being a traveller became a legislator; but 
in times when prudence was another thing. Nevertheless we may 
not shut out this part of education, in a commonwealth which will 

Punctuatioii as in orijpnal. 

H has tnvelied somt distance froiti Machiavelli (Daconi, i, 4), who had given liberty and 

vrrta as the cause why these disputes were bloodless. 
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be herself a traveller, for those of this make have seen the world; 
especially because this (though it be not regarded in our limes, 
when things being left to take their chance, it fares with us accord¬ 
ingly) is certain: no man can be a politician, except he be first an 
historian or a traveller; for except he can see what must be, or what 
may be, he is no politician. Now, if he have no knowledge in storv, 
he cannot tell what hath been; and if he hath not been a traveller, 
he cannot tell what is; but he that neither knoweth what hath been, 
nor what is, can never tell what must be or what may be. Fur¬ 
thermore, the embassies in ordinary , by our constitution, are the 
prizes of young men, more especially such as have been travellers, 
\\Tierefore they of these inclinations, having leave of the censors, 
owe them account of their time, and cannot choose but lay it out 
with some ambition of praise or reward, where both are open; 
whence you will have eyes abroad and bener choice of public 
ministers, your gallants showing themselves not more unto the 
ladies at their balls, than unto your commonwealth at her academy, 
when they return from their travels. 

But this commonwealth, being constituted more especially of 
two elements, arms and councils, driveth by a natural instinct at 
courage and wisdom, which he who hath attained is arrived at the 
perfection of human nature. It is true that these virtues must have 
some natural root in him that is capable of them; but this amoun- 
teth not unto so great a matter as some will have it. For if poverty 
make an industrious, a moderate estate a temperate, and a lavish 
fortune a wanton man, and this be the common course of things; 
wisdom is rather of necessity than inclinatioti. And that an army 
which was meditating upon flight hath been brought by despair to 
win the field, is so far from being strange that like causes will 
evermore produce like efTects. Wherefore this commonwealth 
driveth her citizens like wedges: there is no way with them but 
through, nor end but that glory whereof man is capable by art or 
nature. 1 hat the genius of the Roman families preserved itself 
throughout the line, as (to instance in some) that the .Vlanlli were 
still severe, the Publicolae lovers and the Appii haters of the 
people, is attributed by Machiavel unto their education;*^ nor, if 
interest might add unto the reason why the genius of a patrician 

^ Jll^ 22. 
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was one thing and that of a plebeian another, is the like so apparent 
between different nations who, according unto their different edu¬ 
cations, have yet as different manners. It was anciently noted and 
long confirmed by the French, that in their first assaults their 
courage was more than that of men, and for the rest less than that 
of women; which nevertheless, through the amendment of their 
discipline, we see to be otherwise. I will not say but that some man 
or nation, upon equal improvement of this kind, may be lighter 
than some other, but certainaly education is the scale without 
which no man or nation can truly know his or her own weight or 
value. By our histories we can tell when one Marpesian would have 
beaten ten Oceaners, and when one Oceaner would have beaten 
ten Marpesians. Mark Antony was a Roman, but how did that 
appear in the embraces of Cleopatra? You must have some other 
education for your youth; or they, like that passage, will show 
better in romance than true story. 

The custom of the commonwealth of Rome, in distributing her 
magistracies without respect of age, happened to do well in Cor- 
vinus and Scipio, for which cause Machiavel (with whom that 
which wa,s done by Rome, and that which is well done, is for the 
most part all one) commendeth this course.’^ Yet how much it did 
work at other times is obvious in Pompey and Caesar; examples by 
which Boccalini illustratcth the prudence of Venice in her contrary 
practice, affirming it to have been no small step unto the ruin of 
the Roman liberty that these, having tasted in their youth of the 
supreme honours, had no greater in their age to hope for, but by 
perpetuating of the same in themselves, which came to blood, and 
ended in tyranny.® The opinion of Veruiamius is safe: ‘the errors’, 
saith he, ‘of young men are the ruin of business; whereas the errors 
of aged men amount but to this, that more might have been done 
or sooner.’’^ But though their wisdom be little, their courage is 
great. Wherefore (to come unto the main education of this com¬ 
monwealth) the militia of Oceana is the province of youth. 

The distribution of this province by the essays is so fully des¬ 
cribed in the order that 1 need repeat nothing, the order itself 
being but a repetition or copy of Aat original which in ancient 

Disiorji, I, 6o. 

^Boccalini, Thr Wtw-Jiunde Poluuit (Londan, hi, io (p. 19-7), 

Bacon, Rsvaj XLii, ‘Of Youth and Age (n'orts, u, p. 477). 
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prudence is, of all other, the fairest; as that from whence the 
commonwealth of Rome more especially derived the empire of the 
world. And there is much more reason in this age, when gov- 
ements are universally broken or swerved from their foundations, 
and the people groan under tyranny, that the same causes (which 
could not be withstood when the world was full of popular govern¬ 
ments) should have the like effect. 

The causes in the commonwealth of Rome, whereof the empire 
of the world was not any miraculous, but a natural (nay, I may 
safely say necessary) consequence, are contained in that part ol her 
discipline which was domestic, and in that which she exercised in 
her prorinces or conquests. Of the laner 1 shall have better occa¬ 
sion to speak when we come unto our provincial orbs. The former 
divided the whole people by tribes, amounting, as Livy shows, at 
their full growth unto thirty-five, and every tribe, by the cense or 
valuation of estates, into five classes; for the sixth, being proletary, 
that is the nursery, or such as through their poverty contributed 
nothing to the commonwealth but children, was not reckoned nor 
used in arms. And this is the first point of the militia, in which 
modem prudence is quite contrary unto the ancient; for whereas 
we, excusing the rich and arming the poor, become the vassals of 
our servants, they, by excusing the poor and arming such as were 
rich enough to be freemen, became lords of the earth. I’he nobility 
and gentry of this nation, who understand so little what it is to be 
lords of the earth that they have not been able to keep their lands, 
will think it a strange education for their children to be common 
soldiers and obliged unto all the duties of arms; nevertheless it is 
not for four shillings a week, but to be capable of being the best 
man in the field or in the city, the latter part of which consideration 
makes the common soldier in this a better man than the general of 
any monarchical army. And whereas it may be thought that this 
would drink deep of noble blood, I dare boldly say: take the 
Roman nobility in the heat of their fiercest wars, and you shall not 
find such a shambles of them as hath been made of ours by mere 
luxury and slothfulness, which, killing the body, animasque in 
vulncre ponuntf kill the soul also; whereas common right is that 
which who stands in the vindication of, hath used that sword of 
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justice for which he receiveth the purple of magistracy. The glory 
of a man on earth can go no higher, and if he fall he riseth, and 
comes sooner unto that reward which is so much higher as heaven 
is above earth. To return unto the Roman example. Every classis 
was divided {as hath been more than once shown) into centuries, 
and every century was equally divided into youth and elders; the 
youth for foreign senice, and the elders for the guard of the 
territory. In the first ctassis were a matter of eighteen centuries of 
horse, being those which by the institution of Servius were first 
called unto the suffrage centuriatis. But the delectus or levy of an 
army (which is the present business) proceeded, according to 
Polybius, in this manner. 

Upon a war decreed, the consuls elected four and twenty mili¬ 
tary tribunes or colonels; whereof ten, being such as had merited 
their tenth stipend, were younger officers. The tribunes being 
chosen, the consuls appointed the day unto the tribes, when those 
in them of military age were to appear at the capital. The day being 
come and the youth assembled accordingly, the consuls ascended 
their tribunal, and the younger tribunes were forthwith divided 
into four parts after this mann^: four were assigned unto the first 
legion (a legion at the most consisted of six thousand foot and 
three hundred horse), three unto the second, four unto the third 
and three unto the fourth; the younger tribunes being thus dis¬ 
tributed, two of the elder were assigned unto the first legion, three 
unto the second, two unto the third and three unto the fourth. And 
the officers of each fegion thus assigned having drawn the tribes by 
lots, and being seated according unto their divisions at a con¬ 
venient distance from each other, the tribe of the first lot was 
called; whereupon they that were of it, icnowing the business and 
being prepared, presently bolted out four of their number, in the 
choice whereof such care was taken that they offered none that was 
not a citizen, no citizen that was not of the youth, no youth that was 
not of some one of the five classes, nor any one of the five classes that 
was not expert at his exercises. Moreover, they used such diligence 
in matching them for age and stature, that the officers of the 
legions, except they happened to be acquainted with the youths so 
bolted, were forced to put themselves upon fortune, while they of 
the first legion chose one, they of the second the next, they of the 
third another, and the fourth youth fell to the last legion; and thus 
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was the election {the legions and the tribes varying according unto 
their lots) carried on till the foot were complete. The like course 
with little alteration was taken by horse officers till the horse also 
were complete. This was called giring of names (which the chil¬ 
dren ol Israel did also by lot), and if any man refused to give his 
name he was sold for a slave, or hi.s estate confi.scated to the 
commonwealth. Marcus Curius consul cum suhitum delectum edicere 
coactui csset et jiimorum nemo respondlsset conjectis in sortem rmnibui, 
PolUae (it is the name of a tribe) quae proximo exierat, primum nomen 
urna ex! rad urn atari jussit, neque m respondenie, bona adolescentis 
hasla subjecief which was conformable unto the law' in Israel, 
according whereunto Saul took a yoke of oxen, and hewed them in 
pieces, and sent them throughout the tribes, saying whosoever com- 
elk no! forsh (unto battle) after Saul and Samuel, so shall it be done 
unto hh oxenJ^ By which you may ob.serve also that they who had 
no cattle were not of the militia in Israel, But the age of the Roman 
youth (lege Tullia) determined at thirty, and by the law (though it 
should seem by Machiavel and others that this was not well 
observed) a man could not stand for magistracy dll he was miles 
emeritus, had fulfilled the full term of his militia, which was com¬ 
plete in his tenth stipend or service; nor was he thenceforth obli¬ 
ged under any penalty to give his name, except the commonwealth 
were invaded, in which case the elders were as well obliged as the 
youth, {Quod per ma^os tumultus Jim solitum erat, justitio indicia, 
delectus sine v&cationibui habitus est.)’°‘ The consul might also levy 
milites evacatoi, commanded men out of such as had served their 
term, and this at his discretion. The legions, being thus complete, 
were divided by two unto each consul; and in these no man had 
right to serve but a Roman citizen. Now because two legions made 
but a small army, the Romans added untn every one of their armies 
an equal number of foot and a double number of horse, levied 
among their Latin or Italian associates; so a consular army with the 
legions and auxiliaries amounted to about thirty thousand, and 
whereas they commonly levied two such armies together, the.se 
being joined made a matter of sixty thousand. 

The steps whereby our militia follows the greatest captain are 

Valv'rius Maximui, vi, m, 4, Lill^gicn (p. 351) remarks: ‘1 have been unable tti find otn; 
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the three essays: the first elected by a fifth man curiatis, in the 
parishes, amounting in the whole unto one hundred thousand, 
choosing their officers centuriatii, and the hundreds, where they 
fall also unto their games or exercises, invited by handsome prizes, 
such as for themselves and the honour of them will be coveted; 
such as in the space of ten years will harness you thirty thousand 
men, horse and foot, with such arms, for their forge, proof and 
beauty, as (notwithstanding the ar^raspides^ or silver shields of 
Alexander’s guard) were never worn by so many; such as will 
present marks of virtue and direction unto your general or strate- 
gus in the distribution of his army, which doubles the v^lue of 
them unto the proprietors, who are bound to wear them, and 
easeth the commonwealth of so much charge, so many being 
armed already. But here will be the objection now. How' shall such 
a revenue be compassed? Fifty pounds a year in eveiy hundred is a 
great deal, not so easily raised; men will not part with their money; 
nor would the sum, as it is proposed by the order of pomp, rise in 
many years. These are difficulties that fit our genius exactly. And 
yet a thousand pounds in each hundred, once levied, establisheth 
the revenue for ever. Now the hundreds, one with another, are 
worth ten thousand pounds a year dry rent, over and above per¬ 
sonal estates which bring it unto twice the value. So a twentieth 
part of one year’s revenue of the hundred does it. If you cannot 
afford this while you pay taxes, though from henceforth they will 
be but small ones, do it when you pay none; if it be then too much 
for one year, do it in two; if it be too much for two years, do it in 
four. What husbands have we hitherto been? What is become of 
greater sums? My lords, if you should thus cast your bread upon 
the waters, after many days you would find it; stand not buckling, 
when you are offered com and your money again in the mouth of 
the sack. 

But to proceed: the first essay, being officered at the hundreds, 
and mustered tributis^ at the tribes, where they are entertained with 
other sports which will be very fine ones, proceed unto the election 
of the second essay, or standing army of this nation, consisting of 
thirty thousand foot and ten thousand horse; and these (upon a war 
decreed), being delivered at the rendezvous of Oceana unto the 
strategus, are the third essay, which answereth unto the Roman 
legions. But you may observe, that whereas the consuls elected the 
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militarj' tribunes, and raised commanded men out of the veterans 
at their own discretion, our polemarchs or field officers are elected 
by the scrutiny of the council of war, and our veterans not 
otherwise taken on than as volunteers, and with the consent of the 
polemarchs, which may serve for the removal of certain scruples 
which might otherwise be incident in this place, though without 
encouragement by the Ruman way of proceeding, much less that 
which is proposed. But whereas the Roman legions in all amoun¬ 
ted not in one army to above thirty thousand men, or little more, 
you have here forty thousaodj and whereas they added auxiliaries, 
in this regard it is that Marpesia will be of greater revenue unto 
you than if you had the Indies, for whereas heretofore she hath 
brought you forth nothing but her native thistle, ploughing out the 
rankness of her aristocracy by your agrarian, you will find her an 
inexhaustible magazine of men, and to her own advantage, who 
will make a fat bener account by the arms, than by the pins of 
Boland,Wlierefore, as a consular army consisted of about an 
equal number of auxiliaries added unto their legions by their Latin 
or Italian associates, you may add unto a parliamentary army an 
equal number of Marpesians or Panopeans, as that colony shall 
hereafter be able to supply you. By which means the com¬ 
monwealth will be able to go forth to battle with fourscore 
thousand men. To make wars with small forces is no husbandry, 
but a waste, a disease, a lingering and painful consumption of men 
and money; the Romans, making theirs thick, made them short, 
and had little regard unto money, as that which they who have men 
enough can command where it is fittest that it should be levied. 

Ait the ancient monarchies by this means got on wing and attained 
unto vast riches; whereas your modem princes, being dear pur¬ 
chasers of small parcels, have but empty pockets. But it may be 
that some will accuse the order of rashness, in that it committeth 
the sole conduct of the war unto the general, and the custom of 
Venice by her pToveditori^ or checks upon her commanders in chief, 
may seem to be of greater prudence; but in this part of our govern¬ 
ment neither Venice, nor any nation ±at maketh use of mercenary 
forces, is for our instruction. A mercenary army, with a standing 

Attempts such as Lajegien’s (p. 354) to associate ‘the pin|e)s of Poland’ with the thistles 
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general, is like the fatal sister that spins; but proper fortes, with an 
annual magistrate, are like her that cuts the thread. Their interests 
are quite contrary, and yet you have a better provedttore than the 
Venetian, another strategus sitting with an army standing by him; 
whereupon that which is marching, if there were any probability it 
should, would find as litde possibility that it could recoil, as a 
foreign enemy to invade you. d'hese things considered, a war will 
appear to be of a contrary nature unto that of ail other reckonings, 
in as much as of this you must never look to have a good account if 
you be strict in imposing checks. Let a council of huntsmen 
assembled beforehand tell you which way the stag shall run, where 
you shall cast about at the fault, and how you shall ride to be in at 
the chase all the day; but these may as well do that, as a council of 
war direct a general. The hours, that have painted wings and of 
different colours, are his counsel: he must be like the eye, that 
maketh not the scene, hut hath it so soon as it changes. That ‘in 
many counsellors there is strength’ is spoken of civil administra¬ 
tions; as to those that are military, there is nothing more certain 
than that in many counsellors there is weakness. Joint commissions 
in military affairs are like hunting your hounds in their couples. In 
the Attic war, Cleomencs and Demaratus, kings of I.acedaemon, 
being thus coupled, tugged one against another and, while they 
should have poined against the Persian, were the cause of the 
calamity; whereupon that commonwealth took better counsel, and 
made a law whereby from thenceforth there went at once but one 
of her kings unto battle. 

The Fidenati being in rebellion, and having slain the colony of 
the Romans, four tribunes with consular power were created by 
the people of Rome, whereof one being left for the guard of the 
city, the other three were sent against the Fidenati, who through 
the division that happened among them, brought nothing home 
but dishonour, whereupon the Romans created the dictator; and 
Livy gives his judgment in these words: Tres trihuni, poiataie am- 
sulari, docummto fuere, quam plurimum imperium hello inuCile esset; 
tendendo ad sua quisque consHia, cum alii aliud videretur, aperueruni ad 
occasionem locum hosii.'^ When the consuls, Quinctius and 
Agrippa, were sent against the Aequi, Agrippa for this reason 
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refused to go forth with his cnllea^e, saving saiuherrimum in 
administratigne magnarum rerum, summum imperii apad an urn 
And if the ruin of modem armies were tvcll considered, most of it 
would be found to have fallen upon this point; it being in this case 
far safer to trust unto any one man of common prudence, than to 
any two or more together of the greatest pans. The consuls 
indeed, being equal in power, while one was present with the 
senate and the other in the field with the army, made a good 
balance; and this with us is exactly followed by the election of a 
new strategus upon the march of the old one. 

The seven and twentieth order, whereby the elders in case of 
invasion are obliged unto eqtial duty with the youth, and each upon 
their own charge, is suitable unto reason (for every man defends 
his own estate) and unto our copy, as in the war with the Samnites 
and Tuscans. Smatits justilium indict, delectam omnis generis 
kominum haberi jussit; nee ingenui modo, ei juniores lacramento adacti 
sunt, sed senorium etiam cokortes Jactae. This nation of all others is 
the least obnoxious unto invasion. Oceana, saith a French politi¬ 
cian, is a beast that cannot be devoured but by herself.Never¬ 
theless, that government is not perfect which is not provided at all 
points, and in this ad triarios res redid; the elders being such as in a 
martial state must be veterans, the commonwealth invaded gathers 
strength (like Antaeus) by her fall, whilst the whole number of the 
eiders consisting of five hundred thousand, and the youth of as 
many (being brought up according unto the order), give twelve 
successive battles, each battle consisting of eighty thousand men, 
half elders, and half youth. And the commonwealth, whose con¬ 
stitution can be no stranger unto any of those virtues which are to 
be acquired in human life, grows familiar with death ere she die. If 
the hand of God be upon her for her transgressions, she shall 
mourn for her sins and lie in the dust for her iniquities, without 
losing of her manhood. 

Si fractus illabaiur orbis 
Impavidam ferient ruinae. 

'''Tivy.Hi.bdjt tp*r»phrased). I.isy, x, xn. 
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The remaining part, being the constitution of the provincial orb, is 
partly civil, or consisting of the elders, and partly military, or consist¬ 
ing of the youth. The civil part of the provincial orb is directed by: 

Tht twenly-eighth order: whereby the council of a province, 
being constituted of twelve knights, divided by four into three 
regions (for their term and revolution conformable unto the 
parliament), is perpetuated by the annual election at the treble of 
four knights (being triennial magistrates) out of the region of the 
senate whose term expireth, and of one knight out of the same 
region to be strategus or general of the province, which 
magistracy is annual. The strategus or magistrate thus chosen 
shall be as well president of the provincial council, with power to 
propose unto the same as general of the army. The council for the 
rest shall elect weekly provosts, having any two of them also right 
to pre^ose, after the manner of the senatorian councils of 
Oceana. And whereas all provincial councils are members of the 
council of state, they may and ought to keep diligent cor¬ 
respondence with the same, which is to be done after this 
manner; any opinion or opinions legitimately proposed and 
debated at a provincial council, being thereupon signed by the 
strategus or any two of the provosts, may be transmitted unto the 
council of state in Oceana. And the council of state, proceeding 
upon the same in their natural course (whether by their own 
power if it be a matter within their instnictions, or by authority of 
the senate thereupon consulted if it be a matter of state which is 
not in their instructions, or by authority of the senate and com¬ 
mand of the people if it be a matter of law, as for the levies of m«i 
Of money upon common use and safety), shall retutn such 
answers, advice or orders, as in any of the ways mentioned shall 
be determined upon the case. The provincial councils of 
Marpe.sia and Panopea respectively shall take e.spccial care that 
the agrarian laws, as also all other laws that be or shall from time 
to time be enacted by the parliament of Oceana for either of 
them, be duly put in execution. They shall manage and receive 
the customs of either nation for the shipping of Oceana, being the 
common guard; they shall have a care that moderate and suf¬ 
ficient pay upon the respective province be duly raised for the 
purport and maintenance of the officers and soldiers, or army of 
the same, in the most effectual, constant and convenient way. 
They shall receive the regalia, or public revenues of those nations, 
out of which every counsellor shall have, for his term and unto his 
proper use, the sum of five hundred pounds per annum, and the 
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strategus five hundred pounds as president, besides his pay as 
general, which shall be one thousand pounds; the remainder to 
go unto the use of the knights and deputies of the respective 
provinces, to be paid, if it will reach according unto the rates of 
Oceana; if not, by an equal distribution, respectively; or the over¬ 
plus, if there be any, to be returned unto the trcasuty of Oceana, 
They shall manage the lands [if there be any such) holden in 
either of the provinces by the commonwealth of Oceana in 
dominion, and return the rents into the exchequer. If the com¬ 
monwealth come to be possessed of richer provinces, the pay of 
the general or strategus, and of the councils, maybe respectively 
increased. The people for the rest shall elect ther own 
magistrates, and be governed by their own laws having power also 
to appeal from their native or provincial magistrates, if they 
please, unto the people of Oceana. And whereas there may be 
such as, receiving injury, are not able to prosecute their appeals at 
so great a distance, eight serjeants at law, being sworn by the 
commissioners of the seal, shall be sent by four into each prov¬ 
ince once in two years, who, dividing the same by circuits, shall 
hear such causes, and having gathered and introduced them shall 
return unto the several appellants, gratis, the determinations and 
decrees of the people in their several cases. 

The term of a knight in a provincial orb, as to domestic 
magistracies, shall be esteemed a vacation and no bar unto 
present election into any other honour, bis provincial magistracy 
being expired. 

The quorum of a provincial council, as also of every other 
council or assembly in Oceana, shall in time of health consist of 
two parts in three of the whole number proper unto that council 
or assembly; and in a time of sickness of one part in three. But of 
the senate there can be no quorum without three of the signory 
nor of a council without two of the provosts. 

The civil part of the provincial orb being declared by the foregoing 
order, the military part of the same is constituted by: 

The twenty-ninth order: whereby the stratiots of the third essay, 
having drawn the gold balls marked with the letter M, and being 
ten horse and fifty foot in a tribe, that is to say five hundred horse 
and two thousand five hundred foot in all, the tribes shall be 
delivered by the respective conductors unto the provincial straie- 
gus or general, at such a time and place or rendezvous as he shall 
appoint by order and certificate of his election; and the strategus. 
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having received the horse and foot mentioned, which are the 
third ciassis of his provincial guard or army, shall forthwith lead 
them away unto Marpesia, where, the army consisting of three 
classes, each elassis containing three thousand men, whereof five 
hundred are horse, and receiving the new strategus with the third 
elassis, the old strategus with the first elassis, the old strategus with 
the first elassis shall be dismissed by the provincial council. The 
same method with the stratiots of the letter P is to be observed for 
the provincial orb of Panopea; and, the commonwealth coming to 
acquire new provinces, the senate and the people may erect new 
orbs in like manner, consisting of greater or less numbers accord¬ 
ing as is required by the respective occasion. If a stratiot have 
once served his term in a provincial orb, and happen afterwards 
to draw the leHer of a province at the election of the second essay, 
he may refuse his lot; and if he refuse it, the censor of that um 
shall cause the files balloting at the same to make an halt, and if 
the stiatioi produce the certificate of his strategus or general that 
he hath served his time accordingly, the censor, throwing the ball 
that he drew into the um again and taking out a blank, shall 
dismiss the youth and cause the ballot to proceed. 

To perfect the whole structure of this commonwealih, some direc¬ 
tions are given unto the third essay, or army marching in: 

The thirtielh order: 

When thou goesi to battle against thine enemy, and seesl horses and 
dtariots, and a people more than thou, be not afraid of them, for the 
Lord thy God is he that goetk with thee to fight jor thee against thine 
enemies: and when thou dividest the spoil, it shall be as a statute and 
an ordinance unto thee that as his part ij tlm ffteth down to the 
battle, so shallkispart be that tarryeth by Ikestuff.’^ 

That is, as to the commonwealth of Oceana: the spoil taken of the 
enemy (except clothes, arms, horses, ammunition and victual, to 
be divided unto the soldiery by the strategus and the polemarchs 
upon the place according unto their discretion) shall be delivered 
unto four commissaries of the Spoils, elected and sworn by the 
council of war, which commissaries shall be allowed shipping by 
the state and convoys according as occasion shall require by the 
strategus, to the end that, having a bill of lading signed by three or 
more of the polemarchs, they may ship and bring or cause such 
spoils to be brought unto the prize office in Oceana, where they 

'"’This is a contlaiiain of DeuteroBomy, lo: 1 and i Samuel <H in error says ii) 30; 2^, 
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shall be sold anti the profit arising by such spoils shall be disidetl 
into three parts, whereof'one shall go unto the treasury, another 
shall be paid to the soldiery of this nation, a third unto the 
aujdliaries at their return from their sertiee, provided that the 
said auxiliaries be equal in number unto the proper forces of this 
nation; otherwise their share shall be so much less as they are 
fewer in number; the rest of the two-thirds to go unto the officers 
and soldiers of the proper forces; and the spoils so divided unto 
the proper forces shall be subdivided into three equal parts, 
whereof one shall go unto the officers and two unto the common 
soldiers, the like for tlie auxiliaries; and the share allotted unto 
the officers shall be divided into four equal parts, whereof one 
shall go to the strategus, another unto the polemarehs, a third 
unro the colonels and a fourth unto the captains, comets, ensigns 
and under officers, receiving their share of the spoil as common 
soldiers. The like for the auxiliaries; and this upon pain, in the 
case of failure, of what the people of Oceana, unto w'hom the 
cogni7,ance of peculation or crimes of this nature is properly 
appertaining, shall adfudge or decree,”'* 

Upon these three last orders the Archon seemed to be haranguing 
at the head of his army, in this manner: 

My dear lords and excellent patriots: 

A government of this make is a commonwealth for increa.se. Of 
those for preservation, the inconveniences and frailties have been 
shown; their roots are narrow, such as do not run, have no 
fivers,”' their tops weak and dangerously exposed unto the 
weather; except you chance to find one (as Venice) planted in a 
flowerpot, and if she grow, she grows top-heavy and falls too. But 
you cannot plant an oak in a flowerpot; she must have earth for her 
root, and heaven for her branches, 

Imptrium Oceano famamque teminet 

Rome was said noli sua mete, to be broken by her own weight, 
but poetically, for that weight, by which she was pretended to be 
ruined, was supported in her emperors by a far slighter foundation. 
And in the common experience of good architecture, there is 

This is the point at which the break in pagination txxiurs, apparently otcasioned by the 
‘spaniel questing’; see J larrington: 1977, p. 6. 
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nothing more known than that buildings stand the firmer and the 
longer for their own weight, nor ever swerve through any other 
internal cause than that their materials are corrupdble; but the 
people never die nor, as a political body, are subject unto any other 
corruption than that which deriveth from their government. 
Unless a man will deny the chain of causes, in which he denies 
God, he must also acknowledge the chain of effects; wherefore 
there can be no effect in nature that is not from the first cause, and 
those successive links of the chain without which it could not have 
been. Now, except a man can show the contrary in a com¬ 
monwealth, if there be no cause of corruption in the first make of 
it, there can never be any such effect. Let no man’s superstition 
impose profaneness upon this assertion; for as man is sinful, but 
yet the world is perfect, so may the citizen be sinful and yet the 
commonwealth be perfect. And as man, seeing the world is per¬ 
fect, can never commit any such sin as can render it imperfect or 
bring it unto a natural dissolution, so the citizen, where the com¬ 
monwealth is perfect, can never commit any such crime as can 
render it imperfect or bring it unto a natural dissolution. To come 
unto experience, Venice, notwithstanding that we have found some 
flaws in it, is the only commonwealth in the make whereof no man 
can find a cause of dissolution; for which reason we behold her 
(albeit she consist of men that are not without sin) at this day with 
one thousand years upon her back, for any internal cause as young, 
as fresh and free from decay or any appearance of it, as she was 
bom. But whatever in nature is not sensible of decay by the course 
of a thousand years is capable of the whole age of nature; by which 
calculation, for any check that I am able to give myself, a com¬ 
monwealth righdy ordered may for any internal causes be as 
immortal, or long-lived, as the world. But if this be true, those 
commonwealths that are naturally fallen must have derived their 
ruin from the rise of them. Israel and Athens died not natural, but 
violent deaths; in this manner the world is to die. We are speaking 
of those causes of dissolution which are natural unto government, 
and they are but two: either contradiction or inequality. If a com¬ 
monwealth be a contradiction she must needs destroy herself; and 
if she be unequal, it tends to strife, and strife to ruin. By the former 
of these fell Lacedaemon, by the latter Rome, Lacedaemon being 
made altogether for war and yet not for increase, her natural 
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progress became her natural dissolution, and the building of her 
own victorious hand too heavy for her foundation; so she indeed 
fell by her own weight. But Rome through her native inequality; 
which how it inveterated the bosoms of the senate and the people 
against other and even unto death, hath been shown at large. 

Look well unto it, my lords, for if there be a contradiction or 
inequality in your commonwealth, it must fall; but if it have neither 
of these, it hath no principle of mortality. Do not think me 
impudent; if this be truth, I should commit a gross indiscretion in 
concealing it. Sure I am that Machiavel is for the immortality of a 
commonwealth upon far weaker principles. ‘If a commonwealth’, 
saith he, ‘were so happy as to be provided often with men that, 
when she is swerving from her principles, should reduce her unto 
her institution, she would be immortal.’'" But a commonwealth, 
as we have demonstrated, sweneth not from her principles, but by 
and through her institution; if she brought no bias into the world 
with her, her course for any internal cause must be straight 
forward, as we see is that of Venice; she cannot turn unto the right 
hand nor to the left, but by some rubs, which is not an interna! but 
an external cause; against such she can be no way fortified but 
through her situation, as in Venice, or through her militia, as was 
Rome; by which examples a commonwealth may be secure of those 
also. Think mg not vain, for I cannot hold;"" a commonwealth that 
is rightly instituted can never swerve, nor one that is not rightly 
instituted be secured from swerving by reduction unto her 
principles; wherefore it is no less apparent in this place that 
Machiavel understood not a commonwealth as to the whole piece. 
As where having told you ‘that a tribune, or any other citizen of 
Rome, might propose a law unto the people, and debate it with 
them’, he adds; ‘this order was good while the people were good, 
but when the people became evil, it became most pernicious’;"" as 
if this order, through which, with the like, the people most 
apparently became evil, could ever have been good; or that the 
people or the commonwealth could ever have become good, by 
being reduced unto such principles as were the original of their 
evil. The disease of Rome was, as hath been shown, from the 

[ytfforsi, 111, 21. H also cites ii, 29^ without apparent warrant, but neglects lit, i, where 

the subject is treated at length, 
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native inequality of her balance, and no otherwise from the empire 
of the world, which then as this falling into one scale, that of the 
nobility (an evil in such a fabric inevitabte} kicked out the people, 
wherefore a man that could have made her to throw away the 
empire of the world might in that have reduced her unto her 
principles, and yet have been so far from rendering her immortal 
that going no farther he should never have cured her. But your 
commonwealth"* is founded upon an equal agrarian; and if the 
earth be given unto the sons of men, this balance is the balance of 
justice, such an one as, in having due regard unto the different 
industry of different men, yet faithfully judgetk the poor. And ike king 
that faithfully judgeth the poor, his throne shall be established forever."^ 
Much more the commonwealth; seeing that equality, which is the 
necessary dissolution of monarchy, is the generation, the very life 
and soul of a commonwealth. And now, if ever, I may be excusable, 
seeing that ‘the throne of a commonwealth may be established for 
ever' is consonant unto the holy Scriptures. 

The balance of a commonwealth that is equal is of such nature 
that whatever falleth into her empire must fall equally, and if the 
whole earth fall into your scales it must fall equally; and so you may 
be a greater people and yet not swerve from your principles one 
hair. Nay, you will be so far from that, that you must bring the 
world in such a case unto your balance, even onto the balance of 
justice. But hearken, my lords, are we on earth? do we see the sun? 
or are we visiting those shady places which are feigned by the 
poets? 

Continue audita voces, vagitus et ingens. 

These Gothic empires that are yet in the world were at the first, 
though they had legs of their own, but an heasy and unwieldy 
burden; but, their foundations being now broken, the iron of them 
enteieth even into the souls of the oppressed; and hear the voice of 
their comforters: My father hath chastised you mth whips, but I will 
ckastiscyou mtk scorpions.' Hearken, I say; if thy brother cry unto 
thee in affliction, wilt thou not hear him? This is a commonwealth 
of the fabric that hath an open ear and a public concernment; she 
is not made for herself only, but given as a magistrate of God unto 
in oripiuL -"^Proverbs, 19; i+. 
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mankind, for the 'vindication of common right and the la’w of 
nature, ^\^lerefore saith Cicero of the like, that of the Romans, 'nos 
ma^S patwnutum orhis terrarum suscepimus, quam impenurrC\ we have 
rather undertaken the patronage than the empire of the world.™ If 
you, not regarding this example - like some other nations that are 
upon the point to smart for it - shall, having attained unto your 
own liberty, bear the sword of your common magistracy in vain, sit 
still and fold your arms, or which is worse, let out the blood of your 
people unto tyrants, to be shed in the defence of their yokes like 
water, and so not only turn the grace of God into wantonness, but his 
justice into wormwood, you are not now making a commonwealth, 
but heaping coals of fire upon your own heads.'-' A commonwealth, I 
say, of this make is a minister of God upon earth, to the end that 
the world may be governed with righteousness. For which cause 
(that [ may come at length unto our present business), the orders 
last rehearsed are buds of empire, such as, with the blessing of 
God, may spread the arms of your commonwealth like an holy 
asylum unto the distressed world, and give the earth her sabbath of 
years or rest from her labours, under the shadow of your wings, it 
is upon this point where the writings of Maehiavel, having for the 
rest excelled all other authors, come as far to excel themselves. 

'Commonwealths’, saith he, ‘have had three ways of propagating 
themselves’; one, after the manner of monarchies, ‘by imposing 
the yoke, which was the way of Athens and towards the latter times 
of Lacedaemon; another by equal leagues, which is the way of 
Switz’ (I shall add of Holland though since his time); ‘a third by 
unequal leagues, which, to the shame of the world, was never 
practiced’, nay not so much as seen or minded, ‘by any other 
commonwealth, but that only of Rome.’™ They will each of them, 
either for caution or imitation, he worthy to be well weighed, which 
is the proper work of this place. Athens and Lacedaemon have 
been the occasion of great scandal to the world in two, or at least 
one of two, regards. The first their emulation, which involved 
Greece in perpetual wars; the second their way of propagation 
which, by imposing yokes upon others, was plainly contradictory to 
their own principles. 

For the first, governments, he they of what kind soever, if they 

Cicero, D/ Offidts, n, 27; ‘pjtronanini’ should be patrocimum', 
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be planted too dose, are like trees that, impatient in their growth to 
have it hindered, eat out one another. It was not unknown unto 
these in contemplation, or (if you read the story of Agesilaus) in 
acdoii, that either of them with thirty thousand men might have 
mastered the East; and certainly, if the one had not stood in the 
other’s light, Alexander had come too late to that end, which was 
the means (and would be if they were to live again) of ruin at the 
least unto one of them; wherefore with any man that under- 
standeth the nature of government, this is excusable. So it was 
between Oceana and Marpesia; so it is between France and Spain 
(though less excusable); and so it ever will be in like cases. But to 
come unto the second occasion of scandal by them given, which 
was in the way of their propagation, it is not excusable, for they 
brought their confederates under bondage; by which means 
Athens gave occasion of the Peloponnesian war, the wound of 
which she died stinking, when I.acedaemon, taking the same 
infection from her carcass, soon followed. 

Wherefore, my lords, let these be warnings unto you not to make 
that liberty which God hath given you a snare unto others, in using 
this kind of enlargement of yourselves. 

The second way of propagatioii or enlargement used by com¬ 
monwealths is that of Switz and Holland, equal leagues. This, 
though it be not otherwise mischievous, is useless to the world and 
dangerous unto themselves; useless unto the world, for, as the 
former governments were storks, these are blocks, have no sense 
of honour, or concernment in the sufferings of others, but, as the 
AetoUans, a state of the like fabric, were reproached by Philip of 
Macedon, prostrate^" themselves by letting out their arms unto 
the lusts of others; while they have their own liberty barren, and 
without legitimate issue. I do not defame the people; the Switz for 
valour have no superior, the Hollander for industry no equal; but 
themselves in the meantime shall so much the less excuse their 
governments, seeing that unto the Switz it is well enough known 
that the ensigns of his commonwealth have no other motto than in 
te amvtru manus, and that of the Hollander, though he sweat more 
gold than the Spaniard digs, lets him languish in debt, for she 
herself lives upon charity. These are dangerous unto themselves. 

Sic, but “prostitute? 
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precarious governments, such as do not command but beg their 
bread from province to province; coats that, being patched up of all 
colours, are of none. That their cantons and provinces are so many 
arrows is good; but they are so many bows too, which is naught. 

Like unto these was the commonwealth of the ancient Tuscans, 
hung together like bobbins without an hand to weave with them; 
therefore easily overcome by the Romans, though at that time for 
number a far less considerable people. If your liberty be not a root 
that grows, it will be a branch that withers; which consideration 
brings me unto the paragon, the commonwealth of Rome. 

The ways and means whereby the Romans acquired the 
patronage and in that the empire of the world, were different 
according unto the different condition of their commonwealth, in 
her rise and in her growth; in her rise she proceeded rather by 
colonies, in her growth by unequal leagues. Colonies without the 
bounds of Italy she planted none (such dispersion of the Roman 
citizen as to plant him in foreign parts, till the contrary interest of 
the emperors brought in that practice, was unlawful), nor did she 
ever demolish any city within that compass, or divest it of liberty; 
but whereas the most of them were commonwealths, stirred up by 
emulation of her great felicity to war against her, if she overcame 
any, she confiscated some part of their lands that were the greatest 
incendiaries or causes of the trouble, upon which she planted 
colonies of her own people, preserving the lands and liberties for 
the rest unto the natives or inhabitants. By this way of proceeding 
(that I may be brief as is possible) she did many and great things. 
For in confirming of liberty, she propagated her empire; in holding 
the inhabitants from rebellion, she put a curb upon the incursion 
of enemies; in exonerating herself of the poorer sort, she 
multiplied her citizens; in rewarding her veterans, she rendered 
the rest less seditious; and in acquiring unto herself the reverence 
of the common parent, she from time to time became the mother 
of new-born cities. 

In her farther growth, the way of her propagation went more 
upon leagues, which for the first division were of two kinds, social 
and provincial. Again, social leagues, or leagues of society, were of 
two kinds, the first called Latinity or Larin, the second Italian 
right. 

The league between the Romans and the Latins, or Latin right. 
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approached nearest unto jus Qumtinm, the right of a native 
Roman. The man or the city that was honoured with this right was 
(ivitate donaius cum suffragio, adopted a citizen of Rome, with the 
right of giving suffrage with the people in some cases, as those of 
conhrmation of law, or detenrunation in judicature (if both the 
consuls were agreed, not otherwise), wherefore, that coming to 
little, the greatest and most peculiar part of this privilege was that 
who had bom magistracy, at least that of aedile or quaestor, in any 
Latin city, was by consequence of the same a citizen of Rome at all 
points. 

Italian right was also donation of the city, but without suffrage; 
they who were in either of these leagues were governed by their 
own laws and magistrates, having all the rights as to liberty of 
citizens of Rome, yielding and paying to the commonwealth, as 
head of the league and having the conduct of all affairs appertain¬ 
ing to the common cause, such aid of men and monies as were 
particularly agreed upon the merit of the cause, and specified in 
their respective leagues; whence such leagues came to be called 
equal or unequal accordingly. 

Provincial leagues were of different extension, according unto 
the merit and capacity of a conquered people, but of one kind; for 
every province was governed by Roman magistrates, as a praetor or 
a consul, according to the dignity of the province, for the civil 
administration and conduct of the provincial army; and a quaestor 
for the gathering of the public revenue, from which magistrates a 
province might appeal unto Rome. 

For the better understanding of these particulars, I shall ex¬ 
emplify in as many of them as is needful; and first, in Macedon. 
The Macedonians were thrice conquered by the Romans, first 
under the conduct of T. Quintus FLaminius, secondly under that 
of L. Aemilius Paulus, and thirdly, under that of Q. Caecilius 
Metellus, thence called Macedon icus. 

For the first time, pax petenti Philippa data, Graeciae lihertas.'^* 
Philip of Macedon who, possessed of Acrocorinthus, boasted, no 
less than was true, that he had Greece in fetters, being overcome 
by Flaminius, had his kingdom restored unto him upon condition 
that he should forthwith set all the cities which he held in Greece 

sXory of the ‘liberation* of Greece is from Livy, xxxTEl, xxx-xx:dij. 
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and in Asia at liberty; and that he should not make war out of 
Maccdon, but by leave of the senate of Rome, which Philip (having 
no other way to save anything) agreed should be done accordingly. 

The Grecians being at this time assembled at the Isthmian 
games, where the concourse was mighty great, a crier, appointed 
unto the office by Flaminius, was heard among them proclaiming 
all Greece to be free; to which the people, being amazed at so 
hopeless a thing, gave little credit, till they received such testimony 
of the truth as put it past all doubt; whereupon they fell immedi¬ 
ately on running unto the pro-consul, with flowers and garlands 
and such violent ettpressions of their admiration and joy, as if 
Flaminius, a young man (about some thirty-three), had not also 
been very strong, he must have died of no other death than their 
kindness, while, everyone striving to touch his hand, they bore him 
up and down the field with an unruly throng, full of such ejacula¬ 
tions as these: ‘How! Is there a people in the world that at their 
own charge, at their own peril, will fight for the liberty of another? 
Did they live at the next door unto this fire? Or what kind of men 
are these, whose business it is to pass seas that the world may be 
governed with righteousness? The cities of Greece and of Asia 
shake off their iron feners at the voice of a crier! Was it madness to 
imagine such a thing, and is it done? O virtue! O felicity! O fame!’ 

In this example your lordships have a donation of liberty, or of 
Italian right, unto a people, by restitution to what they had for¬ 
merly enjoyed, and some particutar men, families, or cities, 
according unto their merit of the Romans, if not upon like occa¬ 
sions, were gratified with Latinity. 

But Philip’s share by this means did not please him, wherefore 
the league was broken by his son Perseus; and the Macedonians 
thereupon for the second time conquered by Aemilius Paulus, 
their king taken, and they, sometime after the victory, summoned 
unto the tribunal of the general, where, remembering bow little 
hope they ought to have of pardon, they expected some dreadful 
sentence; when Aemilius in the first place declared the 
Macedonians to be free, in the full possession of their lands, 
goods, and laws, with right to elect annual magistrates, yielding 
and paying unto the people of Rome one half of the tribute which 
they were accustomed to pay unto their own kings. This done, he 
went on, making so skillful a division of the country , in order to the 
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methodizing of the people and casting them into a form of popular 
government, that the Macedonians, being hrst surprised with the 
virtue of the Romans, began now to alter the scene of their admira¬ 
tion, that a stranger to them should do such things for them in 
their own country, and with full facility as they had never so much 
as once imagined to be possible. Nor was this all, for Aemilius, as if 
not dictadt^ to conquered enemies but to some well-deserving 
friends, gave them In the last place laws so suitable, and contrived 
with such care and prudence, that long use and experience (the 
only correctiess of works of this nature) could never find a fault in 
them. 

In this example you have a donation of liberty, or of Italian right, 
unto a people that had not tasted it before, but were now taught 
how to use it. 

My lords, the royalists should compare what we are doing, and 
what hitherto we have done for them, with this example. It is a 
shame that while we are boasting up ourselves above all, we should 
be so far from imitating such examples as these that we do not so 
much as understand that if government be the parent of manners, 
where there be no heroical virtues there is no heroical government. 

But the Macedonians, rebelling (at the name of a false Philip) 
the third time against the Romans, were by them judged incapable 
of liberty, and reduced by Metellus into a province. 

Now whereas it remains that I explain the nature of a province, I 
shall rather choose that of Sidly, because, having been the first 
that the Romans made, the descriptions of the rest relate to it, 

‘We have so received the Sicilian cities into amity’, saith Cicero, 
‘that they enjoy their ancient laws, and upon no other condition 
than of the same obedience unto the people of Rome, which they 
formerly yielded unto their own princes or superiors.So the 
Sicilians, whereas they had been parcelled forth unto divers 
princes and into divers states, the cause of perpetual wars whereby, 
hewing one another down, they became sacrifices unto the ambi¬ 
tion of their neighbours or of some invader, were now received at 
the old rate unto a new protection, which could hold them and in 
which no enemy durst touch them; nor was it possible (as the case 

(pp, 3f>(}“i) thau^t thit H took the quotadon from Sigonius, Deantiquo jun 
pmvituiuTvm, 1, 3. 
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stood with such) for the Sicilians to receive, or for the Romans to 
give more. 

A Roman province is defined by Sigonius, a region havingprofi'tn- 
cial rightJ^^" Provincial right in general was to be governed by a 
Roman praetor or consul, in matter at least of state and of the 
militia; and by a quaestor, whose office it was to receive the 
public’s revenue. Provincial right in particular was different, 
according unto the different leagues or agreements between the 
commonwealth and the people reduced unto a province. 

Siaili hoe jure sunt, ut quod vivis cum cive agat, domi certet suit 
legibus, quod Siculus cum Siculo non ejusdem civitatis, ut de eo 
praeter judkes, ex P. Rupilii decreto, sortiatur. Quod prwatus a. 
populo petit, aut populus a prwaio, senatus ex aliqua dvitate, qui 
judket, datuT, cui akertsa dvitates rejecta sunt. Quod avis Romanus 
a Siculo petit, Siculus judex datur; quod Siculus a eke Romano, 
cwis Romanus datur. Ceterarum rerum seleai judket ex civium 
Romanorum conventu proponi soient. Inter araiores et decumanos 
legefrumentaria, quam Hieronkam appellant, judiciafiunC^^ 

Because the rest would oblige me into a discourse too large for 
this place, it shall suffice that I have shown you how it was in Sicily. 

My lords, upon the fabric of your provincial orb I shall not hold 
you, because it is sufficiently described in the order, and I cannot 
believe that you think it inferior to the way of a praetor and a 
quaestor. But whereas the provincial way of the Roman com¬ 
monwealths was that whereby she held the empire of the world, 
and your orbs are intended to be capable at the least of the like use, 
there may arise many controversies. As whether such a course be 
lawful, whether it be feasible and, seeing that the Romans ruined 
upon that point, whether it would not be unto the destruction of 
the commonwealth. 

For the first, if the empire of a commonwealth be patronage, to 
ask whether it be lawful for a commonwealth to aspire unto the 
empire of the world is to ask whether it be lawful for her to do her 
duty', or to put the world into a better condition than it was before. 

And to ask whether this be feasible is to ask why the Oceaner, 
being under the like administration of government, may not do as 

'^'’Sigonius, I, 1. 
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much with two hundred men as the Roman did with one hundred; 
for comparing their commonwealths in their rise, the difference is 
yet greater. Now that Rome, sens avaritia iuxuriaque, through the 
natural thirst of her constitution, came at length, with the fullness 
of her provinces, to burst herself, this is no otherwise to be under¬ 
stood than as when a man, that from his own evil constitution had 
contracted the dropsy, dies with drinking; it being apparent that, in 
case her agrarian had held, she could never have been thus ruined. 
And I have already demonstrated that your agrarian, being once 
poised, can never break or swerve. 

WTierefore, to draw towards some conclusion of this discourse, 
let me inculcate the use, by selecting a few considerations out of 
many. The regard had in this place unto the empire of the world 
appertaineth to a well-ordered commonwealth, more especially for 
two reasons. 

). The facility' of this great enterprise, by a government of the 
model proposed. 

2. The danger that you would run, in the omission of such 
government. 

The facility of this enterprise, upon the grounds already laid, 
must needs be great, for as much as the empire of the world hath 
been, both in reason and experience, the necessary consequence of 
a commonwealth of this nature only; for, though it have been given 
unto all kinds to drive at it, inasmuch as that of Athens or 
Lacedaemon, if the one had not hung in the other’s light, might 
have gained it, yet could neither of them have held it; not Athens, 
through the manner of her propagation which, being by downright 
tyranny, could not preserv'e what she had; nor l.acedaemon, 
because she was overthrown by the weight of a less conquest. The 
facility then of this great enterprise being peculiar unto popular 
government, I shall consider it, first in gaining, and secondly in 
holding. 

For the former, volenti non fit injuria; it is said of the people 
under Eumenes that they would not have changed their subjection 
for liberty, wherefore the Romans gave them no disturbance. 

If a people be contented with their government, it is a certain 
sign that it is good, and much good do them with it. The .sword of 
your magistracy is for a terror unto them that do evil. 
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Rumenes had the fear of God, or of the Romans, before his 
eyes; concerning such he hath given you no commission. till 

we can say ‘here are the Romans’, where is Eotnenes? Do not think 
that the late appearances of God unto you have been altogether for 
yourselves; he hath surely seen the affliction of your brethren, and 
heard their cry hy reason of their task-rnasters.’^'^ For to believe 
otherwise is not only to be mindless of his ways, but altogether 
deaf. If you have ears to hear, this is the way in which you will 
assuredly be called upon; for if while there is no stock of liherty, no 
sanctuary of the afflicted, it be a common object to behold a people 
casting themselves out of the pan of one prince into the fire of 
another, what can you think but if the world should see the Roman 
eagle again, she would renew her age and her flight? Nor ever did 
she spread her wing with better omen than will be read in your 
ensigns, which, if called in by an oppressed people, they interpose 
between them and their yoke. The people themselves must cither 
do nothing in the meantime, or have no more pains to take for their 
wished fruit than to gather it, if that be not done for them. WTiere- 
fore this must needs be easy, and yet you have a greater facility' 
than is in the arm of flesh; for if the cause of mankind be the cause 
of God, the Lord of Hosts will be your captain, and you shall be a 
praise unto the earth. 

The facility of holding is in the way of your propagation; if you 
take that of .Athens and Lacedaemon, you shall rain snares, but 
either catch or hold nothing. I .ying lips are an abomination unto 
the Lord; if setting up for liberty you impose yokes, he will 
assuredly destroy you. On the other side, to go about a work of this 
nature by a league without an head is to abdicate that magistracy, 
wherewithal he hath not only indued you but whereof he will 
require an account of you; for cursed is he that doth the work of (he 
Lord negligently. Wherefore you are to take the course of Rome. 
If you have subdued a nation that is capable of liberty', you shall 
make them a present of it, as did Flaminius unto Greece and 
Aemihus unto Maecdon, reserving unto yourselves some part of 
that revenue which was legally paid unto the former government, 
together with the right of being head of the league, which 

There is a paragraph hreal between ’commission’ and ‘But’ in both C arid P (nn 
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includeth such levies of men and money as shall be necessary for 
the carrying on of the public work; for if a people have by vour 
means attained unto freedom, they owe both unto the cause and 
you such aid as may propagate the like fruit unto the rest of the 
World. But whereas every nation is not capable of her libeny unto 
this degree; lest you be put to doing and undoing of things, as the 
Romans were in Macedon, you shall diligently observe what nation 
is fit for her liberty unto this degree, and what not; which is to he 
done by two marks, the first if she be willing to kelp the Lord agaimt 
the mighty f’ for if she have no care of the liberty of mankind, she 
deserv'eih not her own. But because in this you may be deceived by 
pretences which, continuing for a while specious, may afterwards 
vanish, the other is more certain, and that is if she be capable of an 
equal agrarian; which that it was not observed by excellent 
Aemilius, in his donation of liberty and introduction of a popular 
state among the Macedonians, 1 am more than moved to believe, 
for two reasons; the first because at the same time cite agrarian was 
odious unto the Roman patricians; the second, that the pseudo- 
Philip could afterwards so easily recover Macedon. which could 
not have happened but by the nobility, and their impatience, hav¬ 
ing great estates, to be equalled with the people; for that the people 
should otherwise, at the mere sound of a name, have thrown away 
their liberty, is incredible. WTierefore be assured that the nation 
where you cannot establish an equal agrarian is incapable of her 
liberty', as to this kind of donation. For example, except the 
aristocracy in Marpesia be dissolved, neither can that people have 
their liberty' there, nor you govern at home; for they continuing still 
liable to be sold by their lords unto foreign princes, there will never 
(especially in a country of which there is no oUicr profit to be 
made) be want of such merchants and drovers, while you must be 
the market where they are to receive their second payment. 

Nor can the aristocracy there be dissolved but by your means, in 
relation wbereunto you are provided with your provincial orb 
which, being proportioned unto the measure of the nation that you 
have vindicated or conquered, will easily hold it; for there is not a 
people in the world more difficult to be held than the Marpesians, 
which, though by themselves it be given unto their own nature, is 

Judges. 5. 13. 1 he curse nt Mero^, taiuous in t.ivil War rrtetoric, rs upon rhose who are 

not willing, 
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truly to be attributed unto that of their country . Nevertheless, you 
having nine thousand men upon the continual guard of it that, 
threatened by any sudden insurrection, have places of retreat, and 
an army of forty thousand men upon a day’s warning ready to 
march unto their rescue, it is not to be rationally shown which way 
they can possibly slip out of your hands; and if a man shall think 
that upon a province more remote, and divided by sea, you have 
not the like hold, he hath not so well considered your wings as your 
talons, your shipping being of such nature as maketh the descent 
of your armies almost of equal facility in any country , so that what 
you take you hold, both because your militia, being already 
populous, will be of great growth in itself, and through the confed- 
crates by whom, in taking and holding, you arc still more enabled 
to take and hold. 

Nor shall you easilier hold than the people under your empire or 
patronage be held, My lords, 1 would not go unto the door, to sec 
whether it be rimarum plena, close shut; this is no under-board 
dealing, nor game at which he shall have any advantage against you 
that sees your cards, hut to the contrary the advantage shall be your 
own; for with eighteen thousand men (which number I put 
because it circulates your orb by the annual charge of six 
thousand), having set the matters in the order shown, you will be 
able to hold the greatest province; and eighteen thousand men, 
allowing them greater pay than any prince ever gave, will not stand 
the province in one million revenuc.'^^ In consideration whereof, 
they shall have their own estates free unto themselves, be governed 
by their own law's and magistrates; which if the revenue of the 
province be in dry rent {as there may be some that are four times as 
big in Oceana) forty millions, wilt bring it with that of industry (to 
speak with the least) unto twice the value, so that the people there, 
who at this day are so oppres.sed that they have nothing at all 
whereupon to live, shall for one million paid unto you receive at 
the least seventy-nine unto their proper use. In which place I 
appeal unto any man whether the empire described can be other 
than the patronage of the world. 

Now if you add unto the propagation of civil liberty, what is so 
natural unto this commonwealth that it cannot be omitted, the 

This by the pay ofa Paillamcntaij army, is demonstrated m the C,OToltarv’ - [!’>, note 
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propagation of the liberty of conscience, ±is empire, this 
patronage of the world, is the kingdom of Christ. For as the 
kingdom of God the Father was a commonwealth, so shall be the 
kingdom of God the Son; the people shall he mlling in the day of his 
poTPer. 

Having showed you in this and other places some of those 
inestiTiiablc benefits of this kind of government, together with the 
natural and facile emanation of them from their fountain, I come 
(lest God, who hath appeared unto you, for he is the God of 
nature, in the glorious constellation of these subordinate causes 
whereof we have hitherto been taking the true elevation, should 
shake off the dust of his feet against you) to warn you of your 
dangers, which you, not taking the opportunity, will run by 
omission. 

Machiavel, speaking of the defect of Venice, through her want 
of proper arms, cries out 'Questo tagiiogli le gambe da mnntar in 
cielo'f^ this cut her wings and spoiled her mount unto heaven. If 
you lay your commonwealth upon any other foundation than the 
people, you frustrate yourself of proper arms and so lose the 
empire of the world; nor is this all, but some other nation wilt have 
it. 

Columbus offered gold unto one of your kings, through whose 
happy incredulity another prince hath drunk the poison, even unto 
the consumption of his people; but 1 do not offer you a nerve of 
war that is made of purse-strings, such an one as hath drawn the 
face of the earth into convulsions, but such an one as is natural 
unto her health and beauty. Look you to it, where there is tumbling 
and tossing upon the bed of sickness, it must end in death or 
recovery . Though the people of the world, in the dregs of the 
Gothic empire, be yet tumbling and tossing upon the bed of sick¬ 
ness, they cannot die, nor is there any means of recovery for them 
but by ancient prudence, whence of necessity it must come to pass 
that this drug be better known. If France, Italy and Spain were not 
all sick, all corrupted together, there would be none of them so, for 
the sick would not be able to withstand the sound, nor the sound to 
preserve her health without curing of the sick. The first of these 
nations (which, if you stay her leisure, will in my mind be France) 

''^'^Psalms, [ to: i - H’s note; 'his' aubsdmted for ‘thy’. 

Dmersi, i, 6. 
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that recovers the health of ancient prudence shall assuredly govern 
the world, for what did Italy when she had it? And as you were in 
that, so shall you in the like case be reduced unto a province; I do 
not speak at random. Italy, L, Aemilio Papo^ C, Auilio Regulo cos., 
armed, upon the Gallic tumult that then happened, of herself and 
without the aid of foreign auxiliaries, seventy thousand horse and 
seven hundred thousand foot; but as Italy is the least of those three 
countries in extent, so is France the greatest in population. 

I decus, i nostrum, melioribus utere fails. 

My dear lords, Oceana is as the rose ofSkaron, and the lily of the 
valley. As the lily among thorns, such is my love among the daughters. 
She is comely as the tents ofKedar, and ietribie as an army with banners. 
Her neck is as the tower of David, buddedfor an armoury, whereon there 
hang a thousand bucklers and shields of mighty men. Let me hear thy 
voice in the morning, whom my soui loveth. The south hath dropped and 
the west is breathing upon iky garden ofspices. Anse, queen of the earth; 
arise, holy spouse of Jesus. For lo, the winter is past, the rain is over and 
gone, Thefowets appear on the earth, the time ofsinpng of birds is come, 
and the voice of the turtle is heard in our land. Arise, I say, come forth, 
and do not tarry; ah/ wherefore should mine eyes behold thee by the rivers 
of Babylon, hanging thy harps upon the willows, thou fairest among 
women?' 

Excellent patriots, if the people be sovereign, here is that which 
establish their prerogative. If we be sincere, here is that which 
disburdeneth our souls, maketh good all our engagements. If we 
be charitable, here is that which embraceth all parties. If we would 
be settled, here is that which will stand. 

If our religion be anything else but a vain boast, scratching and 
defacing human nature or reason, which, being the image of God, 
makes it a kind of mutder, here is that empire whence Justice shall 
run down like a river, and judgment like a mighty stream.'-'^ WTio is it 
then that calls us? or what is in our way, a lion? is it not the dragon, 
that old serpent! for what wretched shifts are these? Here is a great 

"^Aeneid, VI, 546. 

■'■'“The Archon’s rhapsody is a composite of Song of Solomon,1-1; t, 5, 6: 4; 4: 4, 5: 3; 

4: 16; 2: 10-12; Psalm.s., (57: 1-2 

' ' .Amos, 5: 24 - H’s note in text; ‘like a river’ is ‘as waters’ in the .Authorised Version. 
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deal; might we not have some of this at one time, and some at 
another? 

My lords, permit me to give you the sum or brief 

EPITOME OF THE WHOLE COMMONWEA[,TH 

The centre or fundamental laws are, first, the agrarian, 
proportioned at two thousand pounds a year in land, lying and 
being within the proper territory of Oceana, and so stating 
property in land at such a balance that the power can never 
swerve out of the hands of the many. 

Secondly the ballot, conveying this equal sap from die root, 
by an equal election or rotation, unto the branches of 
magistracy or sovereign power. 

The orbs of this commonwealth, being civil, military or 
provincial, arc as it were cast upon this mould or centre, by the 
divisions of the people, first, into dtiiens and servants; 
secondly, into youth and elders; thirdly, into such as have one 
hundred pound a year in lands, goods or monies, who are of 
the horse, and such as have under, who are of the foot. 
Fourthly, by their usual residence into parishes, hundreds, 
and tribes. 

The civil orbs consist of the elders, and are thus created: 
every Monday next ensuing the last of December, the elders 
in every parish elect the fifth man to be a deputy, half a day’s 
wort; every Monday next ensuing the last of January, the 
deputies meet at their respective hundred and elect out of 
their number one justice of the peace, one juryman, one cor¬ 
oner, and one hijdi constable of the foot; one day’s work. 

Every Monday next ensuir^ the last of February, the hun¬ 
dreds meet at their respective tribe, and there elect the lords 
high sheriff, lieutenant, custos rotulorum, the conductor, the 
two censors, out of the horse; the magistrates of the tribe and 
of the hundreds, with the jurymen, constituting the phylarch, 
assist in their respective offices at the assizes, hold the quarter 
sessions, etc. The day following the tribe elects the annual 
galaxy, consisting of two knights and three deputies out of the 
horse with four deputies of the foot, thereby indued with 
power as magistrates of the whole nation for the term of three 
years; an officer chosen at the hundred may not be elected a 
ma^strate of the tribe, but a magistrate or officer, either of the 
hundred or of the tribe, being elected into the galaxy, may 
substitute any one of his own order unto his magistracy or 
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office in the hundred or in the tribe. This of the muster is two 
days’ work; so the body of the ptople is annually at the charge 
of three days’ work and an half, in their own tribes, tor the 
perpetuation of their power, receiving over and above the 
magistracies so divided among them. 

Every Monday next ensuing the last of March, the knights, 
being an hundred in all the tribes, take their places in the 
senate. The knights, havitig taken their places in the senate, 
make the third region of the same, and the house proceeds 
unto the senatorian elections. Senatorian elections are annual, 
biennial, or emergent 

The annual are perf ormed by the tropic. 

The tropic is a schedule consisting of two parts, the first by 
which the senatorian magistrates are elected, the second bv 
which the senatorian councils are perpetuated. 

The first part is of this tenor. 


The lord strategus 
The lord orator 
The first censor 
The second censor 

The third commis¬ 
sioner of the seal 
The third commis¬ 
sioner of the treasury 


Annual magistrates, and there¬ 
fore such as may be elected out 
of any region; the term of every 
region having at the tropic one 
year at the least unexpired, 
'rriennial magistrates, and there¬ 
fore such as can be chosen out of 
the third region only, as that 
alone which hath the term of 
three years unexpired. 


The strategus and the orator sitting are consuls, or 
presidents of the senate. 

The strategus marching is general of the army, in which 
case a new strategus is elected to sit in his room. 

The strategus sitting with the six commissioners, being 
counsellors of the nation, are the signory of the common¬ 
wealth. 

The censors are magistrates of the ballot, presidents of the 
council for religion, and chancellors of the universities. 

The second part of the tropic perpetuateth the council of 
state by the election of five knights out of the first region of the 
senate, to be the first region of that council, consisting of 
fifteen knights, five in every region. 

The like is done by the election of four into the council of 
religion, and four into the council of trade, out of the same 
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region in the senate, each of these councils consisting of 
twelve knights, four in every region. 

But the council of war, consbting of nine knights, three in 
every region, is elected by and out of the council of state, as 
the other councils are elected by and out of the senate. And if 
the senate add a junta of nine knights more, elected out of 
their own number, for the temi of three months, the council of 
war, by virtue of tliat addition, is dictator of Oceana for the 
said term. 

The signory jointly or severally hath right of session and 
suffrage in every senatorian council, and to propose either 
unto the senate or any of them. And, every region in a council 
electing one weekly provost, any two of those provosts have 
power also to propose unto their respective council, as the 
proper and peculiar proposers of the same; for which cause 
they hold an academy, where any man, either by word of 
mouth or writing, may propose unto the proposers. 

Next unto the elections of the tropic is the biennia) election 
of one ambassador in ordinary, by the ballot of the house, unto 
the residence of France, at which time the resident of France 
removes to Spain, he of Spain to Venice, he of Venice to 
Constantinople, and he of Constantinople returns, So the orb 
of the residents is wheeled about in eight years, by the biennial 
election of one ambassador in ordinary. 

The last kind of election is emergent. Emergent elections 
are made by the scrutiny. Election by scrutiny is when, a 
competitor being made by a council and brought into the 
senate, the senate chooseth four more competitors unto him 
and, putting all the five unto the ballot, he who hath most 
above half the suffrages is the magistrate. The polemarchs, or 
field officers, are chosen by the scrutiny of the council of war, 
an ambassador extraordinary by the scrutiny of the council of 
state, the judges and Serjeants at law by the scrutiny of the 
seal, and the barons and prime officers of the exchequer by 
the scrutiny of the treasury. 

The opinion or opinions that are legitimately proposed unto 
any council must be debated by the same, and so many as are 
resolved upon the debate are introduced into the senate, 
where they are debated and resolved or rejected by the whole 
house; that which is tesoKed by the senate is a decree which is 
good in matter of state, but no law except it be proposed unto 
and resolved by the prerogative. 
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The deputies of the gaiaxy, being three horse and four foot 
in a tribe, amount in all the tribes unto one hundred and fifty 
horse and two hundred foot, which, having entered the pre¬ 
rogative and chosen their captains, comet and ensign (trien¬ 
nial officers), make the third dasm, consisting of one troop 
and one company, and so, joining with the whole prerogative, 
elect four annual magistrates called tribunes, whereui two are 
of the horse and two of the foot; these have the command of 
the prerogative sessions and suffrage in the council of war, 
and sessions without suffrage in the senate. 

'I’he senate having passed a decree which they would pro¬ 
pose unto the people, cause it to be printed and published, or 
promulgated, for the space of six weeks, which being ordered, 
they choose their proposers. The proposers must be 
magistrates, that is the commissioners of the seal, those of the 
treasury, or the censors. These being chosen desire the mu.s- 
ter of the tribunes, and appoint the day. The people being 
assembled at the day appointed and the decree proposed, that 
which is proposed by authority of the senate and eommanded 
by the people is the law of Oceana, or an act of parliament. 

So the parliament of Oceana consisteth of the senate pro¬ 
posing, and the people resolving. 

The people, or prerogative, are also the supreme judicatory 
of this nation, having power of hearing and determining all 
causes of appeal from all magistrates or courts provincial or 
domestic, as also to question any magistrate, the term of his 
magistracy being expired, if the case be introduced by the 
tribunes or any of them. 

The military orbs consist of the youth, that is, such as arc 
from eighteen to thirty years of age, and are thus created, 
Lvery Wednesday next ensuing the last of ncccmber, the 
youth of every parish, assembling, elect the hfth of their num¬ 
ber to be their deputies; the deputies of the youth arc called 
strariots, and this is the first essay. 

Every Wednesday next ensuing the last of January, the 
stratiots, assembling at the hundred, elect their captain and 
their ensign, and fail to their game. 

Every W'edtiesday next ensuing the last of February, the 
stratiots are received by the lord lieutenant their commander- 
in-chief, with the conductors and the censors; and having 
been disciplined and entertained with other games, are called 
unto the urns, where they elect the second essay, consisting of 
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two hundred horse and six hundred foot in a tribe, that is, of 
ten thousand horse and thirty thousand foot in atl the tribes, 
which is the standing army of this nation, to march at any 
warning. They also elect at the same time a part of the third 
essay, by the mixture of balls marked with the letter M and the 
lener P, for Marpesia and Panopea, they of either mark being 
ten horse and fifty foot in a tribe, that is five hundred horse 
and two thousand foot in all the tribes, which are forthwith to 
march to their respective provinces. 

But the third essay of this nation, more properly so called, is 
when the strategus with the polemarchs (the senate and the 
people, or the dictator, having decreed a war) receive in return 
of his warrants the second essay from the hands of the con¬ 
ductors at the rendezvous of Oceana, which army marching, 
with all accommodations provided by the council of war, the 
senate elects a new strategus, and lords lieutenants a new 
second essay. 

A youth, except he be an only son, refusing any one of his 
three essays without sufficient cause shown unto the phylarch 
or the censors, is incapable of magistracy, and is fined a fifth 
part of his yearly rent, or of his estate, for protection. In case 
of invasion the elders are obliged onto like duty with the 
youth, and upon their own charge. 

'Ilie provincial orb, consisting in part of the elders and in 
part of the youth, is thus created. 

Four knights, out of the first region falling, arc elected in 
the senate to be the first region of the provincial orb of 
Marpesia; these, being triennial magistrates, take their places 
in the provincial council, consisting of twelve knights, four in 
every region, each region choosing their weekly provosts; of 
the council thus constituted, one knight more, chosen out of 
the same region in the senate, being an annual magistrate, is 
president with power to propose; and the opinions proposed 
by the president, or any two of the provosts, are debated by the 
council and, if occasion be of farther power or instruction than 
they yet have, transmitted Into the council of state, with which 
the provincial is to hold intelligence. 

The president of this council is also strategus or genera! of 
the provincial army, wherefore the conductors, upon notice of 
his election and appointment of his rendezvous, deliver unto 
him the stratiots of his letter, which he takes with him into his 
province; and, the provincial army having received the new 
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strategus with the third /rlassii, the council dismisseth the old 
strategus with the first dasm. The like is done fnr Panopea, ot 
any other province. 

But whereas the term of every other magistracy, or election 
in this commonw'calth, whether annual or triennial, requircth 
an equal vacation, the term of a provincial councillor or 
magistrate required! no vacation at ail. The quorum of a 
provincial, as also that of every other council and assembly, 
requircth two thirds in a time of health, and one third in a time 
of sickness. 


fnsiila portum 

Efficit objectu latemm, geminique minanlur 
In coelum uopuli, quorum suo rerfjce late 
Aeqtiora luta dlmt. 

I think I have omitted nothing but the props and scaffolds, 
which are not of use but in building. And how much is here? Show 
me another commonwealth in this compass. How many things? 
Show me another entire government consisting but of thirty 
orders. If you go to suit, there He unto some of your courts two 
hundred original writs; if you sdr your hand, there go more nerv es 
and bones unto the motion; if you play, you have more cards in the 
pack; nay, you could not sit with your ease in that chair, if it 
consisted not of more parts. Will you not allow unto your legislator 
what you can afford your upholsterer; unto the throne, what is 
necessary to a chair? 

My lords, if you will have fewer orders in a commonwealth, you 
will have more, for where .she is not perfect at first, every day, every 
hour, will produce a new order, the end whereof is to have no 
order at all, but to grind with the clack of some demagogue. Is he 
providing already for his golden thumb? Lift up your heads; away 
with ambition, that fulsome complexion of a statesman, tempered 
like Sulla’s luio cum sanguine, with blood and muck. And the Lord 
pve unto his senators wisdom, and make our faces to shine, that tve may 
he a light unto them that sit in darkness and the shadow of death, to 
guide thetrfeet in the way of peace .... In the name of God, what’s 
the matter? 


Aenetd, 1 , 159-64. 

'^^From Psalms, 105: y; and Luke, 1, 7Sf. 
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PhUidelphus, the secretary of the council, having performed his 
task in reading the several orders as you have seen, upon the receipt 
of a packet (it should seem from his corresptondent Boccalini, sec¬ 
retary of Parnassus), in reading one of the letters, burst forth into 
such a violent passion of weeping and downright howling that, your 
legislators being startled with the apprehension of some horrid news, 
one of them had no sooner snatched the letter out of his hand, than 
the rest ciying ‘read, read’, he obeyed in this manner; 

The third instant, his Phoebean majesty - having taken the 
nature of free states into his royal consideration, and being 
steadily persuaded that the laws in such governments are 
incomparably better and more assuredly directed unto the good 
of mankind than in any other, that the courage of such a people is 
the aptest tinder unto noble fire, that the genius of such a soil is 
that wherein the roots of good literature are least worm-eaten 
with pedantism, and where their fruits have ever come unto the 
greatest maturity and highest relish - conceived such a loathing 
of their ambition and tyranny who, usurping the liberty of their 
native countries, become slaves to themselves, in as much as be it 
never so contrary unto their own nature or consciences, they have 
taken the earnest of sin and are engaged to persecute all men that 
are good (for nemo unquam imperium flagitio quaesitum honii anihits 
exeraiity^ with the same or greater rigour than is ordained by 
laws for the wicked, that assembled all the senators residing 
in the learned court at the theatre of Melpomene, where he 
caused Caesar the dictator to come upon the stage, and his sister 
Actia, his nephew Augustus, Julia his dau^ter with the children 
which she had by Marcus Agrippa, Lucius and Caius Caesar, 
Agrippa Posthumus, Julia and Agrippina, with the numerous pro¬ 
geny which she bare unto her renowned husband Germanicus, to 
enter. A miserable scene in any, but most deplorable in the eyes 
of Caesar, thus beholding what havoc his prodigious ambition, 
not satisfied with his own bloody ghost, had made upon his more 
innocent remains, even unto the total extinction of his family. For 
it is (seeing where there is any humanity, there must be some 
compassion) not to be spoken without tears that of the full bran¬ 
ches deriving from Octavia the elder sister, and Julia the 
daughter, of Augustus, there should not be one fruit or blossom 
that was not cut off or blasted, by the sword, famine or poison. 

Tacitus, Hiiloria, i, 30. 'that he’ inserted. 
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Novv tuight the great soul nf Caesar have been full, and jet that 
whieh poured in as much or more was ro behold that etteerabie 
race of the Claudii, hating hunted and sucked his blood with the 
thirst of tigers, to be rewarded with the Roman empire and 
remain in full possession of the famous patrimony; a spectacle to 
pollute the light of heaven. Nevertheless, as if Caesar had not yet 
enough, his Phoebean majesty caused to be introduced, on the 
other side of the theatre, the most illustrious and happy prince 
■Andrea Doha, with his dear posterity, embraced by the soft and 
constant arms of the city Genoa, into whose bosom, ever fruitful 
in her gratitude, he had dropped her fair liberty like the dew of 
heaven; which when the Roman tyrant beheld, and how much 
more fresh that laurel was wont, with a toot in the hearts of the 
people, than that which he had tom off , he fell into such horrid 
distortion of limbs and countenance that the senators, who had 
thought themselves steel and flint at such an objeet, haring 
hitherto stood in their reverent snow like thawing Alps, now 
covered dieir faces widi their large sleeves.^''^ 

My lords (said the Archon, rising), witty Philadelphus hath given us 
a grave admonition in a dreadful tragedy, Disdtejustittam monitt, ei nun 
temnere divos. Great and glorious Gaesar, the highest character of 
flesh, yet could not rule but by that part of man which is the beast; but 
a commonwealth is a monarchy, where God is king, in as much as 
reason, his dictate, is her sovereign power. 

UTiich said, he adjourned the council. And the model being soon 
after promulgated, quod bonutn felix fauslumque iit huk reipublicae, agitc 
quiriies, censuere paires, jubeat populus. The sea roared, and the floods 
clapped their hands. ’ 


L[BF.RT(*iS 

The Proclamation of his I lighness the Lord Archon of Oceana, 
upon Promulgation of the .Model 


VVdiereas his highness and the council, in the framing of the 
model promulgated, had not had any p^iv^^te interest or ambition, 
but the fear of God and the good of this people before their eves, 
and it remains their desire that this great work may be carried on 
accordingly, this present greeting is to inform the good people of 
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this land chat as the council of prytans sat, during the framing of 
the model, to receive from time to time such propositions as 
should be offered by any wise-hearted or public spirited man 
towards the institution of a well-ordered commonwealth, so the 
said council is to as formerly in the great hall of the Pan¬ 
theon during promulgation, which is to continue for the space of 
three months, to receive, weigh, and as there shall be occasion 
transmit unto the council of legislators all such objections as shall 
be made against the said model, whether in the whole or in any 
part. Wherefore that nothing be done rashly, or without consent 
of the people, such of what party soever with whom there may 
remain any doubts or difficulties are desired with all convenient 
speed to address themselves into the said piytans, where if such 
objections, doubts or difficulties receive solution unto the 
satisfaction of the auditory, they shall have public thanks, but if 
the said objections, doubts, or difficulties receive no solution unto 
the satisfaction of the auditory, then the model promulgated shall 
be reviewed, and the party that was the occasion of the review 
shall receive public thanks, together with the best horse in his 
highness's stable, and be one of the council of legislators. And so 
God have you in keeping. 

I should now write the same council of the prytans, but for two 
reasons, the one that, having had but a small time for that which is 
already done, I am over-laboured; the other, that there may be new 
objections. Wherefore, if ray reader have any such as to the model, I 
entreat him to address himself by way of oration, as it were unto the 
prytans, that when this rough draft comes to be a work,'"'^ his speech, 
being faithfully inserted in this place, may give or receive correction 
unto amendment. For what is written will be weighed, but conversa¬ 
tion in these days is a game, at which they are best provided that have 
tight gold. 

It is Lke the sport of women that make flowers of straws, which 
must be stuck up but may not be touched. Nor, which is worse, is this 
the fault of conversation only. But to the examiner I say, if to invent 
method and to teach an art be all one, let him show that this method is 
not truly invented, or this art is faithfully tau^t, 

I cannot conclude a circle (and such is this commonwealth) without 

‘Sec the course of the Decemvits in the pfiamutgatioii of the first ten of their twth-e 
Tables in Livy' — H's marginal note to this passage. Livy, iti, xxjdii—joixv. 

Cr p. 70, n. above. 
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turninjf the en<J into the bejhnning. The time uf promulgaiinn being 
CApired, tile surveMirs were sent diiwri, who having in due season 
made report that their work was perfect, the orators followed, under 
the administration of which officers and magistrates the com¬ 
monwealth was ratified and established by the whole body of the 
people, iunatts^ ccnlunatis and trihuhs atmilih. And the orators, being 
by virtue of their scrolls or lots members of their respective tribes, 
were elected each first knight of the third list or galaxy; wherefore, 
having at their return assisted the Archon in putting the senate and 
die people or prerogative into morinn, they abdicated the magistracy 
both of orators and legislators. 
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For the rest (says Plutarch/ closing up the story of Fycurgus), when 
he saw that his government had taken root and was in the very 
plantation strong enough to stand by itself, he conceived such a 
delight within him, as God is described by Plato to have done, when 
he had finished the creation of the world, and saw his own orbs move 
below him. For in the art of man, being the imitation of nature which 
is the art of God,^ there is nothing so like the first call of beautiful 
order out of chaos and confusion as the architecture of a well-ordered 
commonwealth, UTierefore Lycurgus, seeing in effect that his orders 
were good, fell into deep contemplation how he might render them, 
so far forth as is in human providence, unalterable and immortal. To 
which end he assembled the people and remonstrated unto them that 
for aught he could perceive their policy was already such, and SO well 
established, as was sufficient to entail upton them and theirs that virtue 
and felicity whereof human life is capable. 

Nevertheless, there being another thing of greater concernment 
than all the rest, whereof he was not yet provided to give them a 
perfect account, nor could till he had consulted the oracle of Apollo, 
he desired that they would observe his laws, without any change or 
alteration whatsoever, till his return from Delphos; unto which al! the 
people cheerfully and unanimously engaged themselves by promise, 
desiring him that he would make as much haste as he could. But 
Lycurgus, before he went, began with the kings and the senators, and 

' Plutarch, xxix, i-i i. 

^'Hobbes’ - H's note. The alliisinn will be to the opening sentence of Leviathan. It is the 
only mention in Oceana of the author of Letnetkan by name. 
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tht-ncc, taking the whole people in order, made tliem all wear unto 
that which they had promised, and then took his journey. Being 
arrived at Delphos, he sacrificed unto Apollo, and aftent'ards 
inquired if the polity which he had established were good and suf¬ 
ficient for a virtuous and an happy life. (It hath been a maxim with 
legislators not to give checks unto the present superstition, but to 
make the best use of it, as that which is always the most pnw'erful with 
the people; otherwise, though Plutarch, being a priest, was interested 
in the cause, there is nothing plainer than Cicero in his book De 
Divinatione hath shttw'ed it, that there w'as never any such thing as an 
oracle, except in the art of the priests. But to be civil unto the author.) 
The god answered 1 .ycurgus that his policy was exquisite and that his 
city , holding unto the strict observation of his form of government, 
should attain unto the height of fame and glory. Which oracle 
Lycurgus causing to be written, failed not to send unto his 
Lacedaemon. This done, that his citizens might be for ever inviolably 
bound by their oath that they would alter nothing till his return, he 
took so firm a resolution to die in the place that, from thenceforward 
receiving no manner of food, he soon after performed it accordingly. 
Nor was he deceived in the consequence, for his city became the first 
in glory^ and excellency^ of government in the whole world, .And so 
much for Lycurgus according to Plutarch. 

My Lord Archon, when he beheld not only the rapture of motion, 
but of joy and harmony, into which his spheres without any manner of 
obstruction or interfering, but as it had been naturally, were cast, 
conceived not less of exultation in his spirit, but saw no more necess¬ 
ity or reason why he should administer an oath unto the senate and 
the people that they would observe his institutions, than unto a man in 
perfect health and felicity of constitution that he would not kill him¬ 
self. Nevertheless whereas Christianity, though it forbid violent 
hands, consisteth no less in self-denial than any other religion, he 
resolved that all carnal concupiscence should die in the place, to 
which end, that no manner of food might be left unto ambition, he 
entered into the senate with an unanimous applause and, having 
spoken of his government as Lycurgus did when he assembled the 
people, abdicated the magistracy of Archon. The senate, as stricken 
with astonishment, continued silent, men upon so sudden an accident 
being altogether unprovided of what to say; till, the Archon withdraw¬ 
ing and being almost at the door, divers of the knights tlew from their 
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places, offering as it were to lay violent hands on him; while he 
escaping left the senate with the tears in their eyes of children that 
had lost their father, and to rid himself of alt farther importunity, 
retired unto a country house of his, being remote and very private, in 
so much that no man could tell for some time what was become of 
him. Thus the lawmaker happened to be the first obiectand reflection 
of the law made; for as liberty of all things is the most welcome unto a 
people, so is there nothing more abhorrent from their nature than 
ingratitude. We, accusing the Roman people of this crime against 
some of their greatest benefactors, as Camillus, heap mistake upon 
mistake, for being not so competent judges of what belongs unto 
liberty as they were, we take upon us to be more competent judges of 
virtue. But whereas virtue, for being a vulgar thing among them, was 
of no less rate than jewels are with such as wear the most, we are 
selling this stone, which we have ignorantly raked out of the Roman 
ruders,^ at such a rate as the Switz did that which they took in the 
baggage of Charles of Buigundy. For that Camillus had stood more 
firm against the min of Rome than her capitol, was acknowledged; but 
on the other side, that he stood as firm for the patricians against the 
liberty of the people was as plain; wherefore he never wanted of the 
people that would die at his foot in the field, nor that would withstand 
him to his beard in the city. An example in which they that think that 
Camillus had wrong neither do themselves right nor the people of 
Rome, who in this signify no less than that they had a scorn of slavery 
beyond the fear of ruin, which is the height of magnanimity. The like 
might be shown by other examples objected against this and other 
popular government, as in the banishment of Aristides the Just from 
Athens by the ostracism, which first was no punishment nor ever 
understood for so much as a disparagement, but tended only to the 
security of the commonwealth, through the removal of a citizen, 
whose riches or power with a party was suspected, out of harm’s way 
for the space of ten years, neither to the diminution of his estate or 
honour. And next, though the virtue of Aristides might in itself be 
unquestioned, yet for him under the name of the Just to become 
universal umpire of the people in all cases, even to the neglect of the 
legal ways and orders of the commonwealth, approached so much 
unto the prince that the Athenians, doing Aristides no wrong, did 

l,e,. 'ruins’, from the Lgdn rudera. Toland substituted the more familiar word. 
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their government no more than right in removing him, vvhich there¬ 
fore is not so probable to have come to pass, as Plutarch presumeth, 
through the envj' of Themistocles; seeing Aristides was far more 
popular than ITiemistocles, who soon after took the same walk upon a 
worse occasion. \Mierefore, as Machiavel for anything since alleged 
hath Irrefragably proved that popular governments are of all other the 
least ungrateful, so the obscurity (I say), into which my Lord Archon 
had now withdrawn himself, caused an universal sadness and cloud in 
the minds of men upon the glory of his rising commonwealth. 

Much had been ventilated in private discourse, and the people (for 
the nation was divided into parties that had not yet lost their animosi¬ 
ties), being troubled, bent their eyes upon the senate, when, after 
some time spent in devotion and the solemn action of thanksgiving, 
his exeellenc}^ Navarchus de Paraio in the tribe of Dorean, lord 
strategus of Oceana (though in a new commonwealth, a very' prudent 
magistrate) proposed his part or opinion in such manner unto the 
council of state that, passing the ballot of the same (with great 
unanimity and applause, it was introduced into the senate, where it 
passed with greater. Wherefore, the decree being forthwith printed 
and published, copies were returned by the secretaries unto the 
phylarchs (which is the manner of promulgation) and the commis¬ 
sioners of the seal, that is to say, the right honourable Phosphorus de 
Auge in the tribe of Eudia, DolabeHa de Enyo in the tribe of Turmae, 
and Linceus de Stella in the tribe of Nubia, being elected proposers 
pro tempore, bespoke of the tribunes a muster of the people to be held 
that day six weeks, which was the time allowed for promulgation, at 
the Halo. 

The satisfaction, which the people throughout the tribes received 
upon promulgation of the decree, loaded the carriers with weekly 
leners between friend and friend, whether magistrates or private 
persons. But the day for proposition being come, and the prerogative 
upon the place appointed in discipline, Sanguine de Ringwood in the 
tribe of Saltum, captain of the phoenix, marched by order of the 
tribunes with his troop unto the piazza of the Pantheon, where his 
trumpets, entering into the great hall, by their blazon gave notice of 
his arrival, at which the sergeant of the house came down and, return¬ 
ing, informed the proposers, who, descending, were received at the 
foot of the stairs by the captain and attended unto the coaches of state, 
with which Calcar de Gilvo in the tribe of Phalera, master of the 
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horse, and the bailorines upon their great horses stood waiting at the 
gate. 

The proposers being in their coaches, the train being for the pomp 
the same that is used at the reception of ambassadors, proceeded in 
this order. In the front marched the troop, with the comet in the van 
and the captain in the rear; next the troop came the twenty messen¬ 
gers or trumpets; the, ballotines upon the curvet, with their usher in 
the van and the master of the horse in the rear; next the ballotines. 
Bronchus dc Rauco in the tribe of Bestia, king of the heralds, with his 
fraternity in their coat of arms; and next unto Sir Bronchus, 
Boristenes de Holiwater in the tribe of Ave, master of the ceremonies. 
The mace and the seal of the chancery went immediately before the 
coaches, and on either side the doorkeepers or guard of the senate 
with their pole-axes, accompanied with some three or four hundred 
footmen belonging unto the knights or senators; the trumpeters, bal¬ 
lotines, guards, postilions, coachmen and footmen being very gallant 
in the liveries of the commonwealth, but all except the ballotines 
without hats, in lieu whereof they wore black velvet calots being 
pointed with a little peak at the forehead. After the proposers came a 
long file of coaches full of such gendemen as use to grace the com¬ 
monwealth upon like occasions. In this posture they moved slowly 
through the streets, affording in the gravity of the pomp and the 
welcomencss of the end, a most reverent and acceptable prospect 
unto the people, from the Pantheon to the Halo, being about half a 
mile, arrived at the Halo, where they found the prerogative in a close 
body environed with scaffolds that were covered with spectators. The 
tribunes received the proposers and conducted them into a seat pla¬ 
ced in front of the tribe, like a pulpit but that it was of some length, 
and well adorned by the heralds with all manner of birds and beasts, 
save that they were ill painted and never a one of his natural cdour. 
The tribunes were placed at a table that stood below the long seat, 
those of the horse in the middle and those of the foot at either end, 
with each of them a bowl or basin before him, that on the right hand 
being white, and the other green; in the middle of the table stood a 
third which was red. And the housekeeper of the pavilion, who had 
already delivered a proportion of linen balls or pellets unto every one 
of the tribe, now presented boxes unto the ballotines. But the pro¬ 
posers, as they entered the gallery or long seat, having put off their 
hats by way of salutation, were answered by the people with a shout. 
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whereupon the younger commissioners seated themselves at either 
end and the first, standing in the middle, spake after this manner; 

My lords, the people of Oceana. 

While I find in myself what a felicity it is to salute you by this 
name, and in every face anointed as it were with the oil of gladness, 
a full and sufficient testimony of the like sense, to go about to feast 
you with words, who are already filled with that food of the mind 
which, being of pleasing and wholesome digestion, taketh in the 
definition of true joy, were a needless enterprise, I shall rather 
remember you of that thankfulness which is due, than puff you up 
with anything that might seem vain. Is it from the arms of flesh that 
we derive these blessings? Behold the commonwealth of Rome 
falling upon her own victorious sword. Or is it from our own 
wisdom, whose counsels had brought it even to that pass that we 
began to repent ourselves of victory? Far be it from us (my lords) to 
sacrifice unto your own nets, which we ourselves have so narrowly 
escaped; let us rather lay our mouths in the dust, and look up (as 
was taught the other day when we were better instructed in this 
lesson) unto the hills with our gratitude. Nevertheless, seeing we 
read how God upon neglect of his prophets hath been provoked 
unto wrath, it must needs follow that he expecteth honour should 
be given unto them by whom he hath chosen to work as his 
instruments, hor which cause, nothing doubting of my warrant, 1 
shall proceed unto that which more particularly concemeth the 
present occasion, the discovery of my Lord Archon’s vinues and 
merit, to be ever placed by this nation in their true meridian. 

My lords, 1 am not upon a subject which persuadeth me to balk, 
but necessitated! me to seek out the greatest examples. To begin 
with Alexander, erecting trophies common with his sword and the 
pestilence, to what good of mankind did he infect the air with his 
heaps of carcasses? The sword of war, if it be any otherwise used 
than as the sword of magistracy for the fear and punishment of 
those that do evil, is as guilty in the sight of God as the sword of a 
murderer; nay more, for if the blood of .'\bel, of one innocent man, 
cried in the ears of the Lord for vengeance, what shall the blood of 
an innocent nation? Of this kind of empire, the throne of ambition, 
the quarry of a mighty- hunter, it hath been truly said that itfs but a 
great robbery. But if Alexander had restored the liberty of Greece, 
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and propagated it unto mankind, he had done like my Lord 
Archon, and might have been truly called the Great. Alexander 
cared not to steal a victory that would be given. But my Lord 
Archon hath tom away a victory, which had been stolen while we 
were tamely yielding up obedience unto a nation reaping in our 
fields, whose fields he hath subjected unto our empire, and nailed 
them with his victorious sword unto their native Caucasus.'' 

Machiavel gives an handsome caveat: Let no man (saith he) be 
circumvented with the glory of Caesar, from the false reflection of 
their pens who, through the longer continuance of his empire in 
the name than in the family, changed their freedom for flattery. 
But if a man would know truly what the Romans thought of 
Caesar, let him observe what they said of Catiline. 

And yet by how much he who hath perpetrated some heinous 
crime is more execrable than he who did but attempt it, by so much 
is Caesar more execrable than Catiline. To the contrary, let him 
that would know what ancient and heroical times, what the Greeks 
and Romans would both have thought and said of my Lord 
Archon, observe what they thought and said of Solon, Lycurgus, 
Brutus and Publicola. And yet, by how much his virtue, that is 
crowned with the perfection of his work, is beyond theirs who were 
either inferior in their aim or in their performance, by so much is 
my Lord Archon to be preferred before Solon, Lycurgus, Brutus 
and Pubhcola, 

Nor will we shun the most illustrious example of Scipio; this 
hero, though never so little less, yet was he not the founder of a 
commonwealth; and for the rest, allowing his hue to have been of 
the most untainted ray, in what did it outshine this of my Lord 
Archon? But if, dazzling the eyes of the magistrates, it over-awed 
liberty, Rome might be allowed some excuse that she did not like 
it, and I if 1 admit not of this comparison. For where is my Lord 
Archon? Is there a genius, how free soever, which in his presence 
would not find itself to be under power? He is shrunk into clouds, 
he seeb obscurity in a nation that secs by his light. He is impatient 
of his own glory, lest it should stand between you and your liberty. 

Liberty! M?hat is that, if we may not be grateful? And if we may, 
we have none: for who hath anything he doth not owe? My lords, 

Clemty the Scots. 
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there be some hard conditions of virtue. If this debt were exacted, 
it were not due; whereas, being cancelled, we are all entered into 
bonds. On the other side, if we make such payment as will not 
stand vdth a free people, we do not enrich my Lord Archon, but 
rob him of his whole estate and of his immense glory. 

These particulars had in due deliberation and mature debate, 
according unto the orders of this commonwealth, it is proposed by 
authority of the senate to you, my lords the people of Oceana: 

I, That the dignity and office of Archon or protector of the 
commonwealth of Oceana be and is hereby conferred by the 
senate and the people of Oceana upon the most illustrious 
prince and sole legislator of this commonwealth, Olphaus 
Megaletor (Pater Patriae), whom God preserve, for the term 
of his natural life. 

II. That three hundred and fifty thousand pounds per annum, 
yet remaining of the ancient revenue, be esuted upon the said 
illustrious prince or Lord Archon, for the said term and to the 
proper and peculiar use of his highness. 

III, That the Lord Archon have the reception of all foreign 
ambassadors, by and with the council of state, according unto 
the orders of this conunonwealth, 

IV. That the Lord Archon have a standing army of twelve 
thousand men, defrayed upon a monthly tax during the term 
of three years, for the protection of this commonwealth 
against dissenting parties, to be governed, directed and com¬ 
manded by and with the advice of the council of war, accord¬ 
ing unto the orders of this commonwealth. 

V That this commonwealth make no distinction of persons or 
parties, but every man being elected and sworn according 
unto the orders of the same, shall be equally capable of 
magistracy; or not elected, shall be equally capable of liberty, 
and the enjoyment of his estate free from all other than 
common taxes. 

VI. That a man putting a distinction upon himself, refusing the 
oath upon election, or declaring himself of a party not con¬ 
formable to the civil government, may, within any time of the 
three years standing of the army, transport himself and his 
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estate without molestation or impediment into any other 
nation. 

VIl. That in case there remain any distinction of parties not con¬ 
forming unto the civil government of this commonwealth after 
the three years of the standing army be expired, and the 
commonwealth be thereby forced to prolong the term of the 
said army, the pay from thenceforth of the said army shall be 
levied upon the estates of such parties so remaining uncon- 
formable unto the civil government. 

The proposer having ended his oration, the trumpets sounded, and 
the tribunes of the horse, being mounted to view the ballot, caused 
the tribe, which, thronging up to the speech, came almost round the 
gallery, to retreat a maner of twenty paces, when Linceus de Stella, 
receiving the propositions, repaired, with Bronchus de Rauco the 
herald, unto a little scaffold erected in the middle of the tribe, where 
he seated himself, the herald standing bare upon his right hand. The 
ballotines, having their boxes ready, stood before the gallery', and at 
the command of the tribune marched one unto every troop on horse¬ 
back and one unto evciy company on foot, each of them being fol¬ 
lowed by other children that bore red boxes (this is putting the 
question whether the question should be put). And the suffrage being 
very suddenly returned unto the tribunes of the table and numbered 
in the riew of the proposers, the votes were all in the affirmative 
whereupon the red or doubtful boxes were laid aside, it appearing that 
the tribe, whether for the negative or affirmative, was clear in the 
matter. Wherefore the herald began, from the scaffold in the middle 
of the tribe, to pronounce the first proposition, and the ballotines 
marching with the negative and affirmative only, Bronchus, with his 
voice like thunder, continued to repeat the pre^sition over and over 
again so long as it was in balloting. The like was done for every clause, 
till the ballot was finished and the tribunes, assembling, had signed 
the points, that is to say, the number of every suffrage, as it was taken 
by the secretary upon the tale of the tribunes and in the sight of the 
proposers; for this may not be omined, it is the pulse of the people. 
Now whereas it appertaineth unto the tribunes to report the suffrage 
of the people unto the senate, they cast the lot for this office with 
three silver balls and one gold one, and it fell upon the ri^t worship- 
fill Argus de Crookhome, in the tribe of Pascua, first tribune of the 
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foot. Argus, being a good sufficient man in his own country, w'as yet of 
the mind that he should make but a bad spokesman and therefore 
became something blank at his luck, till his colleagues persuaded him 
that it was no such great matter, if he could but read, having his paper 
before him. The proposers, taking coach, received a volley upon the 
field and returned in the same order, save that, being accompanied 
with the tribunes, they were also attended by the whole prerogative 
unto the piazza of the Pantheon, where with another volley they took 
their leaves. Argus, who had not thought upon his wife and children 
a!! the way, went very gravely up, and everyone being seated, the 
senate by their silence seemed to call for the report, which Argus 
standing up, delivered in this wise. 

Right honourable lords and fathers assembled in parliament, 

So it is, that it hath fallen unto my lot to report unto your 
excellencies the votes of the people, taken upon the third instant, 
in the first year of this commonwealth, at the Halo; the right 
honourable Phosphorus de Auge, in the tribe of Eudia, Dolabella 
de Enyo, in the tribe of Turmac, and Linceus de Stella, in the tribe 
of Nubia, lords commissioners of the great seal of Oceana, and 
proposers pro temporihus, together with my brethren the tribunes 
and myself, being present. Wherefore these are to certify unto your 
fatherhoods that the said votes of the people were as followeth; 
that is to say; 

Unto the first proposition, nemine contraduente. 

Unto the second, nmine wntradkente. 

Unto the third, the like. 

Unto the fourth, 211 above half 

Unto the fifth, 201 above half. 

Unto the sixth, 150 above half in the affirmative. 

Unto the seventh, nmirte again, and so forth. 

My lords, it is a language that is out of my prayers, and if I be out 
at it, no harm. 

But as concerning my Lord Archon (as I was saying), these are 
to signify unto you the true-heartedness and goodwill which is in 
the people, seeing by joining with you as one man, they confess 
that all they have to give is too little for his highness. For truly, 
fathers, if he who is able to do harm and doth none may well be 
called honest, what shall we say unto my Lord Archon’s highness, 
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who, having had it in his power to have done us the greatest 
mischief that ever befell a poor nation, so willing to trust such as 
they thought well of, hath done us so much good as we should 
never have known how to do ourselves? WTiich was so sweetly 
delivered by my lord chancellor Phosphorus unto the people that I 
dare say there was never an one of them could forbear to do as I 
do. . .. An’t please your fatherhoods, they he tears of joy. Ah, my 
Lord Archon shall walk the streets (as it be for his ease I mean) 
with a switch, while the people run after him, and pray for him; he 
shall not wet his foot, they will strew flowers in his way; he shall sit 
higher in their hearts, and in the judgment of all good men, than 
the kings that go up stairs unto their seats, and one of these had as 
good pull two or three of his fellows out of the great chairs as 
wrong him or meddle with him; he has two or three hundred 
thousand men that, when you say the word, shall sell themselves 
unto their shirts for him and die at his foot. His pillow is of down, 
and his grave shall be as soft, over which they that are alive shall 
wring their hands. And to come unto your fatherhoods, most truly 
so called, as being the loving parents of the people; truly you do not 
know what a feeling they have of your kindness, seeing you are so 
bound up, that if there come any harm, they may thank themselves. 
And (alas! poor fools) they see that they are given to be of so many 
minds that, though they always mean well, yet if there come any 
good they may thank them that teach them better. Wherefore there 
was never such a thing as this invented; they do verily believe that 
it is none other than the same which they always had in their very 
heads, if they could have but told how to bring it out; as now for a 
sample, my lords the proposers had no sooner said your minds 
than they found it to be that which heart could wish. And your 
fatherhoods may comfort yourselves that there is not a people in 
the world more willing to learn what is for their own goods, nor 
more apt to see it, when you have shown it them. Wherefore they 
do love you as they do their own selves, honour you as fathers, 
resolve to give you as it were obedience forever; and so thanking 
you for your most good and ettcellent laws, they do pray for you as 
the very worthies of the land, right honourable lords and fathers 
assembled in parliament 

Argus came off beyond his own expectation, for thinking right and 
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speaking as he thought, it was apparent by the house and the thanks 
they gave him that they esteemed him to be absolutely of the best sort 
of orators, upon which, having a mind that till then misgave him, he 
became very crounse,^ and much delighted with that which might go 
down the next week in print unto his wife and his neighbours. Livy 
makes the Roman tribunes to speak in the same style with the consuls, 
which could not be, and therefore, for aught in him to the contrary, 
Volero and Canuleius might have spoken no otherwise forth their 
style than Argus. However, they were not created the first year of the 
commonwealth; and the tribunes of Oceana are since become better 
orators than were needful. But the laws being enacted had the pre¬ 
amble annexed and were delivered unto Bronchus, who loved nothing 
in the earth so much as to go staring and bellowing up and down the 
town like a stag in a forest, as he now did, with his fraternity in their 
coats of arms and [ know not how many trumpets, proclaiming the act 
of parliament, when, meeting my Lord Archon (who from a retreat 
that was without affectation, as being for devotion only, and to 
implore a blessing by prayer and fasting upon his labours, now newly 
arrived in town) the herald of the tribe of Bestia set up his throat, and, 
having chanted out his lesson, passed as haughtily by him as if his own 
had been the better office; which in this place was very well taken, 
though Bronchus for his high mind happened afterwards upon some 
disasters (too long to tell) that spoiled much of his embroiderv.^ 

-My Lord Archon’s arrival being known, the signorj, accompanied 
by the tribunes, repaired unto him with the news he had already heard 
by the herald; to which my lord straiegus added that his highness 
could no: doubt, upon the demonstrations given, but the minds of 
men were firm in the opinion that he could be no seeker of himself in 
the way of earthly pomp and glory; and that the gratitude of the senate 
and the people could not therefore be understood to have any such 
reflection upon him. But so it was that, in regard of dangers abroad 
and parties at home, they durst not trust themselves without a stand¬ 
ing army, nor a standing army in any man’s hands but those of his 
highness, 

The Archon made answer that he ever expected this would be the 

’ The Qji/ordF.tigliih DitUonitry does not give this as 3 variant ot’erousc . . Sc. anti north 

diat... 2. Bold, audadous, daring, hardy-3. In somtwhat high or lively spirits 

En^nk Dia/fcr Dtaimarf and Siouiih Natimiul Diaionary 
stems to have conceived a dislike of heralds. 
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sense of the senate and the people, and this being their sense, he 
should have been sony they had made choice of any other than 
himself for a standing general; first, because it could not have been 
more unto their own safety and, secondly, because so long as they 
should have need of a standing army, his work was not done. That he 
would not dispute against the judgment of the senate and the people, 
nor ought that to be. Nevertheless, he made little doubt but eseperi- 
ence would show every party their own interest in this government, 
and that better improved than they could expect from any other; that 
men’s animosities should overbalance their interest for any time was 
impossible, that humour could never be lasting nor, through the 
constitution of the government, of any effect at the first charge. For 
supposing the worst, and that the people had chosen none other into 
the senate and the prerogative than royalists, a matter of fourteen 
hundred men must have taken their oaths at their election, with an 
intention to go quite contrary, not only to their oaths so taken but to 
their own interest; for being estated in the sovereign power, they must 
have decreed it from themselves (such an example as for which there 
was never any experience, nor can be any reason) or, holding it, it 
must have done in their hands as well every whit as in any other. 
Furthermore, they must have removed the government from a 
foundation that apparendy would hold, to set it upon another which 
apparendy would not hold, which things, if they could not come to 
pass, the senate and the people consisting wholly of royalists, much 
less by a parcel of them elected. But if the fear of the senate and of the 
people derived from a party without, such an one as would not be 
elected nor engage themselves unto the commonwealth by any oath, 
this again must be so large as would go quite contrary to your own 
interest, they being as free and as fully estated in their Lberty as any 
other, or so narrow that they could do no hurt; while, the people being 
in arms and at the beck of the strategus, every tribe would at any time 
make a better army than such a party, and there being no parties at 
home, fears from abroad would vanish. But seeing it was otherwise 
determined by the senate and the people, the best course was to take 
that which they held the safest, in which, with his humble thanks for 
their great bounty, he was resolved to serve them with all duty and 
obedience, 

A very short time after, the royalists, now equal citizens, made good 
the Archon’s judgment, there being no other that found anything near 
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so great a sweet in the government. For he who hath not been 
acquainted with affliction {saith Seneca) knoweth but half the things 
of this world. Moreover thej saw plainly that to restore the ancient 
government, they must cast up their estates into the hands of three 
hundred men; wherefore in case the senate and the prerogative, 
consisting of thirteen hundred men, had been all royalists, there must 
of nece.s.sit>' have been, and be for ever, one thousand against this or 
any such vote. 

But the senate, being informed by the signory that the Archon had 
accepted of his dignity and office, caused a third chair to be set for his 
highness, between those of the strategus and the orator in the house, 
the like at every council; to which he repaired, not of necessity, but at 
his pleasure, being the best, and as Argus not vainly said, the greatest 
prince in the world; for in the pomp of his court he was not inferior 
unto any, and in the field he was followed with a force that was 
formidable unto all. Nor was there a cause in the nature of this 
constitution to put him unto the charge of guards, spoil his stomach or 
his sleep; insomuch as being handsomely disputed by the wits of the 
academy whether my Lord Archon, if he had been ambitious, could 
have made himself so great, it was carried clear in the negative; not 
only for the reasons drawn from the present balance, which was 
popular, but putting the case the balance had been monarchical. For 
there be some nations (whereof this is one) that will bear a prince in a 
commonwealth, far higher than it is possible for them to bear a 
monarch. Spain looked upon the prince of Orange as her most formi¬ 
dable enemy, but if ever there be a monarch in that country, he will be 
her best friend. For whereas a prince in a commonwealth deriveth his 
greatness from the root of the people, a monarch deriveth his from 
one of those balances which nip them in the root; by which means the 
Low Countries under a monarch were poor and inconsiderable, but 
in bearing a prince, could grow unto a miraculous height and give the 
glory of his actions by far the upper hand of the greatest king in 
Christendom, There are kings in Europe to whom a king of Oceana 
would be but a petty companion. But the prince of this com¬ 
monwealth is the terror and the judge of them all. 

That which my Lord Archon now minded most was the agrarian, 
upon which debate he incessantly thrust the senate and the council of 
state, to the end it might be planted upon some firm root, as the main 
point and basis of perpetuity unto the commonwealth. 
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And these are some of the most remarkable passages that happened 
in the first year of this government. About the latter end of the 
second, the army was disbanded, but the taxes continued at thirty 
thousand pounds a month for three years and an half. By which 
means a piece of artillery was planted, and a portion of land to the 
value of fifty pounds a year purchased, for the maintenance of the 
games and of the prize-arms forever, in each hundred. 

With the eleventh year of the commonwealth, the term of the 
excise, allotted for the maintenance of the senate and the people and 
for the raising of a public revenue, expired. By which time the 
exchequer, over and above the annual salaries, amounting unto three 
hundred thousand pounds, accumulating every year out of one mil¬ 
lion iiiconie, seven hundred thousand pounds in ^anco, brought it, 
with the product of the sum, rising to about eight millions in the 
whole, whereby at several times they had purchased unto the senate 
and the people four hundred thousand pounds per annum solid 
revenue; which, besides the lands holden in Panopea, together with 
the perquisites of either province, was held sufficient for a public 
revenue. Nevertheless, taxes being now wholly taken off, the excise of 
no great burden, and many specious advantages not vainly proposed 
in the hei^tening of the public revenue, the excise was very cheer¬ 
fully established by the senate and the people for the term of ten years 
longer; and the same course being taken, the public revenue was 
found in the one and twentieth of the commonwealth to be worth one 
million in good land. Whereupon the excise was so abolished for the 
present, as withal resolved to be the best, the most fruitful and easy 
way of raising taxes, according unto future exigencies. But the 
revenue, now such as was able to be a yearly purchaser, gave a 
jealousy that by this means the balance of the commonwealth, consist¬ 
ing in private fortunes, might be eaten out; whence this year is famous 
for that law whereby the senate and the people, forbidding any farther 
purchase of lands unto the public within the dominions of Oceana 
and the adjacent provinces, put the agrarian upon the cotnmtKiwealth 
herself. These increases are things which men addicted unto 
monarchy deride as impossible, whereby they unwarily urge a strong 
ailment against that which they would defend. For having their eyes 
fixed upon the pomp and expense, by which not only every child of a 
king being a prince, exhausteth his father’s coffers, but favourites and 
servile spirits, devoted unto the flattery of those princes, grow insolent 
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and pmfu.se, returning a fit gratitude unto their masters, whom, while 
they hold it honourable to deceive, they suck and keep eternally poor, 
it follows that they do not see how it should be possible for a com¬ 
monwealth to clothe herself in purple, and thrive so strangely upon 
that which would make a prince’s hair grow through his hood, and not 
afford him bread. As if it were a miracle that a careless and prodigal 
man should bring ten thousand pounds a year to nothing, or that an 
industrious and frugal man brings a little unto ten thousand pounds a 
year. But the fruit of a man’s industry and frugality can never be like 
that of a commonwealth, first because the greatness of the increase 
follows the greatness of the stock or principal, and secondly because a 
frugal father is for the most part succeeded by a lavish son, whereas a 
commonwealth is her own heir. 

This year a part was proposed by the right honourable Aureus de 
Woolsacke in the tribe of Pecus, first commissioner of the treasury, 
unto the council of state, which soon after passed the ballot of the 
senate and the people, by which the lands of the public revenue, 
amounting unto one million, were equally divided into five thousand 
lots, entered by their names and parcels into a lot-book preserved in 
the exchequer; and if any orphan, being a maid, should cast her estate 
into the exchequer for fourteen hundred pounds, the treasury was 
bound by the law to pay her quarterly two hundred pounds a year, free 
from taxes for her life, and to assign her a lot for her security. If she 
married, her husband was neither to take out the principal without 
her consent (acknowledged by herself unto one of the commissioners 
of the treasury who, according as he found it to be free or forced, was 
to allow or disallow of it) nor any other way engage it than to her 
proper use. But if the principal were taken out, the treasury was not 
bound to repay any more of it than one thousand pounds; nor might 
be repaid at any time, save within the first year of the marriage: the 
like was to be done by a half or quarter lot respectively, 

Iftis was found to be a great charity unto the weaker sex, and, as 
some say who are more skilful in like affairs than myself, of good 
profit to the commonwealth. 

Now began the native spleen of Oceana to be much purged, and 
men not to affect sullenness and pedantism. The elders could 
remember that they had been youth. Wit and gallantry were so far 
from being thought crimes in themselves that care was taken to 
preserve their innocence. For which cause it was proposed unto the 
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council for religion, by the right honourable Cadiscus de Clero, in the 
tribe of Statnnum, first censor, that such women as, living in gallantry 
and view about the town, were of evil fame and could not show that 
they were maintained by their own estates or industry, or'stich as, 
having estates of their own, were yet wasteful in their way of life unto 
others, should be obnoxious unto the animadversion of the council of 
religion, or of the censors. In which the proceeding should be after 
this manner. Notice should be first given of the scandal unto the party 
offending, in private; if there were no amendment within the space of 
six months, she should be summoned and rebuked before the said 
council or censors; and if after other six months it were found that 
neither this availed, she should be censured not to appear at any 
public meetings, games or recreations, upon penalty of being taken up 
by the doorkeepers or guards of the senate, and by them to be 
detained until for every such offence five pounds were duly paid for 
her enlargement. 

Furthermore, if any common strumpet should be found, or any 
scurrility or profaneness represented at either of the theatres, the 
prelates for eveiy such offence should be fined twenty pounds by the 
said council, and the poet for every such offence on his part should be 
whipped. This law relates unto another, which also was enacted the 
same year upon this occasion. 

The youth and wits of the academy, having put the business so 
home in the defence of comedies that the provosts had nothing but 
the consequences provided against by the foregoing law to object, 
prevailed so far that two of the provosts of the council of state joined 
in a proposition, which after much ado came to a law, whereby one 
hundred thousand pounds was allotted for the building of two 
theatres, one on each side of the piazza of the Halo, and two annual 
magistrates called prelates chosen out of the knights, were added unto 
the tropic, the one called the prelate of the buskin, for inspection of 
the tragic scene called Melpomene, and the other the prelate of the 
sock, for the comic called Thalia, which magistrates had each of them 
five hundred pounds a year allowed out of the profits of the theatres, 
the rest (except eight hundred pounds a year to four poets) payable 
into the exchequer. A poet laureate, created in one of these theatres 
by the strategus, receives a wreath of five hundred pounds in gold, 
paid out of the said profits. But no man is capable of this creation that 
had not two parts in three of the suffrages at the academy, assembled 
after six weeks warning and upon that occasion. 
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rhcbc things among us are sure enough to be censured, but by 
such only as do not know the nature of' a commonwealth; for to tell 
men that they are free, and yet to curb the genius of a people in a 
lawful recreation unto which they are naturally inclined, is to tell a tale 
of a tub. 1 have heard the Protestant ministers in France, by men that 
were wise and of their own profession, much blamed in that they 
forbade dancing, a recreation to which the genius of that air is so 
inclining that they lost many who -would not lose that; nor do they less 
than blame the former determination of rashness, who now gendy 
connive at that which they had so roughly forbidden, 'fhese sports in 
Oceana are so governed that they are pleasing for private diversion 
and profitable unto the public; for the theatres soon defrayed their 
ovm charge, and now bring in a good revenue. All this so far from the 
detriment of virtue that it is to the improvement of it, seeing women 
that heretofore made havoc of their honours that they might have 
their pleasures, are now incapable of their pleasures if they lose their 
honours. 

About the one and fortieth year of the commonwealth, the censors, 
according unto their annual custom, reported the pillar of Nilus, by 
which it was found that the people were increased very' near one third. 
WTiereupon the council of war was appointed by the senate to bring in 
a state of war, and the treasurers the state of the treasury. The state of 
war, or pay and charge of an army, was soon after eidiibited by the 
council in this account. 

The Field Pay of a Parliamentary Army 


The lord strategus marching 

General of the horse 
Lieutenant general 
General of the artillery 
Commissary general 
Major general 
Quarter-master general 
Two adjutants to the major genera! 

Forty colonels 

loo caprain.s of horse, at £500 a man 
300 captains of foot, at £300 a man 
too comets, at jCtoo a man 


Polemarchs c 


£ per annum 

10,000 
2,000 
2,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
40,000 
50,000 
90,000 
10,000 
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£ per annum 
IS>«K3 

20,000 
470,000 
500,000 
400 


Sum 1,114,400 

40,000 auxiliaries, amounting unto (within 
a little as much) i, 100,000 

The charge of mounting 20,000 horse 300,000 

The training of artillery, holding a third 
to the whole 900,000 


Sufttma totalis 3,414,400 


Arms and ammunition are not reckoned, as those which are 
furnished out of the store or arsenal of Emporium. Nor wastage, as 
that which goes upon the account of the fleet maintained by the 
customs, which customs, through the care of the council for trade and 
growth of traffic, were long since improved unto about a million 
revenue. The house being informed of a state of war, the commis¬ 
sioners brought in 

The state of the treasury this present year, being the one and 
fortieth of the commonwealth 

£ 

Received from the one and twentieth of this com¬ 
monwealth, by £700,000 a year in bank, with the 
product of the sum rising 16,000,000 

Expended from the one and twentieth of this commonwealth 

Imprimis, for the addition of arms for 100,000 men, 
unto the arsenal or Tower of Emporium 
For the storing of the same with artillery 
For the storing of the same with ammunition 


1,000,000 

300,000 

200,000 


300 ensigns, at £50 a man 
800 quarter-masters, sergeants, trumpeters, 
drummers 

10,000 horse, at 2S. 6d. a day each 
30,000 foot, each at is. a day 
Surgeons 
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For beautifying the cities, parks, gardens, public walks 
and places for recreation of Emporium and Hiera, 
with public buildings, aquaducts, statues and foun- 

1,500,000 
150,000 


tains, etc. 

Extraordinary embassies 


Sum 3,150,000 

Remaining in the treasury, the salaries of the 

exchequer being defaulked 12,000,000 

By comparison of which accounts, if a war with an army of 80,000 
men were to be made by the penny, yet was the commonwealth able to 
maintain such an one above for three years without levying a tax. But 
it is against all experience, sense and reason, that such an army should 
not be soon broken, or make a great progress; in either of which cases 
the charge ceaseth, or rather, if a right course be taken in the latter, 
profit comes in, for the Romans had no other considerable way but 
rictory whereby to fill their treasury, which nevertheless was seldom 
empty. Alexander did not consult his purse upon his design for Persia. 
It is observed by Machiavel that fjvy, arguing what the event in 
reason must have been, had that king invaded Rome, and diligently 
measuring what on each side was necessary unto such a war, never 
speaks a word of money. No man imagines that the Gauls, Goths, 
Vandals, Huns, Lombards, Saxons, Normans, made their inroads or 
conquests by the strength of their purse; and if it be thought enough, 
according unto the dialect of our age, to say in answer unto these 
things that those times are past and gone, what money did the late 
Gustavus, the most victorious of modem princes, bring out of 
Sweden with him into Germany? An army that goes upon a golden leg 
will be as lame as if it were a wooden one; but proper horses have 
nerves and muscles in them, such for which, having four or five 
millions, a sum easy with a revenue like this of Oceana to be had at 
any time in readiness, you need never or very rarely charge the people 
with taxes. What influence the commonwealth by such arms hath had 
upon the world, I leave unto historians, whose custom it hath been of 
old to be as diligent observers of foreign actions as careless of those 
domestic revolutions, which (less pleasant it may be, as not partaking 
so much of the romance) are unto statesmen of far greater profit; and 
this fault, if it be not mine, is so much more frequent with modem 
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writers is hath caused me to undertake this work, on which to give my 
own judgment, it is performed as much above the dme I have been 
about it as below the dignity of the matter. 

But t cannot depart out of this country till I have taken leave of my 
Lord Archon, a prince of immense felicity, who having built as high 
with his counsels as he digged deep with this sword, had now been 
fifty years measured with his own unerring orbs. 

Timoleon, so great a hater of tyrants that, not able to dissuade his 
brother Timophanes to relinquish the tyranny of Corinth, he slew 
him, was afterwards elected by the people (the Sicilians groaning unto 
them from under the like burden) to be sent unto their relief. 
Whereupon Teleclides, the man at that time of most authority in the 
commonwealth of Corinth, stood up and, giving an exhortarioit unto 
Timoleon how he should behave himself in his expedition, told him 
that if he restored the Sicilians unto liberty, it would be acknowledged 
that he had destroyed a tyrant; if otherwise, he must expect to hear 
that he had murdered a king, Timoleon, taking his leave with a very 
small provision for so great a design, pursued it with a courage not 
inferior to, and a felicity beyond, any that had been known unto that 
day in mortal flesh, having in the space of right years utterly rooted 
out of all Sicily those weeds of tyranny, through the distraction 
whereof men fled in such abundance from their native country that 
whole cities were left desolate; and brought it unto such a pass that 
others, through the fame of his virtues and the excellency of the soil, 
flocked as fast from all quarters unto it as to the garden of the world. 
While he, being presented by the people of Syracuse with his town 
house and his country retreat, the sweetest places in either, lived with 
his wife and children a most quiet, happy, and holy life; for he 
attributed no part of his success unto himself, but all unto the blessing 
and providence of the gods. As he passed his dme in this manner, 
admired and honoured by mankind, Laphystius, an envious dema¬ 
gogue, going to summon him upon some pretence or other to answer 
for himself before the assembly, the people fell into such a mutiny as 
could not be appeased but by Timoleon who, understanding the 
matter, reproved them by repeating the pains and travail which he had 
gone throu^, unto no other end than that every man mi^t have the 
free use of the laws. Wherefore when Demacnetus, another dema¬ 
gogue, had brought the same design about again, and blamed him 
impertinently unto the people for things which he did when he was 
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general, Timoleon answered nothing but, raising up his hands, gave 
the gods thanks for their return unto his frequent prayers, that he 
might hut live to see the Syracusans so free that they might question 
whom they pleased. 

Not long after, being old, through some natural imperfection he fell 
blind, but the Syracusans bj their perpetual visits held him, though he 
could not sec, the greatest object; if there arrived strangers, they 
brought them to sec this sight, Wdiatever came iti debate at the 
assembly, if it were of small consequence, they determined it them¬ 
selves, but if of importance, they always sent for Timoleon, who being 
brought by his servants in a chair and set in the middle of the theatre, 
there ever followed a great shout after which some time was allowed 
for the benedictions of the people; and then the matter proposed, 
when Timoleon had spoken of it, was put to the suffrage, which given, 
his servants bore him back in his chair, accompanied by the people, 
clapping their hands and making all expressions of joy and applause, 
till, leaving him at his house, they returned unto the dispatch of their 
business. And this was the life of Timoleon, till he died of age and 
dropped like a mature fruit, while the eyes of the people were as the 
showers of autumn. 

The life and death of my 1 ,ord Archon, save that he had his senses 
unto the last, and that his character, being not the restorer but the 
founder of a commonwealth, was greater, is so exactly the same again, 
that (seeing by men wholly ignorant of antiquity, 1 am accused of 
WTiting romance) I shall repeat nothing, but tell you that this year the 
whole nation of Oceana, even unto the women and children, was in 
mounting, where so great or sad a pomp of funeral had never been 
seen or knowm. Sometime after the performance of the exequies, a 
colossu.s, mounted upon a brazen horse, of excellent fabric, was erec¬ 
ted in the piazza of the Pantheon, engraved vvith this inscription on 
the ea,stetn side of the pedestal. 


HIS 
N/AME 
IS AS 

PRECIOUS OINTMENT 


And on the western, with this. 
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Grata Patna 

Piae et perpemae memoriae 
D.D. 

Olphaus Megaletor 
Lord Archon and sole Legislator 
of 

OCEANA 
Pater Patriae. 

Invincible in the Field. 

Inviolable in his Faith. 

Unfeigned in his Zeal. 

Immortal in his Fame. 

The Greatest of Captains. 

The Best of Princes. 

The Happiest of Legislators. 

The Most Sincere of Christians. 

Who, setting the Kingdoms of the Earth at Liberty, 
Took the Kingdom of the Heavens by Violence. 

Aelat. sme. 116. 


Anno 


Hujus Reipttk 50.' 


^ Cromwell was 56 in 1656, not 66; if this is the implication. 
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Chap. I 

Of government 

1. A people is either under a state of civil government, or in a state 
of civil war; or neither under a state of civil government, nor in a 
state of civil war. 

2. Civil government is an art whereby a people rule themselves, or 
are ruled by others. 

3. The art of civil government in general is twofold: national or 
provincial. 

4. National government is that by which a nation is governed 
independently, or within itself. 

5. Provincial government is that by which a province is governed 
dependently, or by some foreign prince or state. 

6. A people is neither governed by themselves, nor by others, but' 
by reason of some external principle thereto forcing them. 

7. Force is of two kinds, natural and unnatural, 

8. Natural force consists in the vigour of principles, and their 
natural necessary operations. 

9. Unnatural force is an externa! or adventitious opposition to the 
vigour of principles and their necessary working, which, from a 
violation of nature, is called violence. 

10. National government is an effect of natural force, or vigour, 

11. Provincial government is an effect of unnatural force, or violence. 

12. The natural force which works or produces national government 
(of which only 1 shall speak hereafter) consists in riches. 

13. The man that cannot live upon his own must be a servant; but he 
that can live upon his own may be a freeman. 

'except’. 
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1 4. Where a people cannot live upon their own, the government is 
either monarchy or aristocracj'; where a people can live upon 
their own, the government maj be democracy, 

15. A man that could live upon his own may yet, to spare his own and 
live upon another, be a servant; but a people that can live upon 
their own cannot spare their own and live upon another, but 
(except they be no servants, that is, except they come to a 
democracy) they must waste their own by maintaining their maS' 
ters,^ or by having others to live upon them. 

16. Where a people that can live upon their own imagine that they 
can be governed by others, and not lived upon by such governors, 
it is not the genius of the people; it is the mistake of the people. 

17. Where a people that can live upon their own will not be governed 
by others lest they be lived upon by others, it is nM the mistake of 
the people; it is the genius of the people. 

18. Of government there are three principles: matter, privation, and 
form. 

Chap. II 

Of the matter of government 

1. Thai which is the matter of goverrunent is what we call an estate, 
be it in lands, goods or money. 

2. If the estate be more in money than in land, the port or garb of 
the owner goes more upon his monies than his lands; which with 
private men is ordinary, but with nations (except such only as live 
more upon their trade than upon their territory) is not to be 
found; for which cause overbalance of riches in money or goods, 
as to the sequel of these aphorisms, is altogether omitted. 

3. If the estate be more in land than in goods or money, the garb and 
port of the owner (whether as man or a nation) goes more if not 
altogether upon his land. 

4. If a man has some estate, he may have some servants or a family, 
and consequently some government, or something to govern; if 
he has no estate, he can have no government. 

5. Where the eldest of many brothers has all, or so much that the 
rest for their livelihood stand in need of him, that brother is as it 
were prince in that family. 

^Toland has ‘master's'. 
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6. Where of many brothers the eldest has but an equal share, or not 
so inequal as to make the rest to stand in need of him for their 
livelihood, that family is as it were a commonwealth. 

7. Distribution of shares in land as to the three ^nd interests, the 
king, the nobility and the people, must be equal or inequal. 

8. iiquai distribution of land, as if one man or a few men have one 
half of the territory and the people have the other half, causes 
privation of government, and a state of civil war; for, the lord or 
lords on the one side being able to assert their pretension or right 
to rule, and the people on the other their pretension or right to 
liberty, that nation can never come under any form of government 
dll that question be decided; and, property being not by any law 
to be violated or moved, any such question cannot be decided but 
by the sword only. 

9. Inequal distribution of shares in land as to the three grand inter¬ 
ests, or the whole land in any one of these, is that which causes 
one of these three to be the predominant interest. 

to. All government is interest, and the predominant interest gives the 
maner or foundation of the government. 

11. If one man has the whole, or two parts in three of the whole land 
or territory, the interest of one man is the predominant interest, 
and causes absolute monarchy. 

12. If a few men have the whole, or two parts in three, of the whole 
land or territory, the interest of the few or of the nobility is the 
predominant interest; and, were there any such thing in nature, 
would cause a pure aristocracy. 

13. It being so that pure aristocracy, or the nobility having the whole, 
or two parts in three, of the whole land or territory without a 
moderator or prince to balance them, is a state of war, in which 
everyone, as he grows eminent or potent, aspires to monarchy; 
and that not any nobility can have peace or can reign without 
having such a moderator or prince as, on the one side, they may 
balance or hold in from being absolute, and on the other side may 
balance or hold them and their factions from flying out into arms; 
it follows that if a few men have the whole, or two parts in three, 
of the whole land or territory, the interest of the nobility, being 
the predominant interest, must of necessity produce regulated 
monarchy. 

14. If the many or the people have the whole, or two parts in three, of 
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the whole land or tertitoty, the interest of the many or of the 
people is the predominant interest, and causes democracy. 

15. A people neither under absolute or under regulated monarchy, 
nor yet under democracy, are under a privation of government. 

Chap. Ill 

Of the privation of government 

1. Where a people are not in a state of civil government, but in a 
state of civil war, or where a people are neither under a state of 
civil government, nor under a state of civil war, there the people 
are under privation of government. 

2. Where one man, not having the whole, or two parts in three, of 
the whole land or territory, yet assumes to himself the whole 
power, there the people are under privation of government, and 
this privation is called tyranny. 

3. Where a few men, not having the whole, or about two parts in 
three, of the whole land or territory, yet assume to themselves the 
whole power, there the people arc under privation of government, 
and this privation is called oligarchy. 

4. Where the many or the people, not having the whole, or two parts 
in three, of the whole land or territory, yet assume to themselves 
the whole power, there the people arc under privation of govern¬ 
ment, and this privation is called anarchy. 

5. Where the tyranny, the oligarchy or the anarchy, not having in the 
land or territory such a full share as may amount to the truth of 
government, have nevertheless such a share in it as may maintain 
an army, there the people are under privation of government, and 
this privation is a state of civil war. 

6. Where the tyranny, the oligarchy or the anarchy have not any 
such share in the land or territory as may maintain an army, there 
the people are in privation of government, which privation is 
neither a state of civil government, nor a state of civil war. 

7. Where the people are neither in a state of civil government, nor in 
a state of civil war, there the tyranny, the oligarchy or the anarchy 
cannot stand by any force of nature, because it is void of any 
natural foundation, nor by any force of arms, because it is not 
able to mainuin an army; and so must fall away of itself through 
the want of a foundation, or be blown up by some tumult; and in 
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this kind of privation the matter or foundation of a good orderly 
government is ready and in being, and there wants nothing to the 
perfection of the same but proper superstructures or form. 


Chap. IV 

Of the form of government 

1. That which gives the being, the action and the denomination to a 
creature or thing, is the form of that creature or thing. 

2. There is in form something that is not elementary but divine. 

3. The contemplation of form is astonishing to man, and has a kind 
of trouble or impulse accompanying it, that exalts his soul to God. 

4. As the form of a man is the image of God, so the form of a 
govertunent is the image of man. 

5. Man is both a sensual and a philosophical creature. 

6. Sensuality in a man is when he is led only as are the beasts, that 
is, no otherwise than by appetite. 

7. Philosophy is the knowledge of divine and human things. 

8. To preserve and defend himself against violence is natural to 
man as he is a sensual creature. 

9. To have an impulse, or to be raised upon contemplation of 
natural things, to the adoration or worship of God, is natural to 
man as he is a philosophical creature. 

10. Formation of government is the creation of a political creature 
after the image of a philosophical creature, or it is an infusion of 
the soul or faculties of a man into the body of a multitude. 

11. The more the soul or faculties of a man (in the manner of their 
being infused into the body of a multitude) are refined or made 
incapable of passion, the more perfect is the form of government, 

12. Not the refined spirit of a man, or of some men, is a good form of 
govemmem; but a good form of government is the refined spirit 
of a nation. 

13. The spirit of a nation {whether refined or not refined) can neither 
be wholly saint nor atheist: not saint, because the far greater part 
of the people is never able in maners of religion to be their own 
leaders; nor atheist, because religion is every whit as indelible a 
character in man’s nature as reason. 

14. Language is not a more natural intercourse between the soul of 
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one man and another, than religion is between God and the soul 
of a man. 

15. As not this language, nor that language, but some language; so 
not this religion, nor that religion, yet some religion is natural to 
every nation. 

16. The soul of government, as the true and perfect image of the soul 
of man, is every whit as necessarily religious as rational. 

17. The body of a government, as consisting of the sensual part of 
man, is every whit as preservative and defensive of itself as sen¬ 
sual creatures are of themselves. 

18. The body of a man, not actuated or led by the soul, is a dead 
thing out of pain and misery; but the body of a people, not 
actuated or led by the soul of government, is a living thing in pain 
and misery. 

19. The body of a people, not ted by the reason of the government, is 
not a people, but a herd; not led by the religion of the govern¬ 
ment, is at an inquiet and an uncomfortable loss in itself, not 
disciplined by the conduct of the government, is not an army for 
defence of itself, but a rout; not directed by the laws of the 
government, has not any rule of right; and without recourse to the 
justice or judicatories of the government, has no remedy of 
wrongs. 

20. In contemplation of, and in conformi^ to the soul of man, as also 
for supply of those his necessities which arc not otherwise sup¬ 
plied or to be supplied by nature, form of government consists 
necessarily of these five parts: the civil, which is the reason of the 
people; the religious, which is the comfort of the people; the 
militaiy, which is the captain of the people; the laws, which are 
the ri^ts of the people; and the judicatories, \thich are the 
avengers of their wrongs. 

21. The parts of form in government are as the offices in a house; 
and the orders of a form of government are as the orders of a 
house or family. 

22. Good orders make evil men good, and bad orders make good 
men evil. 

23. Oligarchists {to the end they may keep all others out of the 
government) pretending themselves to be saints, do also pretend 
that they in whom lust reigns are not fit for reign or for govern¬ 
ment. But libido domimndi, the lust of government, is the greatest 
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lust, whch also rei^ most in those that have least ri|^t, as in 
oligarchists; for many a king and many a people have and had 
unquestionable ri^t, but an oUgarchist never; whence from their 
own argument, the lust of government reigning most In oligarch¬ 
ists, it undeniably follows that oligarchists of all men are least lit 
for government, 

24. As in houses not differing in the kinds of their o^ces, the orders 
of the families differ much; so the difference of form in different 
governments consists not in the kinds or number of the parts, 
which in every one is alike, but in the different ways of ordering 
those parts. And as the different orders of a house arise for the 
most part from the quantity and quality of the estate by which it is 
defrayed or maintained, according as it is in one or more of the 
family as proprietors, so it is also in a government. 

25. The orders of the form, which are the manners of the mind of the 
government, follow the temperament of the body, or the distribu¬ 
tion of the lands or territories, and the interests thence arising. 

26. The interest of arbitrary monarchy is the absoluteness of the 
monarch; the interest of regulated monarchy is the greatness of 
the nobility; the interest of democracy is the felicity of the people; 
for in democracy the government is for the use of the people, and 
in monarchy the people are for the use of the government, that is, 
of one lord or more. 

27. The use of a horse without his provender, or of the people 
without some regard had to the necessities of human nature, can 
be none at all; nor are those necessities of nature in any form 
whatsoever to be otherwise provided for than by those five parts 
already mentioned; for which cause every government consists of 
five parts: the civil, the religious, the mUitary, the laws, and the 
judicatories. 


Chap. V 

Of form in the civil parts 

1. TTiose naturalists that have best written of generation do observe 
that all things proceed from an egg, and that there is in every egg 
a punctum saiiens, or a part first moved, as the pmp^c speck 
observed in those of hens; from the working whereof the other 
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organs or fit members are delineated, distinguished and wrought 
into one organical body. 

2. A nation without government, or fallen into privation of form, is 
like an e^ unhatehed; and the punctum soiiens, or first mover 
from the corruption of the former to the generation of the suc¬ 
ceeding form, is either a sole legislator or a council. 

3. A sole legislator, proceeding according to art or knowledge, 
produces government in the whole piece at once and in perfec¬ 
tion. But a Council (proceeding not according to art, or what in a 
new case is necessary or ht for them, but, according to that which 
they call the genius of the people, still hankering after the things 
they have been used to, or their old customs, how plain soever it 
be made in reason that they can no longer 6t them) make patch¬ 
ing work, and are ages about that which is very seldom or never 
brought by them to any perfection; but commonly comes by the 
way to ruin, leaving the noblest attempts under reproach, and the 
authors of them ctqKJsed to the greatest miseries while they live, if 
not their memories when they are dead and gone to the greatest 
infamy. 

4. If the punctum saliens, or first mover in generation of the form be a 
sole legislator, his proceeding is not only according to nature, but 
according to art also, and begins with the delineation of distinct 
orders or members. 

5. Delineation of distinct organs or members (as to the fonn of 
government) is a division of the territory into fit precincts once 
stated for all, and a formation of them ro their proper offices and 
functions, according to the nature or truth of the form to be 
introduced. 

6. Precincts in absofute monarchy arc commonly caUed provinces; 
and as to the delineation or stadng of them, they may be equal or 
inequal. Precincts in regulated monarchy, where the lords or 
nobility as to their titles or estates ou^t not to be equal, hot to 
differ as one star differs from another in glory, are commonly 
called counties, and ought to be inequal. Precincts in democracy, 
where without equality in the electors there wilt hardly be any 
equality in the elected, or where, without equality in the pre¬ 
cincts, it is almost if not altogether impossible there should be 
equality in the commonwealth, are properly called tribes, and 
ought by all means to be equal. 
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-j. Equaittj- or parity has been represented an odious thing, and 
made to imply the levelling of ntien’s estates; but if a nobility, how 
inequal soever in their esutes or titles, yet, to come to the truth of 
aristocracy, must as to their votes or participation in the govern¬ 
ment be pares regni, that is to say peers or in parity among them¬ 
selves; as well likewise the people, to attain to the truth of 
democracy, may be peers or in parity among themselves, and yet 
not as to their estates be obliged to levelling. 

8. Industry of all things is the most accumulative, and accumulation 
of all things hates levelling; the revenue therefore of the people 
being the revenue of industry, though some nobility (as that of 
Israel, or that of Lacedaemon) may be found to have been level¬ 
lers, yet not any people in the world.' 

9. Precincts, being stated, are in the next place to be formed to their 
proper offices and functions, according to the truth of the form to 
be introduced; which in general is to form them as it were into 
distinct governments, and to endow them with distinct governors. 

10. Governments or governors are either supreme or subordinate. 
For absolute monarchy to admit in its precincts any government 
Of governors, that are not subordinate but supreme, were a plain 
contradiction, But that regulated monarchy, and that democracy, 
may do it is seen in the princes of Germany and in the cantons of 
Switzerland; nevertheless, these being governments that have 
derived this not from the wisdom of any legislator, but from 
accident, and an til disposition of the maner, whereby they are 
not only incapable of greatness but even of any perfect state of 
health, they come not under the consideration of art, from which 
they derive not; but of chance, to which we leave them. And, to 
speak according to art, we pronounce that, as well in democracy 
and in regulated as in absolute monarchy, governors and govem- 
mencs in the several divisions ought not to be sovereignties, but 
subordinate to one common sovereign. 

11. Subordinate governors are at will, or for life, or upon rotation or 
changes. 

12. In absolute monarchy the governors of provinces must either be 
at will or upon rotation, or else the monarch cannot be absolute. 
In regulated monarchy the governors of the counties may be for 

'.'trgvably the most ‘bourgeois’ otterance to be found an™here in ff’s nork.s. 
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life or hereditary, as in counts or lords, or for some certain term 
and upon rotation, as in viscounts or sheriffs. In democracy the 
people are servants to their governors for life, and so cannot be 
free;"* or the governors of the tribes must be upon rotation and for 
some certain term, excluding the party that have borne the 
magistracy for that term from being elected into the tike again, till 
an equal interval or vacation be expired. 

13. The term in which a man may administer government to the good 
of it, and not attempt upon it to the harm of it, is the fittest term 
of bearing magistracy; and three years in a magistracy, described 
by the law under which a man has lived, and which he has known 
by the carriage or practice of it in others, is a term in which he 
cannot attempt upon his government for the hurt of it, but may 
administer it for the good of it, though such a magistracy or 
government should consist of divers functions. 

14. Governors in subordinate precincts have commonly three func¬ 
tions: the one civil, the other judicial, and the third military. 

15. In absolute monarchy the government of a province consists of 
one beglerbeg, or governor for three years, with his council or 
divan for civil matters, and his guard of janissaries and spahis, 
that is, of horse and foot, with power to levy and command the 
timariots or military fanners. 

16. In regulated monarchy the government of a county consists of 
one count or lord for life, or of one viscount or sheriff for some 
limited term, with power in certain civil and judicial matters, and 
to levy and command the pone comiiatus. 

17. In democracy the government of a tribe consists of one council or 
court, in one third part elected annually by the people of that tribe 
for the civil, for the judicial and for the military government of the 
same; as also to preside at the election of deputies in that tribe 
towards the annual supply in one third part of the common and 
sovereign assemblies of the whole commonwealth, that is to say, 
of the senate and of the popular assembly; in which two these 
tribes, thus delineated and distinguished into proper organs or fit 
members to be actuated by those sovereign assemblies, are 
wrought up again by connection into one entire and oiganical 
body. 


^ H means that rotation of office is nectssaiy to a democracy. 
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18. A parliament of physicians would never have found out the 
circulation of the blood, nor could a parliament of poets have 
written Virgil’s Aeneis-, of this kind therefore in the formation of 
government is the proceeding of a sole legislator. But if the 
people, without a legislator, set upon such work by a certain 
instinct that is in them, they never go further than to choose a 
council; not considering ±at the formation of government is as 
well a work of invention as of judgment, and that a council, 
though in matters laid before them they may excel in judgment, yet 
inventioi i is as contrary to the nature of a council as it is to musicians 
inconsort.whocanplayandjudgeofanyairthatislaidbeforethem, 
though to invent a part of music they can never well agree. 

19. In councils there are three ways of result, and every way of result 
makes a dillerent form. A council with the result in the prince 
makes absolute monarchy, A council with the result in the 
nobility, or where without the nobilit)' there can be no result, 
makes aristocracy, or regulated monarchy. A council with the 
result in the people makes democracy. There is a fourth kind of 
result or council which amounts not to any form, but to privation 
of government: that is, a council not consisting of a nobility, and 
yet with the result in itself, which is rank oligarchy; so the people, 
seldom or never going any further than to elect a council without 
any result but itself, instead of democracy introduce oligarchy. 

zo. The ultimate result in every form is the sovereign power. If the 
ultimate result be wholly and only in the monarch, that monarchy 
is absolute. If the ultimate result be not wholly and only in the 
monarch, that monarchy is regulated. If the result be wholly and 
only in the people, the people are in liberty, or the form of the 
government is democracy. 

21. It may happen that a monarchy founded upon aristocracT, and so 
as to the foundation regulated, may yet come by certain 
expedients or intrusions {as at this day in France and in Spain) as 
to the administration of it to appear or be called absolute; of 
which I shall treat more at large when 1 come to speak of reason 
of state, or of administration. 

22. The ultimate result in the whole body of the people, if the com¬ 
monwealth be of any considerable extent, is altogether impracti¬ 
cable; and if ihe ultimate result be but in a part of the people, the 
rest are not in liberty, nor is the government democracy. 
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23. As a whole army cannot charge at one and the same time, yet is so 
ordered that every one in his turn comes up to give the charge of 
the whole army; so, though the whole people cannot give the 
result at one and the same, yet may they be so ordered that every 
one in his turn may come up to give the result of the whole 
people. 

24. A popular assembly, rightly ordered, brings up everyone in his 
rum to give the result of the whole people. 

25. If the popular assembly consists of one thousand or more, annu¬ 
ally changeable in one third part by new elections made in the 
tribes by the people, it is rightly ordered; that is to say, so con¬ 
stituted that such an assembly can have no other interest 
whereupon to give the result than that only which is the interest 
of the whole people. 

z6. But in vain is result where there is no matter to resolve upon; and 
where maturity of debate has not preceded, there is not yet matter 
to resolve upon. 

27. Debate, to be mature, cannot be managed by a multitude; and 
result, to be popular, cannot be given by a few. 

28. If a council capable of debate has also the result, it is oligarchy. If 
an assembly capable of the result has debate also, it is anarchy. 
Debate in a council not capable of result, and result in an assem¬ 
bly not capable of debate, is democracy. 

2Q. It is not more natural to a people in their own affairs to be their 
own choosers, than upon that occasion to be provided of their 
learned council; insomuch that the saying of Pacuvius, that 
either a people is governed by a king or counselled by a senate, is 
universally approved. 

30. Where the senate has no distinct interest, there the people arc 
counsellable, and venture not upon debate; where the senate has 
any distinct interest, there the people are not counsellable, but 
fall into debate among themselves, and so into confusion, 

31. Of senates there are three kinds: first, a senate eligible out of the 
nobility only, as that of Rome, which will not be contented to be 
merely the council of the people, but will be contending that they 
are lords of the people, never quitting their pretensions dll they 
have ruined the commonwealth. Secondly, a senate elected for 
life, as that of Sparta, which will be a species of nobility, and will 
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have a kind of Spanan king; and a senate upon rotation/ which, 
being rightly constituted, is quiet, and never pretends more than 
to be the learned council of the people. 

32. Thirdly, three hundred senators, for example, changeable in one 
third part of them annually by new elections in the tribes, and 
constituted a senate to debate upon all civil matters, to promul¬ 
gate to the whole nation what they have debated ~ this promulga¬ 
tion to be made some such convenient time before the matters by 
them debated are to be proposed, that they may be commonly 
known and well understood, and then to propose the same to the 
result of the popular assembly, which only is to be the test of 
every public act - is a senate rightiy ordered. 


Form of government (as to ike civil part), being thus completed, is 
summed up in the three following aphorisms: 

33. Absolute monarchy (for the civil part of the form) consists of 
distinct provinces under distinct governors, equally subordinate 
to a grand signor or sole lord, with his council or divan debating 
and proposing, and the result wholly and only in himself. 

34. Regulated monarchy (for the civil part of the form) consists of 
distinct principalities or counties under distinct lords or gov¬ 
ernors, which if rightly constituted are equally subordinate to the 
king and his peerage, or to the king and his estates assembled in 
parliament, without whose consent the king can do nothing. 

35. Democracy (for the cdvil part of the form), if rightly constituted, 
consists of distinct tribes under the govermnent of distinct 
magistrates, courts or councils, regularly changeable in one third 
part upon annual elections, and subordinate to a senate consist¬ 
ing of not above three hundred senators, and to a popular assem¬ 
bly consisting of not under a thousand deputies; each of these 
also regularly changeable in one third part upon annual elections 
m the tribes, the senate having the debate, and the popular 
assembly the result of the whole commonwealth. 


^ This apfxars misplaced; it should be part of no. 32, 
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Chap. VI 

Of form in the religious part 

1. Form for the reli^ous part either admits of liberty of conscience 
in the whole or in part, or does not admit of liberty of conscience 
at all. 

2. Liberty of conscience entire, or in the whole, is where a man 
according to the dictates of his own conscience may have the free 
exercise of his religion, without impediment to his preferment or 
employment in the state. 

3. Liberty of conscience in part is where a man according to the 
dictates of his conscience may have the free exercise of his reli¬ 
gion; but if it be not the national religion, he is thereby incapable 
of preferment or employment in the state. 

4. Where the form admits not of the free exercise of any other 
religion except that only which is national, there is no liberty' of 
conscience. 

5. Men who have the means to assert liberty of conscience have the 
means to assert civil liberty; and will do it if they are oppressed in 
their consciences, 

6. Men participating in property, or in employment civil or military, 
have the means to assert liberty of conscience. 

7. Absolute monarchy, being sole proprietor, may admit of liberty of 
conscience to such as are not capable of civil or military employ¬ 
ment, and yet not admit of the means to assert civil liberty; as the 
Greek Christians under the Turk, who, though they enjoy liberty 
of conscience, cannot assert civil liberty, because they have 
neither property nor any civil or military employments. 

8. Regulated monarchy, being not sole proprietor, may not admit 
naturally of liberty of conscience, lest it admit of the means to 
assert civil liberty, as was lately seen in England by pulling down 
the bishops, who, for the most part, are one half of the foundation 
of regulated monarchy. 

9. Democracy, being nothing but entire liberty - and liberty of 
conscience wi±out civil liberty, or civil liberty without liberty of 
conscience, being but liberty by halves - must admit of liberty of 
conscience both as to the perfection of its present being, and as to 
its future security; as to the perfection of its present being, for the 
reasons already shown, or that she do not enjoy liberty by halves; 
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and for future security, because this excludes absolute monarchy, 
which cannot stand with liberty of conscience in the whole, and 
regulated monarchy, which cannot stand safely with it in any part. 

I o. If it be said that in France there is liberty of conscience in part, it 
is also plain that while the hierarchy is standing this liberty is 
falling, and that if ever it comes to pull down the hierarchy, it 
pulls down that monarchy also; wherefore the monarchy or 
hierarchy will be beforehand with it, if they see their true interest. 

11. The ultimate result in monarchy being that of one man, or of a 
few men, the national religion in monarchy may happen not to be 
the religion of the major part of the people; but the result in 
democracy being in the major part of the people, it cannot hap¬ 
pen but that the national religion must be that of the major part of 
the people. 

12. The major part of the people, being in matters of religion enabled 
to he their own leaders, will in such cases therefore have a public 
leading; or, being debarred of their will in that particular, are 
debarred of their liberty of conscience, 

13. Where the major part of the people is debarred of their liberty by 
the minor, there is neither liberty^ of conscience nor democracy, 
but spiritual or cicil oligarchy. 

14. Where the major part is not debarred of their libertv of con¬ 
science by the minor, there is a national religion. 

15. National religion is either coercive, or not coercive. 

16. Religion is not naturally subsersient to any corrupt or worldly 
interest, for which cause, to bring it into subjection to interest, it 
must be coercive. 

17. Where religion is coercive, or in subjection to interest, there it is 
not, or will not long continue to be the true religion. 

18. Where religion is not coercive, nor under subjection to any inter¬ 
est, there it either is, or has no obstruction why it may not come to 
be, the true religion. 

19. Absolute monarchy pretends to infallibility in matters of religion, 
employs not any that is nut of its own faith, and punishes its 
apostates by death without mercy. 

20. Regulated monarchy comes not much short of the same pretence, 
but, consisting of proprietors, and such a.s if they dissent have 
oftentimes the means to defend themselves, it does not therefore 
always attain to the exercise of the like power. 
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2 1. Democracy pretends not to infallibility, but is in matters of reli¬ 
gion no more than a seeker, not taking away from its people their 
liberty of conscience, but educating them, or so many of them as 
shall like of it, in such a manner or knowledge in divine things as 
may render them best able to make use of their liberty of con¬ 
science, which it performs by the national religion. 

22. National religion, to be such, must have a national ministry or 
cleigy. 

23. The clergy is either a landed or a stipendiated clergy. 

24. A landed clergy attaining to one third of the territory, is 
aristocracy; and therefore equally incompatible with absolute 
monarchy and with democracy; but to regulated monarchy for the 
most pan is such a supporter, as in that case it may be truly 
enough said, that no Hshop, no king.’ 

25. The sovereignty of the prince in absolute monarchy, and of the 
people in democracy, admitting not of any counterpoise, in each 
of these the cletgy ou^t not to be landed; the labourer neverthe¬ 
less being worthy of his hire, they ought to be stipendiated. 

26. A clergy well landed is to regulated monarchy a very great glory; 
and a clergy not well stipendiated is to absolute monarchy or to 
democracy as great an infamy. 

27. A clergy, whether landed or stipendiated, is either hierarchical or 
popular. 

28. A hierarchical clergy is a monarchical ordination; a popular 
clergy receives ordination from election by the people. 

Form of government (as to the religious part), being thus completed, is 
summed up in the three following aphorisms: 

29. Absolute monarchy (for the religious part of the form) consists of 
a hierarchical clergy and of an akoran (or some book received in 
the nature of Scripture) interpretable by the prince only and his 
clergy, willingly permitting to them that are not capable of 
employments a liberty of conscience. 

30. Regulated monarchy (for the religious part of the form) consists 
of an aristocratical hierarchy, of the liturgy and of the holy Scrip¬ 
tures (or some such book received for a rule of faith) interpret- 

' Capitalised in Toland. 
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able only by the clergy, not admitting liberty of conscience, except 
through mere necessity. 

31, Democracy {for the religious part of the form} consists ol a 
popular clergy, of the Scriptures (or some other book acknow¬ 
ledged divine), with a directory, for the national religion, and a 
council for the equal maintenance both of the national religion 
and of the liberty of conscience. 


Chap. Ml 

Of form in the military part 

1. A man may perish by the sword; yet no man draws the sword to 
perish, but to live by it. 

2. So many ways as there are of living by the sword, so many ways 
there are of a militia. 

3. If a prince be lord of the whole, or of two pans in three, of the 
whole territory, and divides it into military farms at will and 
without rent, upon condition uf service at their own charge in 
arms whenever he commands them, it is the sword of an absolute- 
monarchy. 

4. If the nobility , being lords of the whole or of two parts in three of 
the whole territory', let their lands by good pennyworths to tenants 
at will, or by their leases bound at their commands by whom they 
live to serve in arms upon pay, it is the sword of a regulated 
monarchy. 

5. In countries that have no infantry, or militia of free commoners, 
as in France and Poland, the nobility themselves are a vast body 
of horse and the sword of that monarchy, 

6. If a people, where there neither is lord nor lords of the whole, nor 
of two parts in three of the whole territory, for the common 
defence of their liberty and of their livelihood, take their tum.s 
upon the guard or in arms, it is the sword of democracy. 

7. There is a fourth kind of militia, or of men living more immedi¬ 
ately by the sword, which are soldiers of fortune or a mercenary 
army. 

8. Absolute monarchy must be very well provided with court guards 
or a mercenary army; otherwise, its military farmers having no bar 
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from becoming proprietors, the monarchy itself has no bar from 
changing into democracy. 

Form of ^ernment (as to the miimry pan), being thus completed, is 
summed up in the three JblletPing aphorisms; 

g. In a regulated monarchy where there is an infantry, there needs 
not any mercenary army; and there the people live tolerably well. 

10. In a regulated monarchy where there is no infantry, but the 
nobility themselves are a vast body of horse, there must also be a 
mercenary infantry, and there the people are peasants or slaves. 

11. There is no such thing in nature as any monarchy (whether 
absolute or regulated) subsisting merely by a mercenary army, 
and without an infantry or cavalry planted upon the lands of the 
monarch, or of his whole nobility. 


Chap. VIII 

Of form in the legal part 

I. If justice be not the interest of a government, the interest of that 
government will be its justice. 

z. Let equity or justice be what it will, yet if a man be to judge or 
resolve in his own case, he resolves upon his own interest. 

3. Every government, being not obnoxious to any superior, resolves 
in her own case. 

4. The ultimate result in every government is the law in that 
government 

S- In absolute monarchy, the ultimate result is in the monarch. 

6. In aristocracy, or regulated monarchy, the ultimate result is in the 
lords or peers, or not without them. 

7. In democracy the ultimate result is in the people, 

8, Law in absolute monarchy holds such a disproportion to natural 
equity, as the interest of one man to the interest of all mankind. 

9, Law in aristocracy holds such a disproportion to natural equity, as 
the interest of a few men to the interest of all mankind. 

10, Law in democracy holds such a disproportion to natural equity, 
as the interest of a nation to the interest of all mankind. 

11. One government has much nearer approaches to natural equity 
than another; but in case natural equity and self-preservation 
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come in competition, so natural is self-preservation to every 
creature, that in that case no one govenunent has any more 
regard to natural equity than another. 

12. A man may devote himself to death or destruction to save a 
nation, but no nation will devote itself to death or destruction to 
save mankind. 

13. Machiavel is decried for saying that 'no consideration is to be had 
of what is just or unjust, of what is merciful or cruel, of what is 
honourable or ignominious, in case it be to save a state, or to 
preserve liberty’;' which as to the manner of expression is crudely 
spoken. But to imagine that a nation will devote itself to death or 
destruction any more upon faith given or an engagement thereto 
tending, than if there had been no such engagement made or 
faith given, were not piety but folly. 

14. Wheresoever the power of making law is, there only is the power 
of interpreting the law so made. 

15. God, who has given his law to the soul of that man who shall 
voluntarily receive it, is the only interpreter of his law to that soul; 
such at least is the judgment of democracy. With absolute 
monarchy, and with aristocracy, it is an innate maxim that the 
people are to be deceived in two things, their religion and their 
law; or that the church or themselves are interpreters of all 
Scripture, as the priests were anciently of the sibyl’s books. 

Form of gavemment (as to the legal part), being tkus completed, is sum¬ 
med up in ike three following aphorisms: 

16. Absolute monarchy (for the legal part of the form) consists of 
such laws as it pretends God has delivered or given the king and 
priests power to interpret; or it consists of such laws as the 
monarch shall choose' or has chosen, 

17. Aristocracy {for the legal part of the form) consists of such laws as 
the nobility shall choose or have chosen; or of such as the people 
shall choose or have chosen, provided they be agreed to by their 
lords, or by the king and their lords, 

'“perche dove si delibera al tutto delii salute della pacrU, non vi debbe Cidere aleuna 
considerazione re di giusto, ne d’ingiusto; ni di pietoso, ne ds cnidele; ne di laudabile, 
nc d'ignominioso; aiui, posposto opii altro rispeno, seguire al mno quel parnto che le 
salvi la vita, e manten^ilc la libeita’. DUosrsi, J[ 3 , 41. 

' ‘Choose’ insened; omitted bi' Toland. 
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18. Democracy (for the legal part of the form) consists of such laws 
as the people, with the advice of their council, or of the senate, 
shall choose or have chosen. 


Chap. IX 

Of form in the judicial part 

1. Multiplicity of laws, being a multiplicity of snares for the people, 
causes corruption of government. 

2. Paucity of laws requires arbitrary power in courts, or judicatories. 

3. Arbitrary power (in reference to laws) is of three kinds: (i) in 
making, altering, abrogating or interpreting of laws, which belong 
to the sovereign power; (2) in applying laws to cases which are 
never any one like another; (3) in reconciling the taws among 
themselves. 

4. There is no difficulty at all in judging of any case whatsoever 
according to natural equity. 

5. Arbitrary power makes any man a competent judge for his know¬ 
ledge but, leaving him to his own interest, which oftentimes is 
contrary to justice, makes him also an incompetent judge, in 
regard that he may be partial. 

6. A partiahty is the cause why laws pretend to abhor arbitrary 
power; nevertheless, seeing that not one case is altogether like 
another, there must in every judicatory be some arbitrary power, 

7. Paucity of laws causes arbitrary power in applying them; and 
muldplicity of laws causes arbitrary power in reconciling and 
applying them too. 

8. Arbitrary power, where it can do no wrong, does the greatest 
right; because no law can ever be so framed but that without 
arbitrary power it may do wrong. 

9. Arbitrary power, going upon the interest of one or of a few, makes 
not a just judicatory. 

10. Arbitrary power, going upon the interest of the whole people, 
makes a just judicatory. 

11. All judicatories and laws, which have been made by arbitrary- 
power, allow of the interpretation of arbitrary power, and 
acknowledge an appeal from themselves to it. 

12. That law which leaves the least arbitrary power to the judge or 
judicatory, is the most perfect law. 
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13. Laws that are the fewest, plainest, and briefest, leave the least 
arbitrary power to the judge or judicatory; and, being a light to 
the people, make the most incorrupt government. 

14. Laws that are perplexed, intricate, tedious and voluminous, leave 
the greatest arbitrary power to the judge or judicatory; and, rain¬ 
ing snares on the people, make the most corrupt government, 

15. Seeing no law can be so perfect as not to leave arbitrary power to 
the judicatory, that is the best constitution of a judicatory where 
arbitrary power can do the least hurt, and the worst constitution 
of a judicatory is where arbitrary power can do the most ill. 

lb. .Arbitrary power in one judge does the most, in a few judges does 
less, and in a multitude of judges does the least hurt. 

17. The ultimate appeal from all inferior judicatories is to some 
sovereign judge or judicatory. 

18. The ultimatE result in every government (as in absolute 
monarchy, the monarch; in aristocracy, or aristocraticai 
monarchy, the peers; in democracy, the popular assembly) is a 
sovereign judge or judicatory that is arbitrary. 

19. Arbitrary power in judicatories is not such as makes no use of the 
law, but such by which there is a right use to be made of the laws. 

20. That judicatory where the judge or judges are not obnoxious to 
partiality or private interest cannot make a wrong use of power. 

21. I hat judicatory that cannot make a wrong use of power must 
make a right use of law. 

22. tvery judicatory consists of a judge or some judges without a 
jury, or of a jury on the bench without any other judge or judges, 
or of a judge or judges on the bench with a jury at the bar. 

Form of government (as to the judicial part), being thus completed, is 
summed up tt\ the three following aphorisms: 

23. Absolute monarchy (for the judicial part of the form) admits not 
of any jury, but is of some such kind as a cadi or judge in a city, or 
as we say in a hundred, with an appeal to a cadaliskar or a judge in 
a province, from whom also there lies an appeal to the mufti, who 
is at the devooon of the grand signor or of the monarch. 

24. Aristocracy or arlstocratical monarchy (for the judicial part of the 
form) may admit of a jury , so it be at the bar only, and consists of 
some such kind as delegates or ordinary judges, with an appeal to 
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a house of peers; or some such court as the parliament at Paris, 
which was, at the institution in the reign of Hugh Capet, a 
parliament of sovereign princes. 

25. Democracy (for the judicial part of the form) is of some such kind 
as a jury on the bench in every tribe, consisting of thirty persons 
or more aiuiuaUy eligible in one third part by the people of that 
tribe, with an appeal from thence to a judicatory residing in the 
capital city of the like constitution, annually eligible in one third 
part out of the senate or the popular assembly, or out of both; 
from which also there lies an appeal to the people, that is to the 
popular assembly. 


Chap. X 

Of administration of government, or reason of state 

1. As the matter of a ship or of a house is one thing, the form of a 
ship or of a house is another thing, and the administration or 
reason of a ship or of the house is a third thing; so the matter of a 
government or of a state is one thing, the form of a government or 
of a state is another, and the administration of a government 
(which is what’s properly and truly called reason of state) is a 
third thing. 

2. There are those who can play, and yet cannot pack the cards, and 
there are who can pack the cards, and yet cannot play. 

3. Administration of government, or reason of state, to such as 
propose to themselves to play upon the square is one thing; and to 
such as propose to themselves to pack the cards is another,' 

4. Reason of state is that in a kingdom or a commonwealth which in 
a family is called the main chance. 

5. The master of a family, that either keeps himself op to his ancient 
bounds Or increases his stock, looks very well to the main chance, 
at least if his play be upon the square: that is, upon his own 
abilities, or good fortune, or the laws; but if it were not upon the 
square, yet an estate, however gotten, is not for that a less estate 
in itself, nor less descending by the law to his successors, 

6. If a people through their own industry, or the prodigality of their 

'To 'pacl the cards' might mean to do it fairly, or unfairly. The anbthesis with 'on the 
S^uwe in no. J suggests the Latter significance^ which does Aot however seem obJigatory 
in no. 2. 
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lords, come to acquire liberty'; if a few by their industry, or 
through the folly or slothfulness of the people, come to eat them 
out and make themsehes lords; if one lord by his power or his 
virtue, or through their necessity, their wisdom, or their folly, can 
overtop the rest of these lords and make himself king; all this was 
fair play and upon the square. 

7. Reason of state, if we speak of it as fair play, is foreign or 
domestic. 

8. Reason of state which is foreign consists in balancing foreign 
princes and states in such a manner as you may gain upon them, 
or at least that they may not gain upon you. 

9. Reason of state which is domestic is the administration of a 
government {being not usurped) according to the foundation and 
superstructures of the same if they be good, or so as, not being 
good, that they may be mended, or so as, being good or bad, they 
may be altered; or, the government being usurped, the reason of 
state then is the way and means whereby such usurpation mav be 
made good or maintained. 

10. Reason of state, in a democracy which is rightly founded and 
rightly ordered, is a thing of great facility, whedier in a foreign or 
in a domestic relation. In a foreign, because one good democracy, 
weighing two or three of the greatest princes, will easily give the 
balance abroad at its pleasure; in a domestic, because it consists 
not of any more than giving such a stop in accumulation that the 
state comes not to be monarchical; which one reason of state 
being made good, all the rest goes well; and which one reason of 
state being neglected, aQ the rest comes in time to infallible ruin. 

11. Reason of state, in a democracy which is not right in its founda¬ 
tions, may flourish abroad and be one; but at home will languish 
or be two reasons of sute: that is, the reason of the state or orders 
of the nobility, which is to lord it over the people, and the reason 
of the popular state or order, which is to bring the commonwealth 
to equality-; which two reasons of state, being irreconcilable, will 
exercise themselves against one another, first by disputes, then by 
plots, tit! it comes at last to open violence and so to the utter ruin 
of the commonwealth, as it happened in Rome. 

12. Reason of state in an absolute monarchy (whether foreign or 

It is UficJear \vhy the plural orders should be used. Note that -stare- here has the 

meaning of "estate’. 
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domestic) is but threefold: as first, to keep its military farmers or 
timariots to the first institution; next, to cut him that grows any¬ 
thing above his due stature, or lifts up his head above the rest, by 
so much the shorter; and last of all, to keep its arms in exercise. 

13. In aristocratical monarchy reason of state (as to the whole) is but 
one thing, that is, to preserve the counterpoise of the king and the 
two, or the three, or the four estates; for in some counties, as in 
Poland, there are but two estates, the clergy and the nobility; in 
others, as in Sweden, there are four, the nobilitj, the gentry, the 
clergy and the commons;' in most others there are but three, the 
lords spiritual, the lords temporal and the commons. 

14. In aristocratical monarchy reason of state (as to the parts) is a 
multifarious thing, every state having its peculiar reason of state, 
and the king also his reason of state; with the king it is to balance 
the nobility, that he may hold them under; reason of state with the 
nobility is to balance the king, lest he should grow absolute; 
reason of state both with the king and the nobilit}’ is to keep down 
the people; and reason of slate with the people is to drive at their 
liberty. 

15. In forms that are pure, or in governments that have no more than 
an absolute prince or one state, as absolute monarchy and equal 
or pure democracy, there is but one reason of state, and that is to 
preserve the form entire. In forms that are mixed (as in an inequal 
commonwealth where there are two estates, and in aristocratical 
monarchy where there is a king and two if not three estates), 
there are so many reasons of slate to break the form, that there 
has not been any inequal commonwealth which either the people 
have not brought to democracy, or the nobility to monarchy. And 
scarce was the^e any aristocratical monarchy, where (to omit the 
wars of the nobility with their king, or among themselves) the 
people have not driven out their king, or where the king has not 
brought the people into slavery, Aristocratical monarchy is the 
true theatre of expedient-mongers and state-empirics, or the 
deep waters wherein that Leviathan the minister of state takes his 
pastime.'' 

16. The complaint that the wisdom of all these latter times in princes’ 

' Incorrect: nobles, clergj, burghers and peasants. 

H would be very wrong if he thought that this shaft would pierce Hobbes, but it need not 

even have been aimed at him. 
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affairs consists rather in fine deliveries and shiftings of dangers or 
mischiefs when they are near, than in solid and grounded courses 
to keep them off, is a complaint in the streets of aristocradcal 
monarchy; and not to he remedied, because, the nobility being 
not broken, the king is in danger, and the nobility being broken, 
the monarchy is ruined. 

17. An absurdity in the form of the government {as that in a 
monarchy there may be two monarchs) shoots out into a mischief 
in the administration or some wickedness in the reason of state, 
as in Romulus’s killing of Remus and the monstrous assassina¬ 
tions of the Roman emperors. 

18. Usurpation of government is a surfeit that converts the best arts 
into the worst; nemo unquam imperium flagitio acquisitum bonis 
artibus excrcuit, 

19. As in the privation of virtue and in beggary, men are sharks or 
robbers, and the reason of their way of living is quite contrary to 
those of thrift; so in the privation of government, as in anarchy, 
oligarchy or tvTanny, that which is reason of state with them is 
directly opposite to that which is truly so; whence are all those 
black maxims set down by some politicians, particularly 
Machiavel in his Prince, and which are condemned to the fire 
even by them who, if they lived otherwise, might blow their 
fingers. 

20. Where the government from a true foundation rises up into 
proper superstructures or form, the reason of state is right and 
straight; but give our politician peace when you lease, If your 
house stands awry, your props do not stand upright. 

21. Take a juggler and commend his tricks never so much, yet ifin so 
doing you show his tricks, you spoil him; which has been and is to 
be confessed of Machiavel. 

22. Corruption in government is to be read and considered in 
Machiavel, as diseases in a man’s body are to be read and con¬ 
sidered in Hippocrates. 

23. Neither Hippocrates nor Machiavel introduced diseases into 
man’s body, nor corruption into government, which were before 
their times; and seeing they do but discover them, it must be 
confessed that so much as they have done tends not to the 
increase but the cure of them, which is the truth of these two 
authors. 
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